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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


This book was first publisiied under conditions 
wMch left tiieir mark on its printing. Even so, 
need for a second printing was felt .within a couple 
of years. But because of the situation which deve- 
loped on the British transfer .of power in India and 
Pakistan the work could not be taken in hand imme- 
diately. This delay has however, enabled me to 
revise the text thoroughly and to incorporate the 
new materials and studies that have appeared 
over these years. As a result, some chapters have 
been rewritten and expanded, certain problems 
re-examined and the annotations and appendices 
made fuller and brought uptodate. The original 
appendix on the architectural monuments has 
been expanded into a chapter and an attempt made 
to relate the Jam Minaret, recently discovered by the 
French Archaeological Mission in Afghanistan, to 
ihe evolving Mamluk style A few points made 
by the reviewers have been thankfully incorporated. 
The maps have been prepared afresh according to 
scale and a new one added. The original plates 
have been replaced by photographs of monuments 
and miniatures, one of which is being published 
here for the first time. Although it is futile to .claim 
erroi’-fi-ee printing, it is yet hoped that the present 
edition %viU have a more presentable appearance 
Despite some reviewers’ insistence on the use of 
diacritics I am not convinced that any informed or 
serious reader of this book can feel disturbed* by their 
absence. There is yet no one universally accepted 
system of transliteration. To use one of the many 
systems of notation, either modified of whole, has 
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no more logic in it than to use instead the simpler 
system of ‘sound-approximation’, without cluttering 
up the type-face with additional signs. Over insis- 
tence on diacriticization can make it into a fetish 
and already there arc signs that it is being practised 
almost as a ritual, thus tending to reduce scholarship 
to a mere set of externals. 

For place-names I have adopted the spelling 
now in- official use in India and Pakistan. For 
certain terms like Mamluk, Abbasid etc. a simpler 
form has been used. 

Of those whom I had gratefully mentioned in 
the earlier edition Professor H. G Roychowdhury 
and Abu Taher are no longer with us. My debt to 
them has all the more increased on tiat account. 
To those names I must add that of Professor S.N. Sen, 
of the Calcutta and Delhi Universities, who is happily 
still with us and whose kindly interest in his erstwhile 
pupil’s work has been a source of strength to me. 
My colleagues, Dr. S. M. Imamuddin and Dr. 
M, R. Tarafdar, very kindly helped me in reading 
the proofs, but I am of course responsible for any 
mistakes that still remain. My little daughter 
Shirin deserves congratulation for compiling theindex, 
a tedious work done with patience and care. 

Behind all my efforts in preparing this edition has 
been the unfailing encouragement of Minu whose 
fastidious demands and radical comments, made with 
no mincing of words, provided a constant incentive to 
rethink the problems and make a better job of it. I 
ohly hope the result comes up to her expectations. 


Dacca Univetiity, 
June, 1961 


A. B. M. HABIBULLAH 





> WstOT India tifce importance of th^- 

era tnry fblloXving; the destmetihh of the Chauh^n a 
Mhgdoni in 1192 needs little stressing. the 

Arab and Ghaznawid prelirninanes the Ghdride 
conquest planted the HuslixnV Turks in Ndrtli India, 
determined to rule and settle in the couhtiy* 
They became instrunientai, in the diffusion of: tho^e 
cUltilrar elements of Islam which. were to dominate 
Indian life for several centuries. And yet, underr 
l^ng the new values, was the continuity of, Indian 
insdthiidns and ways of life which the new rulers had 
little capacity or desire to alter drastically, ‘Thd 
vanquished ::H powers never forgave them and 
solely tried their resources at a time when the 
:h)Iong6I barbarian Consumed all their energy and 
bqiiij^men t , , Their ; erhpiricism, however,, prOyed:: a 
great?; asset, and by compromise and im^rdyisation 
-they .10 ;a suctessfol 

close. But in? so doing they lost then: trahs^^IbdiM 
fiaffiHatiortS, ai^ entered ?tb:^ biithhbf ihe; ;; 

;2<hdhire^patti^- ttha^fs ^India^■-of-'■:^nday^---':{M^T'^:of^^ 
“;?j^eiday;g; 4 ^T : the medieval ^age'fpf ;&dta'V' 

; the-' ;<TWdah' :;erai::lti&efcteT ' 

? 5 h 61 ds|: tHe)-bey?To 'dier '?'lnsff>fy.; ’^.v. '-v^' ■'' T:#?' : 

Is^ptesen'tedJaS^h^gtdf ■' 

3^|a|et^r|^ipn.:;; >_Souit ' 

ShraessityiTc^’b^^ ■dl':^e;b6n,^er^ih^ ; 

§I;bim-?^ai^:^;.l|ai;^e "hei^^ted; p 
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A common term for the Delhi sultans I have 
substituted by the word ‘Mamluk’, for, while it 
correctly conveys their original status it is yet free 
from the inexactitude implied by the term ‘slave’. 

To critics I owe an explanation for what may be 
called unscientific method of transcribing non- 
English names and ivords. My defence is conve- 
nience, convenience for the reader and for the 
printer. Besides, the use of diacritical marks has 
edways seemed to me to smack of pedantry for, 
to the scholar familiar with the original language 
of the word they are unnecessary, and to one 
unacquainted with that language diacriticization 
is equally useless except to show off the author’s 
learning. Except for the philologiu and the 
literal-minded precisian phonetic approximation, 
I feel, must remain the easiest, because it is the 
most natural, means of rendering foreign words. 
For place-names, which, with their admittedly 
phonetic inaccuracies, have almost become part of 
the English language I have retained the spelling 
used in the gazetteers except for Mathurah and 
Awadh whose anglicised pronunciations are too 
atrocious to be used. 

There has occurred a rather irritatingly large 
number of printing errors. For tlus my faulty 
proof-reading is as much responsible as wartime 
congestion in the press where metals have to be 
speedily released, sometimes at the cost of accuracy. 

Among those whose valued help I have to ack- 
nowledge I must mention Dr. C. G. Davies of Oxford, 
formerly of London University, whose unfailing 
courtesy and expert advice greatly eased what at 
the beginning appeared a forbiddingly difficult task. 



I' :am);^lsp;-gra):(jib]r;-to;,;tb ;E;:f 

: aM: . Mr. W. H, M^reiaftd :‘:;fdr ; .prdvidi^g. ; >Ta^^ 
and r' iidpftiig, me ; VsoIve'^i^fobierns.V MryC^r^^nV;; 
. Wright ^yery kindly read thtdugh - my chapter:. 

Goih'agh: and" rnade irnpprta^:h^G6rrGcd<^hs., lyjnrLikt 
also ' ; thankfully: ■ =^cknoV/led^: ■ the ^ coitrtes;y: i:bfey 
Mr. Hasan Barni, advocate of : Bidandshahr 5 V:^^^^ 
allowing me to see and make use of Muizzuddin’i:; 
Farmaii To my teachers. ^ Dr. N. K. Dutt hnd 
Professor H. G. Raychowdhmy I -am equally * 
indebted for advice and suggestions. For mahy 
acts of kindness in the various stages of the work I 
‘i must also render thanks to my friends Dr. Mahdi- 
Husain and Mr. Muhibbul Hasan Khan. I . am 
under deep obligation to my pupil and Cdend 
Abdul Majed M.A. who cheerfully and at a great 
cost of time and comfort, underwent the tedium ; 
of preparing the index. ■ y- 

Finally, and above all, I must record my sense Of. 
obligation to to Abu Taher and the late 
Abul Muhsin, for all they havC; been to ine,^ 
obligation too deep for elaboradon* : . 

GdUutta Ufdmrsity\ ' - ^ 
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chapteir::! 

iNtRODUGTcfe^ 

?;5^:Itlwas lio strange iaith, that; ,came; to India 
the jTtirMsh conquerors. . Almdst 'simultaiieousiy. 
with^ poiitical conquests in the seyeiith; century 
Mam , began to , find lodgements, in India’s ;iyestem 
coast; where - Ar^^ merchants^ Tamiliar for peri- : 
•turiespontmuedy even as Muslims^ to receive warm 
Weiconte. JPrinccs, anxious to improve their com- 
rnierce, accorded gerierous treatment to the people 
who cbmrhahded the main trade routes of tlie civilized 
world. Bearded men in longskirted tunics congre- 
gating for ..prayer, at fixed inten'ah^ in a rectangular 
building which contained no idols, and adhering to ;no' 
caste rul^j presented a sight whose novelty wore .jolf 
with the passage 6f time. As they established colonies . 
and multiplied, they .became, an integral part of the ! 
pppulationl Moving with his War.esin the country, tlie 
2%'^^added a hew pattern of culture and a new cliahr 
' - nel of mteH ecm He enjoyed the liberty 

of preabhihg bitfaith^ though direct conversipn^a^^^ 

; jbeginrimgirnust h been' pare ; an eariy7fep^t-. 

• ^pt^by;a;tehtlrccrituiyA^ 

iidt^ 'a;Jsihgj.e.; (pnvert^jnTTn^^b; 

,-;’,;;ilht;;a:pefiheatlqhnfits.culmrkld 

<» ■f ArTv''. vi A i-li 1 J.II " A j.'lJ " ' ' 


W'asa.rtbpd.;' 1'1/Sit ’r>C ■ e>-'~ **14 Art’*/:' '-'A’i-iVv/ii i.- 


Sbh7^^%afeuhvasic^;!^;Sind|kn;,as^^ 



2 FOUNDATION' OF MUSLIM RULE IN INDIA 

tuitous military event. With the Arab merchantmen 
came patrol boats and survey parties. The Konkan 
coast suffered a seaborne attack in the second 
Caliph’s reign. Armed ships, convoying the mer- 
chant vessels, kept probing the shore defences. And 
from the Mekran frontier reconnoitcring expeditions 
finally developed into a determined advance through 
the border kingdoms of ‘Kabul and Zabul’ to cul- 
minate in Muhammud b. Q,asim’s victories. 

But the Arab was not destined to raise Islam to 
be a political force in India. Whatever its cultural 
implications, politically, the Sind affair led to 
a dead end. It touched only a fringe of the Indian 
continent and the faint stirrings it produced were 
soon forgotten. In the Islamic Commonwealth 
the Arab soon began to loose ground ; geography 
stood in the way of his expansion in India ; and by 
the tenth century, his conquering role having 
been played out, the Indian princes recognised in him 
only the enterprising and adaptable merchant of 
old. 

To win a sovereign state for the faith in India 
was a task for which history selected the Turk, 
a race whose own conversion was still incomplete 
and whose was the sword. He brought bound- 
less energy, an all-pervading racialism and the fierce 
orthodoxy of a neo-convert. He drank deep, at 
the well of Persian culture but he possessed neither 
the Persian’s grace and imagination nor- the Arab’s 
fine sensibility of mind. He was grossly materialis- 
tic and an intensely practical man of action. The 
Arab’s fiery enthusiasm produced only a faint echo 
in his heart and, though good-natured and jovial, 
he could at times, like his distant Mongol kinsmen, 



mTROpUGTORY ; 



::be ' df:litinian sentim cuts. To him, Islam' 

weapon of decoration and of 
.“olFetidPil^ > I raised his status as a member of the 
^mpste'pfpgressw community and opened the 

;waf ;tpd>ower and to riches. But he was not a bar-, 
barian • ^ detested^t uncouth Mongols of Tartary. 

sensitive to beauty, justice and to humanism 
|;nd learning ; and amazing was his transformation. 
TrbM the rude horsemen, galloping in the steppes, 
;to. the poetry-loving patrons of Firdausi and Khusrau 
■^seems a vast change but all this was accomplished 
• in less than a hundred years. For a nomadic, fighting 
■face to be the protector of all that was be^t in Islamic 
culture when the Mongols enveloped all Asia in 
a whirlwind of destruction, is no mean achievement. 

; , Such were the people on whom fell the mantle 
of the Arabs. From the eighth century a vast shifting 
of population was m progress in Central Asia, and 
ill successive waves the Seljuq, the Ghuzz, the Khitai, 
the Hbaii and the Qarlugh tribes of the Turkish 
face spread over the Islamic lands. Tliey established 
kingdoms and empires and on pressure from behind, 
^yielded and moved further afield. Thu.sthey overran 
Tran^ Iraq, Afghanistan and India, only to loose 
r ground .once more to, the final wave of immigrants, 
.t^;;j!dpngois. 

< the Turk was in miilitaryf. 

.contact; with : the : Indian principality beyond I tlie;. 

thelBndn^ of Kabul: : 

; %h^e; cwbr Mj^years pf the ; estabHsbnient 
^ ^^ped out of; existenbe^ 

y ^dl^^If^sn'd extended tPj’ the 

^ itidii^ Muslim: 'pqwefiyb^s^ 
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soon found the key to the geography of India and 
threatened the approaches to the Gangetic valley. 
For nearly two centuries the Ghaznawids ruled over 
the Punjab and became an integral part of India’s 
political map. Hindustan became the next objective. 
And great "tvas the concern of the Indian princes. 
The ‘Hammtra' became the symbol of a mighty 
aggressor, and it looked as if the House of Mahmud| 
would enthrone Islam in the heart of Aryavarta. 

That honour, however, was not to be theirs. 
In the third generation from Mahmud his central 
Asian Empire 'was rolled up by the Seljuqs. Fresh 
eruption from Turkistan, family feuds and incompe- 
tence, coupled with the rise of their erstwhile Shansa- 
bani vassals from the mountain fortress of Ghor, 
compelled the latter Ghaznawids to fall back on their 
Indian possession. Even if resources permitted, 
expansion on the East and consequent war with the 
Rajputs would have been ill advised when Ghor was 
in perpetual hostility. Instead, they compromised 
and made alliance with the Indian princes. 

It was thus left to the Shansabanis, an obscure 
dynasty of mixed origin to complete the process. 
They replaced the Ghaznawids, and though Central 
Asia received their first attention, devitalised and 
warring Hindustan was found easier to overrun. 
Wave after wave of Turkish adventurers came from 
the North and along the road which now lay 
open to India’s richest provinces to find congenial 
employment, prosperity and means to win fame. 
Within a span of fifteen years mighty princes from 
the Siwaljkh to Bengal were laid low and improvised 
mosques proclaimed the installation of Islam as the 
ruling faith. 



' But 40 overrun 

0 uestv V vTiiati wa& a ; proft:aGted:;;a4^r ' ; ^ 
wholP cefitur)^. Rajputs -got:; oyer' tHe initiai;;Biow{ 4 ? 
Turkish factiousness retarded ptogr.essi^; fHke 'a torriaap 
Ghaiigiz Khaii swept‘ over ..Asia • and eut' thejTiirks' 
from their homeland. Through; i>ersevei'ant:state^^^ 
manship and luck, however, the .Turk escaped i 
fate of his Arab predecessor. and was able to .ptovidn 
a solid fo unda tion to Mus lim rule.. Tn this rvorkvdf 
initial , consolidation ; the Mamluk : Snltans : played, 
a vital role.: They preserved the kingdom, from 
destruction and the Khaljis only fulfilled a histprieal 
task when they expanded and rnade it an empir^ij r'' 
As the founders of Muslim rule in India the Mamluk 
sultans t hus deserve greater respect and closer study* 
than have so far been devoted. The century witnessed : 
not only, the gradual shaping ..of a State sys'temV 
but also the beginnings of many , of the factors: that 
constituted the composite culture and society of 
medieval India. The brilliance of the Moghuls 
has tended to obscure the no less remarkable eppeh 
of their predecessors, A balanced judgement, howeyei? 
can only proceed from a closer study to which the 
following .pages are devoted. : . : : ; ' 4 ' ■iv’/V: : ; 

Paucity of original materials may, ; :hb\yeyer, ; 
to some extent, account for the neglect shb#h to; this- 
periodj but a careful search .will yield }ehc 0 %agm^ 
'results.;^ ■ ' ' • ■ -t ' ''t.;-' 

= •, Tor thcthistory of .Gentral Asia dhdithd'riseybf ■ 
ShaUsabaiii . dynasty': of GKbr) , 
uf. Sheikh , Abdr:Hasah- b . ' Abur: ^Kdram ^-Shaibani . 
AhoWnTSdlbnu!^^ 

:T.He ;auth 6 r who t 
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of the events narrated in the last two volumes of his 
work. He used a critical judgment in utilising his 
sources of infoimation with the result that rarely 
has his account been found wrong or unconfirmedv 
This however can not be said of his notices of Indiai\ 
affairs which, though remarkably correct in dates 
and essential facts, are admittedly based on hearsay 
which thus taints the details of his narrative. He 
is however valuable in so far as he confirms other 
sources. In some places he supplies interesting 
explanations or details which, though not mentioned 
by other authorities, appear to be correct. The 
Rahatus-Sudur of Najinuddin Abu Baker Muhmmad 
b. Ali ar-Rawandi, is a valuable history of the later 
Seljuqs of Iraq, whose final extinction the author 
lived to sec. Although Ata Malik Juwaini, the-author 
of the famous Tarikh-i-Jahan Gusha-i-Juwaini, must 
have drawn from tlicse two sources, his work, com^ 
pfeteef fn the year <S58i'r26o, xs invafnabi’e for the 
history of Central Asia in the first half of the 13th 
century. He held a high administrative office iq 
Baghdad under Hulaku and was in a position to use 
Mongol official documents. His work is thus the 
first detailed and authentic account of the Mongol 
conquests in Western Asia. He is pro-Mongol 
in his attitude — for he wrote to commemorate 
the reign of Mangu Khan — but the account is 
singularly free from inaccuracies. Like all other 
Central Asian writers, however, his notices of Indiq 
are meagre and are made only in connection with 
either the Shansabanis or the fugitive Khwarizmi 
Prince, Jalaluddin. The same may be said of a few 
other histories written outside India during the century. 
Of these, the Strat-i-Jalaluddin Mangbami, by Nuruddiq 






in .^nV;hni*: nf Ht'PSftilf;?/ £L' d , Tiictofe 



tKe;.:"ni6r;C .;b'nHiarit.- 

celfebpated;^ c^ of tii6 . ^liraiij ■ completed in 

^deserves m pot- piil^ ibf 

its.:'^xlr^ .account'-’ of the*' Ghondes and 

tkcrBultans:; of Delhij • but also for its grossly irt”!- 
pccufatc ; statements" whieb. were ...eyideritly based 
pu; .: riiradiini ! : and taleL ; .Gf , die^ * wntteii. ,, 

h.'-. /.I. . .' • .^i_ “t ■ 5; '•’ f*- 



ShiraT^U.^ivrittcn: between , 1300. and- 1 328 A, D. ;-,':'It : 
is a contmuation of Juwainf^^ l^tory of the- Mortgbis’ 
and begins with tbe , later ’ years of Mango. ^ Khab’V;- 
reign. Indi a finds only casual reference' ip^' Course- - of - 
the ; account of dhe'. bloiigob conquest, aiid- yet, •: 
work tiirOws light on. Mongol .dctmties bn tlxe Ihdian'^^ 
frontied; „: Xn; Oh e : pla ce it ■ :|urmshes: : 
ihatibn^r^pectirig the -telaticmrGf :Mahm^ 

■niepd; -awth . Mangu: , Khan.- and -f^pports? tbb < aCcounp 
■ of fdip,^ffidalj/chrbn of Dellfiv; 'itsjmdticc^bif&i 
Mstpi^:’^^j^?;Sultahs;bf;Bdhiaa'?h^^ 

. Ide ;Kh4||fe^thb;!4^iop 
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hardly more dependable tlian that of Wassaf, from 
whom it quotes extensively. Equally imperfect is an- 
other work of the same period called Tarikh-i-Binagit't, 
written in 1317 A. D. by Abul Fazal. b. Muhammad 
al-Binagiti, and dedicated to Sultan Abu Said, the 
Il-Khanid ruler of Persia. It is a general history 
of the world but jn reality is nothing more than an 
abridgment of Rashiduddin’s Jamiut-Tawarikh, wliich 
it follows in all its errors and is thus of no material 
help. Hhc Tarikk-i-Guzidak, completed in 730/1 329 by 
Hamdullah Mastaufi Qazwini, is however, a more 
helpful history. It has been considered to rank 
among the best general liistories of the East, but its 
usefulness for the history of India is confined to its 
brief tliough generally accurate account of the 
Ghaznawids, Shansabanis ^nd the sultans of Delhi. 
Except for the Ghorides, for whom it supplies some 
interesting details, the value of the work, so far as 
facts and dates are concerned, is merely corroborative. 
Of later histories witten outside India, mention may 
be made of the Mujmal-i-Fasihi, a chronological com- 
pendium of prominent events composed about the 
middle of the 15th century by Fasihuddin Ahmad 
b. Multammad Fasilii al-Khafi, the Rauzatm-Safa 
of Mir IChvand completed in 1498, the Habibus-Siyar 
and the Khulasatvl-Akhbar of his grandson, Khwand 
Amir, compiled in 1528. Mention should also be 
made of the Tarikh-i-Alfi, compiled by a board of 
editors under the direction of Akbar and brought down 
to 1632, the thousandth year from the death of the 
Prophet. The authors took great pains in utilising 
all available sources \vith care and discretion. The 
sultans of Delhi, however, find only casual mention, 
for the work is mainly concerned with the history 
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Ililiiipdis in a slrMy 

iaetfSSi-ffiKSiisIMi&i' account oitte city^ of Heiat 
aySSSSM&tiunadb. Yaqub 
MSiMiSiibMtiiwwtten between >3=^ 

ti%;Kairt ruler Gluyasuddm, supplies 
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who was a learned man of repute in the court of 
Ghazni and later of Delhi, wrote another history of 
the Ghorides in verse which, though mentioned by 
Minhaj-i-Siraj, unfortunately does not appear to 
be extant. Manuscripts of another work by him 
entitled Adabtil Harb was-Shujaat and dedicated to 
Iltutmish, are however, preserved in several collec- 
tions. This supplies useful details about the govern- 
ment and military organisation of the newly establish- 
ed kingdom of Delhi. The famous collection of 
stories exitAtkcA. Jawamiul-Hikayat by Nuruddin Muham- 
mad Aufi. and dedicated to the wazir of Iltutmish, 
Nizamul Mulk Junaidi, contains in its preface details 
of the military operations which Iltutmish conducted 
against Qubachah in 625/1227 and of' which 
the author was an eye tntness. For a connected 
contemporary account of the period, however, we 
are mainly dependent on the Tabaqat-i-Masiri of 
Minhajuddin Abu Umar b. Sirajuddin al-Juzjani, 
completed in 658/1260. It is a general history of the 
world but its value consists in its first-hand account 
of the Shansabani conquests in India and the subsequent 
liistory of the new kingdom in which tlie author held 
high ecclesiastical and judicial offices. He was 
not only a contemporary, but also an actual participator 
in some of the events narrated in the work, which 
consequently, suffers from personal prejudice. He 
is biased towards the Ghorides and the dynasty 
of Iltutmish and in many places conceals facts un- 
favourable to his patron Ulugh Khan and the Sultan 
Nasiruddin Mahmud to whom the work is dedicated. 
Although generally correct with regard to facts, he 
is very sparing in supplying details and in some 
places makes contradictory statements. Neverthe- 
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extent to which they conform to the ideal king the 
author has in view. This is not ncccssaiily to cast 
doubts on the actuality of the facts repotted. In 
using the work as a source book one has however to 
be wary of the author’s preferences, expressed in the 
selection and presentation of those facts and, above all 
in those ‘speeches and conversations’ which, in the 
language they arc recorded, must be regarded not 
as reports of words actually said, but as tendentious 
interpretation, in tlie first person, of conduct and deci- 
sions actuated, perhaps, by wholly different considera- 
tion. This can be understood only by examining each 
one of those actions in the light of facts known either 
from Barani’s own account or from other sources. His 
account of Balban is a case in point. While very meagre 
details arc recorded of his twenty years’ rule, we arc 
treated to long discourses by the monarch, very much in 
the fasliion of Persian works of the type oi Qabus J{ama, 
whei'ein he appears more as an idealist than the ruth- 
less practical statesman his actions prove him to be. 
The pattern of kingsliip and governmental policy 
which Barani tried to idealise in this manner is frankly 
preached as his own advice to rulers in another work 
of his, named Fatawai-i^jabandari{in%lTuctions on state- 
craft) %vritten about die middle of the 14 th century. 
The view' expressed thcicin arc found to be identical 
with those which Iltutmish and Balban would seem 
to have actually held. Compared to Minhaj 
how'cver, Barani shows a greater interest in recording 
administrative details. iJ.A'iug held office in the 
government, possibly in the revenue department, he 
shosvs a greater familiarity with agrarian affairs, 
though his remarks arc often ambiguous and rather 
scrappy. 
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ideas of the mystics. Their actions and attitude 
furnish a critique of the established’order and morality 
and are thus invaluable for our understanding the 
direction and temper of the evolving Muslim society. 
These are to be found in the rich hagiological literature 
produced in medieval India dealing ivith the biogra- 
phy, table-talks, doctrinal expositions and mystic 
practices of the sufis to which historians have only 
recently begun to pay attention. Illuminating side- 
light on contemporary society is thrown for 
instance by the compilation known as the Fawadul 
Fawaid of the poet Amir Hasan Sijzi, who kept 
a daily record of the conversations of the 
saint Nizamuddin of Budaun. It contains very 
interesting comments on men and events around the 
saint’s circle. The work has enjoyed immense 
popularity and has become the model of a series of 
compilations ( malfuzat ) purporting to embody 
similar conversations of other saints.' The majority 
of these, however, is now recognised to be spurious. 
Among the few which can be considered genuine 
and have a bearing on the 13 th century Indian society, 
mention may be made of the Kliairul Myalis by 
Hamid Qalandar, a disciple of Nasiruddin Chirag-i- 
Delhi, the Khalifa of Nizamuddin. Conversations of 
another contemporary sufi named Fariduddin 
Mahmud, the son of Hamiduddin Nagauri, a disciple 
and contemporary of Muinuddin Chishti of Ajmer, 
were edited by ids son under the title of Soroor-us-Sudur^, 
and embodies a fair measure of the saints’ views. 
Among the tazkirak or biographical notices of the sufis 
one of the earliest is by Mir Khurd, a younger disciple 
of Nizamuddin, who compiled an account of the Indian 
sufis of the Chishti order with the title of Siyarul 
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information for which however no authority is cited. 
Of tlie histories compiled during the Mughal 
period, mention must be made of the Tabaqal-i-Akbari 
by Nizamuddin Bakhshi, -the Muntakhabiil-Tawaiilh 
of Abdul Qadir Budauni, and (he Guhhan-i-lbmhmu 
commonly known as the Tarikh-i-Ferishta, by Muham- 
mad Q_,asim b. Hindu Khan, dedicated to Ibrahim 
Adil Shah of Bijapur. While the first two works are 
merely reproductions of the primary authorities 
discussed above, Ferishta utilised other sources, some of 
which he names but which do not seem to be extant 
now ^ Only in a few instances have his statements 
been found incoriect; he is certainly accurate and 
more scientific in his treatment of facts than others 
of his line though he is prone to be a little imaginative. 
In anycase, he docs notdescrve Ravcrty*s uncharitable 
remarks.® Of even greater value is another his- 
tory of the Mughal period named ^afar-le-walihi, 
by Haji Dabir, written in Arabic towards the end of 
Jehangir’s reign. The work is ostensibly a history of 
Gujrat but it traces the course of Muslim history in 
India from the earliest times. In so far as the 
13th century is concerned, it is, however, only a 
carefully abridged translation of (he cailicr accounts 
though a few other unnamed authois also seem to have 
been consulted. 

Among the provincial histories, notice should be 
taken of the Tarikh-i-Masumi of Muhammad Masum, 
wi'itten in the icign of Akbar. which gives some 
additional information icspccting the early history 
of Sind, specially of the local Sumi <i and Summti tiibes 
of Lower Sind. The account, ho%\'evcr. diffeis in 
many details from other works like the Taiikh-i-Tahiri 
of Tahir Muliammad Nisyani b. Syed Hasan, 
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and notion have a continuity vvhosefull comprehension 
can only proceed from a study of such woiks as al- 
Mawardi’s Ahkamns-Sultaniyyah — a tenlh ceniuiy 
treatise on Abbasid statecraft, and the Siyasat Xamah, 
(discourses on the art of government and politics) 
by the prime minister of the Scljuq king Malikshah, 
named Nizamul Mulk of Tus. Books on Muslim 
jurisprudence like the Wiqayah, also have a bearing 
on the subject, for all Muslim legal institutions and 
practices have a basic uniformity. Of those written 
specificallyin ourperiodin India, ilxcAdabul Hath and 
the Fatawa-i-Jahandari have already been mentioned. 
'ThcFigh-t~Firozsliahi, originally compiled by one Yaqub 
but revised and enlarged by an anonymous author 
and dedicated to Firoz Tughluq, is of considerable 
interest as it embodies, like the Falawa-i-Alamgiii, 
current legal practices which are not always found to 
be in conformity with the standard works of jurispru- 
dence. It is thus a key to the understanding of the 
extent to which state practices were being secularised. 
Mention should also be made of the Fawaid-i-Fiioz- 
Shahi, by one Sharaf Muhammad and dedicated to 
Firoz Tughluq, containing an encyclopaedic account 
of the popular behefs, rituals, and manners of the 
r4th century Indian Muslim society. Of no inconsi- 
derable help though not strictly contemporary, are 
al-Qalqashandi’s Subkul-A’sha, an encyclopaedic 
description of the Muslim world, and Shiliabuddin 
Abbas’s Masalikul-Absar, both compiled early in the 
14th century, wherein is found valuable account of 
Delhi administration. 

Exclusive dependence on Muslim sources is apt 
to produce an unbalanced view; the mind of the 
conquered people can only be revealed by their own 
writings. Unfortunately, not many non-Muslim 
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collected in the Puratana Pravandha Samgraha 
and in the Aitihasik Jaina Kavya Samgraha, are not 
without value, for they contain incidental notices 
of political affairs, and tlirow a very welcome light 
on the culture and religious tolerance of the Muslim 
conquerors. Aninteresling composition inacorrupt 
form ofSanskrit, entitled Shekasuhhodaya, has also come 
to light in Bengal. Though pronounced as a sixteenth 
century forgery, scholars agree that it contains a 
kernel of genuine history relating to early Muslim 
contact with the province in the time ofLakshmana 
Sena. It professes to recount tlic miraculous activities 
of the Muslim saint, Jalaluddin Tabrezi. Many of 
thestories narrated have a circumstantial authenticity, 
forpersonages and events, that are mentioned, illustra- 
tive of contemporary manners, are mostly confirmed 
by other evidences. Thereislittledoubtthatthework 
embodies, in a substantial measure, historical facts 
which had passed into popular tradition. 


NOTES 


X. Quoted in Nalnar: Arab geographers* knowledge of South India p. io8. 
See also Habib in Elliot {Aligarh), ii, introduction, pp. 46-48. 

2. Tarikh PfamaA^Herat, of Saif ibn Muhammad ibn Yaqub at Harawi, 
ed. M. Z. Siddtqi, Calcutta. 1944, introduction p.xiii-xiv, 

3. The abrupt ending of hb work and his lapsing into obscurity may 
be due to his falling out with the all-powerful Balban. A suggestion to 
this cfTectis implied in a remark of Balban recorded in the Saroor^us-Sodur 
a 13th century anonymous compilation of the conversations of a saint Fail- 
duddin Mahmud, the son of a dbcxple of Muinuddin Chbhti of Ajmer. 
Balban is reported to have observed that among the Qazb he had, Minhaj- 
i^iraj was one of those who ‘^feared ndthcr him nor God**. Nizami, K. A. 
Supp. Elliots {Aligarh), ii, p, 844. 

4. On thb point see /C, 1941 p, 207 — i6;Jnfra, chapter viii ; for 
a detailed comparison of die Tarikh ivith the Fn/nwn sec Hardy: The Oratio 

of BiTzrxVt Tarikhi'Firoxshaki, in BSOAS, 1957, xjc, pp. 315-21. 
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CHAPTER ri 


THE BACKGROUND : CENTRAL ASIA 

The cen.tur)'' and a half that followed Mahmud’s 
accession, to the principality of Ghazni witnessed the 
rise and fall of two great empires. The Selinas, who 
supplanted the Ghaznawids in Gcntraf Asia,^ were, 
during the period under review, in their turn, under- 
going a process of rapid decline facilitating the rise 
of new dynasties. Sanjarw as the last of the imperial 
Seljuqs whose long reign could scarce conceal signs 
of the approaching end. His early triumphs over 
Ghazni,^ Samarqand ,^ and_Ghpr,* were followed by' 
defeats which shook the empire to its foundation. 
The most crushi ng defeat came from the southern 
Turk s, calle d] Qa ra~KhUai \h\ the Muslim writers, 
who had established a strong empire on the eastern 
bank of the Jaxartes and were making powerful 
inroads into Transoxiana. In 537/1 137 they invaded 
Samarqand and obtained a decisive victory over 
Saniar’s vassal. ° Five years later, they again cros- 
sed the Taxartes on the plea of aiding their Qarlugh 
allies who had broken in revolt against the Khhn of 
Samarqand. The latter thereupon summoned Ids suze- 
rain to assistance. In the battle that followed Sanjar 
suffered the greatest defeat of his life and could escape 
only' with a few followers.' This defeat cost him 
the whole of Transoxiana.^ It produced repurcus- 
sions on other parts of the empire as well. According 
to the Guridab.^ Atsiz, the vassal ruler of Khtvarizm 
(Khiva) now declared independence and ^sumed 
royal titles; he even captured Merv, Saniar’s capital. 
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whicH -however, was easily recovered. The final 
disaster to his empire was the eruption oF the Ghuzz 
' from. Balkah® and his subsequent defeat and captivity 
at their hands in 548/1153. After four years he 
managed to escape but died shortly afterwards.*” 

Even before his death smaller states were well on 
their way to independence. The western provinces 
o f Iraq, Azarbaijan and Hamad an, under the colla- 
teral SHjuq family of the Atabeks, were practically 
cut off from Central Asian politics by their quarrel 
with th e Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad whose ambition 
to revive temporal power soon culminated in a bitter 
hostility to the Seljuqs.** Sanjar’s successor was 
forced to accept Ghuzz vassalage and remained 
practically a prisoner in their hands. He obtained 
freedom in 557/1 1 62 only to die a captive in the hand 
of Muawid, a former slave of Sanjar and at that time 
the self-appointed ruler of the greater part of Khura- 
sam *^ 

Of supreme importance for the his tor y of Centra l 
Asia at this period was the rise of Khwarizm an d Ghor 
a nd their eventual struggle for the mastery ^ 
Khurasan. Atsiz, the real founder of Khwaiizm’s 
greatness, was originally a loval vassal of Sanjar 
until jealousy the latter’s courtiers^ove him~to 
open revolt in SSS/tiS^- Sanjar defeated him and 
appointed his nephew Sulaiman to his office.*® 
As soon as Sanjar’s back was turned. Atsiz advanced 
and drove Sulaiman out of - Khwaiizm. - Re- 
ference has been made to his assertion of sovereignty ' 
in 1141 when Sanjar’s defeat by the Qara-Khilais 
foreshadowed the end of Seljuq power.*« Their 
predominance however affected Atsiz also; for, his - 
dwn territories were also overrun on tins occasion 

\ At*' 
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and he was forced to promise an annual tribute of 
thirty thousand gold dinars, an obligation which hf 
is said to have scrupulously fulfilled for the rest of hiS 
life.” His second defeat by Sanjar in 538/1143? 
following his capture of .Merv, failed to rid him o f 
ambition : for, although he was pardoned and reins" 
stated^® he revolted almost immediately and sle\V 
Sanjar’s agent. He even planned to assasinate hiP 
overlord. For the third time Sanjar marched tP 
Khwarizm in 5^2/1147 and once again pardoned thP 
vanquished rebel.” During Sanjar’s captivity’ 
at the Ghuzz camp Atsiz invaded Khurasan on the 
plea of freeing his sovereign but had to retire unsuc'" 
cessful. During the last few years of his life he desisted 
from open revolt but continued surreptitiously tP 
extend his possessions. Before his death in 551/115I5 
he had thus annexed Jand and Manldslagh and had 
imposed sometliing like suzerainty over the KhaP 
In KAwrras.'an, In'Cwt.Ntr, 

power impeded his expansion and favoured the rise pf 
Muayyid who, pretending to champion the Seljuq 
cause, succeeded in establishing his hold over Nesha- 
pur, Tus and the adjacent district?. The Ghuz?; 
held Merv, Sarakhs and Balkh, while Herat passed 
under Aetigin, a former vassal of the Seljuqs and 
now a Ghuzz protege.*” 

Il-Arslan, the successor of Atsiz, followed his 
father’s imperialist policy rvith steadfast resolution- 
He obtained Sanjar’s approval to his accession and 
also the recognition of Ghiyasuddin, the Seljuq aiabel^ 
of Iraq. Soon he managed to establish his suzerainty 
over the Ghuzz chief of Gurgan and DUiistan, and 
when in 558/1 162, the chief was found making com" 
mon cause mth Muayyid with whom he had 
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111 Khurasan, the Khwarizm Shah failed^to makeV 
much headway; i the Ghuzz . and latel^Vi'flre-V^ffi^^ 

, arrested bis efiorts; His pfeoccupatiqiis;;i 
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and drove Bahrain from the cit>'. He soon returned 
in 54.3/1148 and, taking advantage of the absence 
of the Ghoride troops, then wintering at home, 
seized Saifuddin and sent his head toSanjar.“ Ala- 
uddin Hussain, Saifuddin’s younger brother, then 
advanced on Ghazni and wreaked a terrible venge- 
ance. After plunde^g the city he set fire to 
the buildings, which were left burning for seven days, 
and massacred the whole population. “ This 
action, which earned him the unenviable nickname 
of ‘Jahan Soz' (the world-burner), combined with 
his refusal to pay the stipulated tribute/ due from 
Bahram, engaged Sanjar whom he had already 
provoked by unwarrantedly capturing Herat and 
Balkh*‘ during his preoccupation with Atsiz’s 
rebellion. His consequent defeat and imprisonment 
has already been alluded to.“ His wit and refined 
intelligence, however, impressed his captor who res- 
tonai iem du her prmopaiVdy. Thhing <icf?‘<irrfagu of 
Sanjar’s subsequent captivity, Alauddin later com 
querred Bamian, Tukharistan, the districts of Jarum 
and Bust, and reduced Ghaijistan in the valley of 
the Murghab river; he even made an inroad into 
Khurasan by capturing Tulak near Herat.*** 
His conquests in Balkh and Tukharistan, however^ 
were soon lost to the Ghuzz wliile one of then: 
allies, Aetigin, possessed himself of Herat. Tht; 
'world-burner’ died in 1161,'’ and was succeeded 
by another of his brothers named Saifuddin who rc-. 
covered and successfully defended a part of Herat 
against Muayyid’s attack.*® Follorving his death 
in an unsuccessful attempt to dislodge the Ghuz?. 
from Balkh, Ghazni was also lost to them who 
occupied the city for twelve years.** Ghiyasuddin, 
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Shiiz^ ' 6naW him'' to ahhex ^*arasj Kal^im, 
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to recover i^iazni.^^ Sijistan also 
:aclchbwledged his sway and^ four years i at er, Herat 
^ was delivered by the ; citizens who opposed the 
prOnGhuzz policy of its ruler. The Ghuzz chief of 
Kipriian eventually accepted liis vassalage. ;. Balkh 
iaiid parts' of Khurasan, adjacent to Herat, were thus 
‘gradually annexed to. his growing empire. 
i;C';;;;;This advance into Khurasan brought the Ghorides 
;iiitp;;;-Open^riv \yith the* Khwarizm Shah. Ilr 
; A;fslan’s dea.th was followed by a civil war between his 
' 'two sons, *Takash and Sultan Shah, in which the for- 
;nierv by. agreeing to pay an annual tribute, obtained 
yhelp from ’the Qara-KHitai in expelling his brother. 
;Sultan Shah took refuge with. Miiayyid who sooh; 

" lost . his life ‘fighting for him with Takash. Sultan" 
'then fied to Dihistan and eventually to- Ghor.®® ; His 
ambition thus introduced a new factor inf o. the cpiriH 
plex : . political - sim of - Khurasan; Takash; : 
; sOon; qharrelled with . his Qara-Khitai suzerains;;;;whh/ 
; whom; SultanTiow found ' it - expedient;' to, 
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and a few other towns.®" His ambition however, 
gave him no rest and led him to open conflict even 
with his erstwhile Ghoride friends. Allying himself 
with Tughril, an adventurer who seized and for a brief 
period held swav over Herat, Sultan now “invested 
Fushanj and made raids upon the teiritories of Ghor 
and created tumult and disoider”.’’" 

The Ghorides found their ambition thwarted, 
for Khwarizm reimposed her domination in Khuia- 
san. Sultan only aggravated a situation in which a 
recourse to arms seemed unavoidable. Owing to 
their preoccupations with the Ghaznavrids at the mo- 
ment and Ghiyasuddin’s brother, Muizzuddin’s 
projected Indian expedition, the Ghorides, however, 
could hardly open hostilities. So they sought to nego- 
tiate with Takash regarding matters in Khurasan. 
Ghiyasuddin was even anxious to obtain the latter’s 
help against Sultan Shah, and in a letter da^ed in 1 183 
he offered armed assistance in return."®' Minhaj 
speaks even of a treaty of alliance between the two 
sovereigns,"® and makes some reference to, possibly 
a resultant, Ghoride conflict with the Qara-Khitai 
the termination of whose unwelcome suzerainty the 
Kwarizm Shah desired by all means. After Takash’s 
above mentioned agreement with his brother, the 
alliance, directed against Sultan, naturally became 
inoperative. The Ghorides were thus left to deal single 
handed with Sultan. When they were in a position 
to move against him in 586/1190-91,*® they had, 
however, a freer hand, for the Ghaznawid enemy 
had been entirely eliminated. Both Sultan, and his 
ally, Tughril of Herat, were easily defeated, and 
Herat most probably annexed to Ghor.** Sultan 
died next year but his possessions were at once 
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. of his victory over Sultan, Ghiyasu'^dm' 
^|^asv):hus .unable to extend liis dominion, for Tahash 
icoatrolled the whole of Khurasan. In 578/1182,, he 
sent, an expedition to Bukhara to consolidate his pp^ 
sessions in Transoxiana; he also reduced the turbuknt 
tribes of Qipchaq on the northern boundary of Ids 
empire. On the west he successfully intervened 
in the conflict of the last Seljuq Tugliril tyitli Hs xe- 
bellious vassal, the Atabek Inanaj, and in the battle 
that followed the Atabek’s head was sent, as a present 
to the Caliph at Baghdad."*® He thus became the. 
virtual successor to the Seljuq emperors. But 
with their empire he also inherited their traditional 
enmity to the Caliph. This had the most disastrous 
consequence not only for liis empire but alfo for the 
whole of Muslim Asia. It converted the political 
situation into a triangular conflict which facilitated 
the easy advance of the Mongols a few years later. 
For the time being, Takash’s advance 'into Iraq 
pjfFered a prospect to the. Caliph of rea&big Ms' mn- 
bitions of teniporal power, so long thwarfed by^ 
Se^uqs.^ V But his hopes were frustrated .wlieni-T 
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they at once took advantage of a civil war that broke 
out between his son and grandson, Alauddin and 
Hindu Khan. Ghoride troops entered Khurasan 
and captured Neshapur, Merv, Sarakhs and Tus 
early next year.^" Tcnitorics as far as Juijan and 
Bistam were brought under their sway. Kohistan, 
the stronghold of the Mulahidah heretics, was 
plundered, and the whole of Khurasan for the first 
time was thus occupied by the Ghorides. 

Their triumph was however short-lived, for 
Alauddin, who ultimately succeeded to Takash’s 
throne, proved to be of the same metal as his father. 
He soon recovered Neshapur and other Ghoride 
conquests; even Herat capitulated to him in 598/ 
1201 Inspite of lus easy success Alauddin appears 
to have been anxious for peace with Ghorides, in 
order to deal finally with his hated Qara-khUai 
suzerain.'*® But they gave him no rest. Impa- 
tient to recover Khurasan, the Ghorides opened the 
attack and after obtaining a victory near the Merv- 
ar-rud, besieged Tus and Sarakhs. Herat easily 
fell before them. Alauddin, however, taking advan- 
tage of Muizzuddin’s brief absence from Herat on 
the occasion of his brother Gltiyasuddin’s death 
in 599/1202, defeated the Ghoiide troops under 
Kharnak beseiging Merv, and relieved the city."® 
The long standing rivalry between the two dynasties 
thus came to a head and a decisive conflict could no 
longer be postponed. 

With a view to striking a final blow, Muizzuddin 
accordingly advanced to besiege Guiganj, Alauddin’s 
capital. The latter then hastily returned and was 
compelled to appeal for help to his Qara-khitai 
suzerain.®® This turned the table, and Muizzuddin, 
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Thus' beaten most decisively Mnizzuddin could 
hardly refuse to conclude a defensive alliance with his 
fqrmef enemy iVlauddin.®* Of their late conquests 
Alauddin allowed the Ghorides to retain possession 
only of Herat and Balkh. 

: The, Khwarizm Shall thus clearly beat his rival 
hot , only in. war but also^in diplomacy. In : vain 
he had sought Ghoride assistance against the Qpra- 
khiiais^ i- all he had achieved was merely to increase 
the • ambition , of the opportunist Mnizzuddin; InV 
cpnipelling the latter to. make peace and even eiitef, 
into an alliance with him,' he now used the same 
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expedition thither in order to “put the affairs of the 
treasury and armoury in order.”®® On his way hack 
hedespatched orders to the ruler of Bamian toprepaie 
for the ensuing campaign and to arrange for thebuil" 
ding of a/firidge over the Oxus. From Lahore he 
granted leave to his troops to return to their homes 
for a short while, after which they were to assemble 
for the campaign which he proposed to carry on 
for three years. 

This he was never able to commence, for he died 
before he couli;! reach his capital. With him died 
his empire across the Hindu Kush. Within a few 
years Mahmud, his nephew and successor at Ghor, 
was compelled to acknowledge the Khwarizm Shah’s 
suzerainty; Jifter his death the Shansabani kingdom 
was practically absorbed within the Khwarizmi 
empire. The dissolution of Ghor was complete 
when in 612/1215 Yalduz_, Muizzuddin’s viceroy 
was driven out and Ghazni was attached to the 
appanage of Alauddin’s crown prince, Jalaluddin. 
In his scheme of empire-building, Muizuddin’s 
Indian conquests appeared to have a secondary 
importance. And yet, they survived the destruction 
of his own principality. Had not the Khwarizmi 
empire gone down before the Mongols, the infant 
state of Delhi would probably have met \vith a fate 
similar to that of Ghazni. 

North India 

The beginning of Turkish ascendancy over the 
Islamic world was almostcontemporaneous with the 
emergence of a new fighting order in Ind,ian society. 
The Arab had to fight a Brahmin dynasty in Sind; 
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had given way to a multi-state system in which a cease- 
less struggle for lord-paramountcy was the order 
of the day. The militant Muslims occupying Sind 
and the Punjab increased the forces ofdisunity. Twelfth 
century India was, indeed, a tempting prize for the 
land-hungry Turis. 

It would be convenient to make a rapid poli- 
tical survey of the North Indian states under dynastic 
groupings. 


Muslim States of Punjab and Sind 

Ever since the days of Mahmud, Punjab had 
remained an integral part of the Ghaznawid empire. 
Masud f ound there a safe refuge from the Seljuqs. 
We have seen how Bahram and finally his son 
Khusrau were driven out of Ghazni to rule their 
Indian province. The last-named was succeed ed 
by Khusrau Malik at Lahore, who, in the language 
of the chronicler, “ abandoned himself wholly to 
pleasure while tlie servants of state and governors of 
the country exercised in dependent pow er”. 

The extent of his kingdom cannot be determined 
with any amount of certainty. It probably includ ed 
Peshawar , to-wbich Muizzudd ip led his first attack 
on the Ghaznawid possessions in India. Mahmud 
had wrested Multan from the Qara mitah sect of the 
Shiite Muslims but with the reassertion of the latter’s 
power a few years after his death, it fell off from the 
Punjab province.'" Sialkot appears as the boundary 
towards the state of Jammu which, according to a 
late chronicle, was hostile to Khusrau Malik.'^ 
The Ghaznaivid frontier,' however, was far from 
stable, for the Rajputs steadily pushed it back. 
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death in 588/1192.®' 

The Qaramitah of Multan held the greater part 
of Upper Sind. The history of Uch, however, is 
far from clear. Later writers like Yahya Sirhindi, 
Ferishta and others, probably on the authority 
of Ibnul Asir, state that it was held by the Bhatti 
Rajputs.®® The annals of the Bhattis, however, 
do not make the slightest .reference to their ever 
having held Uch.®’ A likelier suggestion is that it 
was held by the Qaramitah. Muizzuddin in any 
case captured both Uch and Multan in one operation 
10571/1175.'® 

Lower Sind, with its capital at Debal, was under 
a local dynasty. Mahmud’s conquests in those parts 
were anything but complete. Not long after his 
death, a local tribe called Sumra, recovered control 
over the district and became independent. The origin 
of the tribe is uncertain. Ibn Battuta had heard 
they were of Arab descent.'® He is supported by 
the Tuhfatul Kiram,'”‘ but controverted by Ferishta, 
Tahir Nisyani and Abul Fazal who assert that they 
were a local Indian tribe converted to Islam at an 
early date.” Elliot and Tod regarded them as of 
Rajput stock, a branch of the Paramaras.’® Their 
rise to power, according to Mir Masum,’® occurred 
towards the end of Abdur Rashid Ghaznawid’s 
reign whose weakness prompted them to establish 
their sovereignty near the town of Thari. The 
however, places thebeginning of their 
independence about 700/1302.” This is near 
enough to the statement of the Tuhfaiul-Kiram that 
they rose to power in th reign of Ghi)&uddin 
Tughluq.’® This, however, should, in ^ality, 
refer to die Summas who, it is certain, supplanted 
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Sind receiving communications df a religious irn|i!Qrt 
from die Qaramiiah leader of the Druzes who were 
staunch supporters of the Eatimide GalipHsdy 
Their acceptance of the Shiite faith and a resulting; 
intimacy with the Qaramitah of Multan would thus 
appear tohe oflong-standing. In the list Of the Sumf a 
rulers found in the Tuhfatul-Kirarn^ . the eleventh, 
named Chanisar (or Chatisar) is clearly to be idOn- 
tilled with Sinanuddin Chanisar, the ruler of DeBal 
who submitted to Iltutmish in 1228.”, According 
10 Juwaini, he fled from his capital when the 
Khwarizrni prince Jalaluddin Mangbarni ; ' passed 
through Lower Sind on his way to Iraqd® When, 
Muizzuddin captured Debal “as far as the sea ^7 iii 
578/1182,’® he must have only compelled the Sumra 
ruler to acknowledge his suzerainty,®® 

The Western Rajputs ' .’ f*' 7 

Three powerful dynasties ruled thO land' ^from 
Delhi to Gujrat including RajpufanaC 7 Of; t%se 
the Chalukya dynasty of Anhilwara (A;h^Kfllapattaii) 
attained the zenith of its power in thO reign qfja^asihhj 

^Si^araja (10^^1143), r who r'^fteri 
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dhy; jprineip^ity . of ^ Ghitqf 7 / .Tqllqtyiiigyftfe^iT^^ 
rfjjMffiiaj^a^(n33;-|g^^ ^Tadarn^r^?pf^tid|i|y 
diec^b-Ohalukya ' ;:feudatdri:feyy7^;^t;yuhril7|^ 
Teigh 7 ;^f 7 ;flu 57 ;: 7 Bhaiukya 7 ::.Muiai^ 
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were the Paramaras, under Vindhyavarman, able 
to reassert their independence.'® Branches of the 
Paramaras ruling in the country round Mt. Abu, 
also reduced to subjection, however, continued in 
their vassalage until 1 1 79 when those ruling at Bagar 
were supplanted by the Guhelots of Mewar.'® 
The Ghauhana principlality of Nadol also submitted 
to the Chalukyas.'^ Jayasinha also reduced the 
Jadava principality of Girnar, in Kathiawar 
peninsula.®' 

Their power soon brought them into hostility 
with other ambitious dynasties. Jayasinha fought 
an indecisive battle with the Chandellas ofBundel- 
khand.®® His most powerful rival was the Ghauhana 
king of Ajmer. This dynasty, founded by Samanta, 
received considerable extension of territory under 
Ajayadeva who founded Ajmer in the eleventh 
century. His descendant, Arnoraja (c. 1153-1164) 
was for a short period compelled to acknowledge 
Chalukya suzerainty, but soon obtained his indepen- 
dence. One of the Ghauhana branches "occupied 
Nadol, and about the year V.S. 1200/1143A. D., sup- 
planted the Pariharas of Mandor.®’ Branches from 
this family founded the ruling houses of Kotah, 
Jalor, Sirohi andBundi.®® 

The two paramount dynasties of Rajputana 
with their insatiable ambition for power, could thus 
hardly live in peace. Between 1140 and 1150, 
Siddharaja’s successor, Kumarapala (1143-1173) 
twice defeated Arnoraja of Ajmer.®® For a second 
time the Ghauhanas became vassals of Gujrat and 
Someswara, son and successor of Arnoraja, fought 
under Kumarapala’s banners in the latter’s war with 
the Silaharas of Konkan.®® With his death, 
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■"iidwivcrj..:. ,Chalu%a:-:;’^;;p0^^^ ; Xhe^ 

dj^iot •; ' SamSta: :,SinHa‘ , ;piV • Ghitdi^-^|v^^; 
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Only"; tfe Paramaras pf Gliandf avati r emamcid fditlir 
jiil fo . die Chaliiicyaa even upto 1 230Vf ^ , the rest of 
w&tern and southcril Kajputana . became indepeii- 
dent, XHe.ncjtt two rulers of Gujrat, . Mularaja It: 
and 3 hima depended entirely, on the support of dieif 
Paramara vassal and ph; thcyBaghela ; ehicf Layana-r 
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II, or Rai Pitliora of the Muslim writers. Much of his 
alleged prowess and conquests recounted in the 
Piillwiraja Raw of Chand Bardai have been disproved 
by modern research.”® The only undoubted evidence 
of his militaiy exploits is an inscription in the Lalitpur 
district of Bundelkhand dated 1182 A. D. recording 
his capture of Mahoba from Paramardideva the 
Ghandella king of Kalinjar,”^ which however was 
recovered within a year. It is needless to refer to his 
reputed victory over the Pararnaras of Abu, the 
Ghalukyas of Gujrat or the Gahadavalas of Kanouj— 
the latter following his abduction of the Gahadavala 
king Jaichand’s (Jayacchandra) daughter — , for 
these rest on no better authority than the legendary 
and unreliable Raso.'‘^ He was undoubtedly a vi- 
gorous king though his claim to Lord-Paramountcy 
of North India requires substantiation. His relation 
with the neighbouring kings could not have been very 
cordial and this probably should explain his single- 
handed resistance to the Turki invader. We have 
no means of ascertaining the names of the feudatory 
princes who are said to have fought in his side 
against Muizzuddin.'"' It is probable that Govindarai 
(written Khandirai by the Muslim chronicler) 
described as the Rai of Delhi, was his vassal and 
belonged to the Tomara dynasty. 

The Eastern Rajputs 

These consisted of the Gahadavalas of Kanouj, 
the Ghandellas of Kalinjar, and the Kalachuris 
of Ghedi. The Gahadavala principality was founded 
by Ghandradeva towards the end of the eleventh 
century.’'"’ The Ghandellas established their 
power at the expense of the declining Gurjara-Prati- 



liar^ dynasty earlier in- the eentiiry,^^ They held ' 
a; brief stizeraih the Gaiiges-Jurnna but 

y^ere supplanted by I^aklismikarna of the Kalar 
churi dynasty, founded still earlier at Tripuri, iri the; 
jhhbulplir district of the Madhya Bharat proyinc.ed°’“ 
The latter, however, had to succumb to the rising 
Gahadavalas who under Govindachandra{i i 14-1 154) 
extended their territory at the cost of tlie Pala and 
Seha rulers df Bengal on one side and probably of the 
Tomaras of, Delhi on the other. The Ghandella 
dominion comprised Western Bundelkliand probably 
with the Jumna as the northern boundary ; the south- 
eastern frontier must have been co-terminous with that 
of the Kalachuris. They also appear to have excercised 
suzerainty over the Kachwaha rulers of GwaliorP®^ 
The Gahadavala kingdom originally consisted of 
Kasi (Banaras), Kosala (Awadh), Kausika (Allaha- 
bad region) and Indrasthana (Delhi The 

expansionist policy followed by the kings of this dynasty 
soon affected the neighbouring states. Judging from) 
the regnal titles of Ghandradeva which include; those 
borne earlier by Jasahkarna of Tripuri, the Kalachiiris 
appear to have been the first to suffer, - 5; 

Ghandradeva’s grandson Govindachandra ;w^;; 
the greatest ruler of his dynasty. His edntempota^.: 
in Kalinjar, Madanavarma Was howCyer an eguali)^^^ 
ambitious prince who is said to have defeatcdftfe 
Pararharas of Malwa and to have succ^sfiilly. crossed;; 
swords with; . . Jayasinha v Siddhar^a;- bfA fGiyrah^®?} 
The '.ambidoh of the Ghandella aridfGahadhyal^^^^^ 
dppwjers;; ec^ld find satisfacd^ only at thejtcpisf Of 

' A;4>art> of ;^C; jattCf’s ^'Mngdmht' 
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ion.i'” On the northwest Govindachandra appropriat- 
ed a goodly portiond”® Towards the south also the 
Kalachuris suffered attack from tlic Ganga kings of 
Orissa who attained tlie height of their power under 
Ghodaganga {1076-1147). Hostilities wdth the latter 
are referred to in two inscriptions of a line of collateral 
Kalachuri princes of Tummana which led to prolonged 
warfare.^”® The Gangas ultimately succeeded in 
reducing the Kalachuri king Paramardi to vassalage, 
for the latter is mentioned, as fighting under the 
banners of Narasinha II (1278-1302).““ The 
dissolution of their kingdom even before the end of 
the i2th century is indicated by a grant dated in 1214 
wherein the Maharanaka of Kakkaredi (modem 
Rewah), formerly a Kalachuri vassal, is found 
acknowledging Chandella supremacy.”* The last 
Kalachuri record so far discovered belongs to the 
year 1195 A. D.““ 

Inspite of their initfai success over the Kafachuris, 
the Chandellas appear to have been finally beaten 
by the Gahadavalas in the race for power in north 
India. The long reign of Madanavarma (1125- 
1 165) was followed by that of his grandson Paramar- 
dideva. His power was shaken by the defeat inflicted 
by Prithviraja 11 , resulting in the probable loss of his ' 
western possessions to the Ghauhanas. His immediate 
control could not have extended far beyond Mahoba, 
ELhajuraho, Kalinjar and Ajaigarh. An inscription 
dated in 1176 recording a gift of some villages, 
would however seem to extend his sway uptojhansi.**® 

Left alone in the field the Gahadavalas steadily 
widened their dominion. Grants found in Gorakhpur, 
Allahabad and Patna outline the eastward expansion 
of Govindachandra’s kingdom.*” These conquests 
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were mostly at the cost of llie Palas, now being 
practically confined to South Bihar. Govindachandra’s 
expansionist policy was continued by his successor 
Vijayachandra (c. 1 1 55-1 1 70) in whose reign the district 
of Shahabad also appears under Gahadavala rule.^^® 
His son Jayacchandra (Jaichand of the Muslim 
writers) was the last of the imperial Gahadavalas. 
Among his grants which range in date from 1170 
to 1189, those issued from Banaras and Gaya testify 
to his continued hold on Bihar. We shall have 
occasion to describe the hostilities that must have been 
caused by this expansion with* the Pala and Sena rulers 
of Bengal. Towards the northeast comer of the Gaha- 
davala kingdom a line of princes^ calling themselves 
Rashtrakutas, held sway over Budaun from the time 
of Chandradeva, probably as feudatories^^^. 

The States of Eastern India 

The principal feature in the political situation 
of northeastern India during the period under review 
was the rapid dissolution of the Pala^nm ire. Rama- 
pala (c. 1126)^^® who succeeded in recovering his an- 
cestral throne from the Kaivarta usurper Dibya^ 
was able to revive the imperial glory by obtaining 
victories in Utkala, Kalinga and Kamrup. But his 
death was followed by an almost immediate collapse. 
His viceroy Vaidyadeva declared his independence in 
Kammp and the Brahmaputra valley ; the feudatory 
kings of the Varman dynasty mling over the eastern 
and parts^ of southern Bengal also set themselv^ up 
as independent sovereigns'^®. Even the petty rulers 
' of Apa.ra-^andara (in Hooghly- district) repudiated 
their vassalage and, what is more, entered into alliance" 
With the Senas who, under Vijayasena (1097-1159) 
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had lately asserted independence over a part of Radha 
(West Bengal)’^". Under Kumarapala (i 126-30) 
and Madanapala (c. 1130-50) the Pala kingdom 
fast dwindled in size and came to comprise only a small 
portion of the Varendri division of north Bengal. 
In Bihar their power was circumscribed by the inde- 
pendent principality of Yakshapala at Gaya, a former 
vassal of Ramapala.*^* Another recently indepen- 
dent dynasty calling themselves Pitliipalis, ruled over 
parts of Gaya and Hazaribagh districts''^. 

In the scramble for territories that followed the 
dissolution of the Pala empire the Senas forestalled 
all the otliers. In their grants they call themselves 
Brahmakshatrijas ^’^ — a term which indicates a mixed 
origin — and are known to have come from south 
India either as adventurers taking service 
under the Palas or in the train of the Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya when he invaded northeast India bet- 
ween c. 1044 and 1068.*'* Vijayasena (1097-1159)'®® 
soon attacked and dispossessed the Varmans of east 
Bengal from where he issued a grant in 1159.''® 
Evidence suggests that he also made himself master 
of a part of Varendri ; the last grant of Madanapala 
issued in Bengal is dated in his eighth regnal year.'” 
In his grants Vijayasena claims not only to have de- 
feated the Gaura ruler but also those of Kamrup, 
Kalinga and the smaller princes of north and south 
Bengal. The victory over the Kamrup king may 
have some reference to his conflicts with either 
Ryarideva or his successor Udayakarna who preceded 
Vallabhadeva of the Chandra dynasty in Kamrup.”® 
Raghava, the successor of Choraganga of Orissa is 
said to have levied tribute on tlie lands b'ordering the 
Ganges and thus presumably incurred the hostility 
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Di the Senas who were related to the Sura princes of 
'iie affected territory. Vijayasena also fought 
"'successfully with Nanyadeva of MitMla (north 
Bihar) In the grant of Ids successor Vallalasena, 

' Vijayasena is mentioned as having sent a naval expe- 
' dition up the Ganges. This must obviously refer to 
the beginning of hostilities with the Gahadavalas. 
then advancing rapidly into Magadha. 

Madanapala of the Pala dynasty was most probably 
driven out of Bengal after his eighth regnal year. He 
succeeded in maintaining only a precarious hold 
over parts of Patna and Monghyr districts upto c. 
1150.'®° Vallalasena (1159-1170) and his son 
Lakshmanasena^ the ‘mi Lakhmania^ of the Persian 
chronicles, (1170-1206) not only maintained their 
hold over Mithila b ut also appear to have advanced 
westwards. The Palas lingered somehow near 
Gaya where an inscription of a prince, presumably 
of this dynasty, named ^vindapala is dated in his 
14th regnal year which some scholai^ equate with 
V. S. 1238/1175 A. Another prince, named 

Palapala , is also mentioned in the inscription of an 
image dedicated in his 35th regnal year.^®® For 
all practical purposes, however, the Palas ceased to 
exist in Bihar, the greater part of which passed to the 
control of the Gahadavalas. By the end nf tli p' 
cent ury Pala rule, if it existed at all, must have bee n 
confined to w hat is now Bihar district within which w as 
siti ^te 9 ~~tEc" Buddhist monaste ry (vihara) town of 
Uddandapur (Odanfapuri). 

— r II II ii_ . . ■ ■ -i I- I ir ir 

NOTES 

1 t. The fa’eginning of Seljuq empire can he dated from IG40, the year in 
which they inflicted, a resounding defeat on Masud 1 , south of the Osius. 
Gtmcfafi, T, p. .435* 
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2. In 510/1116, according to Ihnul x. p. 213, Sanjar succcMfully 
intervened in favour of Bahram in his quarrel with his step-brother Arslan. 
On his accepting Scljuq suzerainty, the former was installed on the Ghazni 
throne. Bahrain soon repudiated the vassalage and stopped the payment 
of tribute ; but he was easily reduced in 530/1135. Guzidak i, p. 458. Juwaini 
gives the date as 529/ 1 134 j i, p. 4. 

3. IhmlAtVf xi,p. 285*82; GuztdoA, gives a slightly different account. 

4. According to Fasikti quoted by Raverty ; irons. Tab, Ahr., p. 358, 
note I, even the father of Alauddtn Husain of Gbor, the ‘Svorld-bumer’* was 
Sanjar’s vassal. Alauddin himself was reduced in 547/x 152. Minhaj seems to 
allude to this act in bis account of Alauddin*s conflict with Sanjar ; Ibid^'p, 149 
and 357-8. 

5. Bartold ; Turkssimj p. 323. 

6. /^na/ilnV,xi, p. 37-8. Girr.idah,i, p. 487 andRcwjn^^ p. 172, place it 

'®^534/tt40»hut Juujflim, u,p. 5, and J6n«l ^str, xi, p.37j as well as Bartokl: 
Turkistartt p. 326, place it in 536/1 141. * 

7. Juwoinif p. 88. 

8. i.p.487. Fortheorigmofthedynasty of Khwarizm, which was founded 
by Nushdgin, a slave of Malik Shah, see JmoainU p. 2 ; Guzidaht I, p* 486 ; 
Minh^y, pp. 243-5, however, gives an entirely diiTcrent account. For the name 
Khwarizm and its capital Gurganj (modem Konya Urgendj) see the artkle on 
Khwarizm in En^lcpsadia of Islam. 

9. The Ohuzz bdonged to thcTurkbh stock and had only recently began 
to accept Islam. See En^. Isl,, arttde on Ghuzz. 

10. For details /ee Bartold : Turkislan, p. 329IT. 

SI, The begintung of this quarrel maybe traced to the early years of 
Sanjar’s reign when Masud I, the Seljuq ruler of Iraq (1134-1152) depoaedthe 
reigning Caliph and appointed bts own nominee. See Ibnul AHr,x^ pp 
270-272 for details. 

12. Juwaini^ ii, p, 16 ; Guzidak, i, According to Ibnal Asir, xi 

p. loi, be was originally Sanjar's slave, but Bartold, op. di, p. 335, asserts 
that he was the leader of the Ghuzz. 

13. Ibnul Asir, », p. 168, Jtswaini, idan. places the event in 565/1169. 

14. Jhrml Asir, xt, p.37, states that Atsiz even concluded a friendly allunce 
with the Qara-Kkilais against his suzerain ; but Bartold : Twhistan, p. 327, 
is inclined to doubt it. 

15> Juwaini, ii, p. 88; Guzidak, i, p. 489. 

16. Juwaini, op,(U,p. 7. 

17. Ibid, p.7, 

18. Juwaini, ii, p. xo. For these periodical conflicts in which the help 
oftheQ.^a-K%ito‘and the Scljuq or the Khwarizm Shah was invariably sought 
by the two contending parties, see Bartold, ep. rif. p. 333ff. 

19. final ArtV :»,p. 131, 

20. Juwdni, ii, p.i6. 

21 . Ibnut Asir, xi, p. 1 68; Juwaini, idsm, places the event in 5^5/ 1 1 69 > but 
Bartold upholds the above date. 

22. Gtaidah i, p. 460 • Rawandi : p. 175. 
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83. M itifjaj : p.ssff* It is not certain who was the antagonist of Alattddin 
at Ghazni, for the accounts are not unatuiUous as to the date of Bahram’s death 
and die accession of his son, Khusrau. Minhaj, pp. 24-5, states that Bafaranj 
was driven out of Ghazni By Alauddin, and places his dcatli in 55a/ 1156. An 
anecdote pn p. 115, however, implies that it was Khusrau who opposed 
Alauddin. Guzidah^ i, p. 40Q, and Ibmd Asir, xi, p. 85, date Bahrain’s death in 
544/ 1 149 and 548^1 153, respectively. Baizawi, f. 51a, states that Baliram died 
Before Alauddin’s march on Ghazni, which must have occured soon after 544, 
the year in which Saifuddin’s head was sent to Sanjar, Ihmd Aiif, xi, pp. 74, 
places Alauddin’s sack of Ghazni after his defeat by Sanjar in 547, which seems 
improbable. He furdicr states that Alauddin placed h« brother Saifuddin 
on the throne of Ghazni and on Bahram subsequently murdering tlic latter, 
once again marchel to sack the city. But Bahram had died in the meantime 
and his successor Khusrau had fled to the Punjab. Guzidah supports this but 
confuses Khusrau with his son Kliusrau Malik, last of the Ghaznaivids. 
According to Minliaj, Khusrau left Ghazni only on tlic approach of the Ghuza 
who then occupied it for 10 years. The dates 552/1157 and 555/1160 for 
the accessions of Khusrau and his son, Khusrau Malik, quoted by Raverty s 
op. cit., p. 114, note — from their suppositious coins described in a manuscript 
entitled Tafsil -usikkaft, do not prove anything, since tlic legends given thctcin 
arc fictitious and the work was admittedly compiled late in the 18th century. 

24. Anr, xi, pp, 66 and 74. Raioaftsfi, p. 1 76, and GestsiW, i, p. 460, 
add that Alauddin also entered into an alliance with Ali Cbatri, Sanjar’s rebe* 
llious Governor of Herat, who was, however, executed at the time of Alauddin’s 
defeat. See Minhaj p,237 for an ambiguous allusion to this fact. 

25. Sujira p. 22. See iflso Nizami Uruzi i Chahar Mapala, p. 29, for an 
eye witness account of the event. 

a6. Minhaj, p, Gaff. 

27. Jbml Asir t xi, p- iai. Guzidah, i, p. 40S, andBairowi, 86b, hov/ever 
respectively, date the event in 551/1156 and 558/1163. Raverty; op. cit. 
?• 3 d 3 > note, also supports Guzidah, but in view of the fact that Nizami Uruzi 
dedicated his Chahar Maqala, finished, according to Browne, in 1156/7, -to 
Alauddin, who is referred to as living, Ibnul Asir’^t date must be regarded a 
correct. Browne: translation of Chaitar Majala,p.qi. 

28. Ibnul Asir •. xi, p. 126. • 

29. Ibid, p. 131. 

30. Fasihi, quoted by Raverty oj>. cit, p. 374, note 3 ; Minhaj, p. 71, 

31. Ibid, p, 72flr. 

32. Raverty ; op.rit, p, ig2^]\4inhaj,p. 73 j Ibnul Asir, 

33 * Jtavami, ii, pp. 7-ig ; Raverty : op. rit.pp. 345 and 378. 

34. Ibnul Asir ; xi, p. jfig ; jfuwaini, ii, p. igf. 

35. Bartoldj Turhistan, p. 340, fatvaini,n, p. 22, adds that he vainly 
^appealed to the Ghoridcs lot hdp against Sultan . 

' 36. Jumaini,B., pp. 24-.a5. 

37. Minhaj. 9.73-4. ^ 

;38, Bartold ; Turhistan, p. 340-42. 

39. Mmhaj 5 p. 329. Raverty, cp.rit. pp.243, 245 and 382. ^ 
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40. IhnulAsiri xii, p, a8. p. 28 places some events which 

happened subsequently, in 586/1190. Minliaj, p. 74, dates tbescin 588/1192 but 
in this year Mukzuddin could not have been present in this battle as he is 
reported to have been, since in that year he was engaged in preparations for his 
second expedition against Prithviraja, 

41. itfiufilsiV :xu,p.64,alsomentionsUic fact thatin 594, Takash besieged 
Herat which would show that thecity wasnot included in his empire. Sec also 
Minhaj, p. 329. 

4a. Juwami : ii, p. 30. 

43. Bartold: TorHiifla, p. 34 *- For the details of Tughril’s conflict with 
theAtabcks,8ecAwondi; pp. 435-441 ; /finuMsir, xii, pp. 44-50 ; GuztdaA^ 
b PP- 475 - 6 * 

44. The Caliph Nasir-lo-dincllah, in support of the Atabck against Tughril^ 
sent, along with Inanaj’s letter, a similar invitation to Takash, to intervene 
in the quarrel. Ibnal Asir : xii, p. 45 ; Bartold : Turkestan^ 346*7 ; Juioaini^ 
ii, p. 33 - 

45. Ravefty : op. oil. p. 243. A similar letter from the Caliph urging 
himcventocnterintoanalliancewiththc*mfidel* Qara-khilais against Takash^ 
was discovered at Gharm, m 1215 ; JuMoini, li, p. 120. See also Ibnut Asir^ 
xii, pp. 51 sq. 

46. Juwatntt ii, p. 46'49» 

47. Ibnul Aitr, xii, p. 8 1 -82. 

48. Minhaj, p. 75, refers to a request made by Alauddin for the conclusion 
ofanagreementwthOhor even on condition of his vassalage. Jbnul Asir, idem, 
also refers to a similar request made by tlie Klnvarizm Shah in 

49. Minliaj, p. 77. 

50. Jutemni, ii, p. 55 Gatidak, i, p. 41 1, adds that he also summoned to hb 
assistance his vassal, the Khan of Samarqand on this occasion. 

51. Minhaj, p. 123 ; Tbnul. Asir, xii, p. 86. 

52. Juttfaini,u,p. GuztdaA, i, p. 412. 

53. Minhaj, p.i2i ;Jiiwaini, p.53. 

54. Bartold ; Turkestan, p. 352. 

55. Ibnul Asir, xii, p. gS. 

56. Jmoaini, ii, p. 58. 

57. Minhaj, p. X23. 

58. For an account of the dynasty’s achievements sec Majumdar^ 
The Gujjara-Pratihara Empire. 

59. Minhaj, p. 26. 

60. Adahul Harb ; f. 76a. 

61. Aj; L 0. 507, f. 45. The Raja of Jammu named Chakra 

Deo is said to have invited and helped Mulzzuddin against Khusrau. The 
account, inspite of its doubtful authenticity is accepted unreservedly in the CHI, 

P- 39 - Raverty quotes extensively from it. The hostility of the alleged 
rulcrofJammuwithKhusrau, however, might have had some connection with 
the aggressions of the **Mlecchas from the upper Indus Valley” in 1144 and of 
the ^‘Javana Turushkas” between 1150-55, as mentioned in the Kashmh^ 
chronicles ; Rajataran^ni, ii, p. 217 ; sec also introduction, p. 228 j Dvilijc^ 
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Rafataran^ini, cited in Roy, H. G. : Dyndslk history of Northern India, i, pp. 1 72-3. 

62. /J, xIj* p. 17-8 ; see also Tod; Tratisactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
p. 135. Tliomas : Chronicles, p. Go. HCIP, v, p. 82. 

63. Raverty : 0^. p. 452 ; noteS, doubts whether the work Fmshor, 
as Written in Minhaj, p. i iG, really rcfeis to Peshawar, which accoidtug to him, 
was called Bagram in those days. Ibnul Asir, xi, pp, 75-6, however, removes 
thedoubt by referring to it as Furshawai which adcordmg to Ravet ty, was the 
same tes Peshawar. Minhaj also uses the term on anothci occasion ; p. 9 - 
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CHAPTER III. . 

THE INITIAL fJONQUESt . 

'r'\- • 

V In the last chapter 'have been described the stages 
in which Punjab and Sind were annexed to the growing 
Ghoii'de empire. Muslim rule in these countries 
was not new ; the conquest was little more than a 
dynastic change, and resistance to the invader could 
never assume the colour - of "S socio-religious war. 
Such conflict was bound to occur in territories which 
had an unbroken tradition of Hindu rule, and there it 
was that the Muslim Turks met with real and sustained 
opposition. Not only were they of an alien race but 
were followers of a religion which had little in 
common with that practised in India. Hinduism 
has amazing powers of assimilation ; it has absorbed 
countless peoples in the past whose identity is now . 
lost in the mosaic of Indian society and culture. But 
not so the Muslims ; they resolutely maintained 
their identity and refused compromise in religion. , For . . 
thcflrst time in her history, India was to reconcile her-. / 
self to the existence of a separate culture-community. ; r 
Before we proceed to describe the initih! conquest ;; 
of:the north Indian kingdoms,:it would be appropriated 
to discuss the geography of the invariotty ^Thdia^di 
:is d land of sharp, climatic and orographical cohriast/ d: 
d idnspite; of apparent lack of natural bouhdaiiesi withm 
her frontiers, an invader has to proceed d^lH dcauridh^l^ 
Ibdusdvall^^^^^ is a ; woridrih itsellMd^& 
with; die-- west::and;dhpmGri|^^ 
dlb&d^whh- bid' squtfed^d^ 
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mountains, parched soil and a pitiless sun make 
subsistence the reward of constant struggle. The 
stony soil of Rajputana has made restless warriois 
of her men. And yet, across the Aravalli range, 
only a couple ofhundred miles from Central Rajputana 
is the agriculturists’ paradise. The Ganges valley, 
a belt of land not exceeding three hundred miles in 
breadth and skirted by the forbidding Himalayas and 
Central Indian wilderness on either side, has tlie 
means of supporting the densest population in the 
whole of North India. Like the Nile valley, it has been 
the centre of civilised life from the earliest times, 
for a kind nature has made man indifferent to 
struggle for material ends. As if to complete its isolation 
nature has provided a narrow entrance to the valley 
which it is not difficult to guard. The Aravalli hills 
from the southwest and the Siwalikh (Sapadalaksha) 
from the northeast approach each other across the 
plain separating the Punjab from the Ganges valley, 
leaving a conveniently narrow gap not more than a 
hundred miles in width. Through this gap, or to 
use a commoner term bottleneck, alone, the Ganges 
valley or, to use the name given by the Muslims, 
Hindusthan could be approached militarily from the 
west. Nature has decreed that Hindusthan’s fate is 
decided in battles fought not inside the valley, but 
in the plains extending from the Sutlej to the Jumna. 
For once the invader set his foot inside the flat liver- 
country* of the Ganges, defence was necessarily at a 
disadvantage. Progress would be found easy until 
he came up, at the eastern bend of the river, against 
a similar entrance narrowed by the northern spurs of 
the Vindhyas and the Tcrai. At this point, noith of 
the river, the plains are intersected by numerous swift 
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nwi^^afibrds the dnly Goritpara%eH:ehsy pa$s^ejh^ 
yet another ^fertile cbiinti^' of tiv 
Bengal is remarkably welhprovieLed -wth 
defences also. Her climate, marshy; soil and' cotitittess 
nvers' with seasonal floods are a great deterreiit jto the; 
northerner. On the west, almost an imbroken chain 


of hills and trackless forests extend to a great iengtli 
towards the sea ; on tire eastj she is shut off By a similar 
barrier pierced only by the Brahmaputra which leads 
to another narrow valley, equally fertile, but Miose 
uneven soil, hooded streams and moist air are a death- 
trap to the western invader. ; " 

It is these water-courses that the invader, from the 


northwmt had perforce lo follow, ■ for living bn the 
lands he traversed was a vitak necessity ; to mis- 
understand the direction of geography was to cotirt 
disaster. Muizz;uddin’s earlier attempts on India! 
provide a good illustration, but a preliminary; 
remark on the route from Afghanistan appears fele-r; 
-vant. The brdinaiy route from beyond the Sulaiitian 
mountains in those days was not the well-knowm Kliai-;. 


bar pass, nor the Bblan in the souths but through ;tHe 
Gomal, which led to Dera Ismml Klian and thenchtO 
'tipper Sind Sa'gar Doab; ' ; TheTUiaibar,,Bo!^n;a^^^ 
less accessible Kurram and Todii passes WefeHbt use^^^^ 
by trading caravan's 'to the same extent as; Gpmal 

•pK^sageydnch.w^'-themormalmUhary’rbute/^ 
yV Thik'^is; :bOihe' "out' by !&eyfaGt;!;thak 
yhdigfe^cetttdry^^ 

'.'ribt •Hahore ■•bvTpsh awar':' ! 


!|hei^;&pi^St'rcuter5tb^thef:^^ 
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Kurram,Tochi and Gomal passes and Khaibar involved 
a long detour through the north. Politically the 
Khaibar area was not safe ; the tribes inhabiting the 
northern Sind Sagar Doab were perpetually hostile. 

It was Upper Sind therefore which Muizzuddin 
could reach on his first expedition into India. How 
easily the dynasties of Multan and Uch fell to his army 
has been described in the last chapter. His next 
expedition, bold as it was ill advised, was yet only a 
continuation of earlier attempts to penetrate through 
western Rajputana. For, pressure from the Turks had 
kept the Rajputs busy in that quarter throughout the 
last fifty years. In an inscription of the Ghauhana 
ruler, Chachigadeva ofNadol, dated in 1262, reference 
is made to the defeat and destruction of a Turushka 
army by his ancestor, Anahilladeva, a contemporary 
of Bhima I of Gujrat.^ His son Kalhana, the dates of 
whose inscriptions range from 1161 to 1179, also 
destroyed a Turushka army.® It was perhaps one 
of these expeditions which resulted in the capture of 
Nagaur (in Marwar state) by Bahlim, Bahram’s 
governor in the Punjab, as recorded in the Tabaqat-i- 
J^asiri.* All these were destined to fail, but in so doing 
they were to bring geography to the forefront of military 
calculations. . 

Following these examples, Muizzuddin directed 
his forc^ against the Chalukya state of Gujrat, 
a province rich in resources and holding, as it might 
have been presumed, the key to the Indian hinterland. 
It held, at any rate, an effective paramountcy over 
the western Rajput, states and was thus an obstacle to 
his plan of outflanking the Ghaznawids and opening 
up a route into Hindusthan. Passing through Multan 
and Uch in 1178, he struck across the Rajputana 
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jdesert 'an(i arrive^d with an ekliausted aritiy at fe 
hf Mt/AM wherehe^^^ fresh troops of Mylaraja. 

n y/aiting to oppose his progress. In the engagerhent^, 
Ipughtnear the village . of Kayadra® in a position which 
%as not ohMnizzuddin’s choosing, he suffered, a signal : 
'defeat; He was lucky to be able to escape with his 
beaten army. 

It was a defeat not only of his forces but also of his 
plans. For him Hindustan now appeared to have 
only one practicable approach and the annexation 
of the Ghaznawid Punjab became more a . strategic 
than a political neccessity. The next few years ac- 
cordingly found him making a determined and gradual 
advance through Khusrau Malik’s dominion. Pesha- 
war, as wc have seen, was taken in 1179 ; Sialkot fell 
in 1185 ; and Lahore, after three expeditions was 
finally occupied in 1 186. Three years later he began 
his operations against India proper. 

, It is worthwhile at tlris stage to refer to earlier 
attempts in this direction, for Muizzuddin’s victory On 
, the plains of Tarain was not, as is generally supposed, 
an isolated personal triumph, nor was it an accident. 
It was, on the one hand, the execution of a deliberate 
plan by a resolute conqueror and, on the other, ..the 
consummation of a process which extended oVerVthe 
whole of the 12th century., His Was only the; iipOst 
;5UGCessful ,,of the many attempts made by theTMrfe 
\ frOm the nOrcii west to obtain a foothold in Hindusthan 
^ all "pf which may therefore be regarded, as preliminai 
:.;ries -to Ta Shansabanj lccmqueidf;;tlm^ 

;!C;pedraps,;;:un^fingl^ broughf .u^yay^supcessfo 
;;';a;:c^n^ryldC'.x^a>nnpitering:, activityj^^ 
milit^r^acitiqh-^ which..he ' was ;hp|];th 
|';|M^m^’^^il|iahh^am^ighs%H 
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and the Ghaznawid governors of Punjab, although 
. serving a fast-declining empire, yet maintained pres- 
sure on the Hindu states of the Gangetic valley. 
According to Baihaqui,® Ahmad Niyaltigin led an ex- 
pedition into Hindusthan and penetrated as far as 
Banaras. The same authority also credits Masud 
with the capture of Hansi.’ -Ibrahim is also said 
to have conducted expeditions against “the infidels”, s 
Between 1086 and 1090 his son Mahmud, the governor 
of the Punjab, is also reported to have plundered Kanouj 
and Kalinjarand attached Ujjain.® The cumulative 
effect of these raids at the end of the i ith century could 
not have been very great, but the seriousness of the 
Turkish danger was realised by the Rajput kings. This 
is clear from the mention of the tax called Turushka- 
danda (probably collected to pay off the Turks or to 
meet the increased cost of fighting them) in a grant 
of the Gahadavala ruler Govindachandra.’® The 
language of the grant suggests that the tax was a fami- 
liar impost. These attacks increased in frequency 
and extent in the following century'. A grant of 
Govindachandra dated in iiog refers to his father 
Madanapala as having “compelled the kammira to lay 
aside his enmity by his matchless fighting”. “ In an 
inscription of the feudatory prince Lakhanapala of 
Budaun his great grandfather Madanapala is mention- 
ed “in consequence of whose distinguished prowess 
there never was any talk of the kammira coming to the 
bank of the river ofthe Gods”.*® The queen of Govinda- 
chandra extols her husband as one “who had been com- 
missioned by Hara (God) in order to protect Baranasi 
from the wicked Turushka warrior as the only one 
who was able to protect the earth”.*® The reference 
to Banaras seems to indicate its connection yvith the 
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ex]>edition of Hajib Tugbatigin, the governor of Punjab 
under Masud III who is reported to have penetrated 
to a 'place across the Ganges which no one except 
Mahmud I had reached before.^^ Vijayachandra 
(1150-1170) also claimed to have “swept away the 
affliction of the globe by streams of water flowing from 
the eyes of the wives of the hammim, the abode of 
wanton destruction to the earth”.^® The last Gaha- 
davala ruler Jayacchandra is also credited in later 
Sanskrit works wilh having overcome the king of 
Ghord''* This must refer to some ’preliminary’’ inroad 
before the final engagement. 

The most vigorous pressure, however, was bound 
to be felt by the Chauhanas who ruled the territory 
, extending from Ajmer to Delhi and v/ho thus guarded 
the entrance into Hindusthan. Durlava 11 of Sambhar 
is said to have lost his life in fighting the Turks. 
Ajayadeva is credited witlt having repeatedly defeated 
the Muslim intruders.^’ During the reign ofArnoraja 
the Turks destroyed Pushkar and reached as far as 
Anasagar. In the following reign of Vigraharaja IV 
they advanced on Balbera (modern Rupnagar in 
Kishangarh) The Delhi pillar inscription of this 
king dated V. S. 1220/1163 A. D. records his con- 
quest of the land between the Vindhya and the Hima- 
layas, his extermination of the mlecchas and restoration 
of the country to the Aryas.’^^ He exhorts" his des- 
cendants, to continue the war against the unclean 
invaders. A more definite evidence of the threatening 
advance of the Turks is furnished by an inscription 
of Prilhviraja I recording the fortification of the fron- " 
'^’tier town of Hansi to check the .progress of *^thc 
, hammim who has become the cause of -’anxiety, to 
' ythe world” Tire inscription also mentions the sack 
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of “Panchapur”, probably identical with Pancha-, 
pattan (Pakpattan) on the old bank of the SutlejP* 
The mention of Hansi along with Pakpattan 
indicates the tract through which the Turish 
attacks were being delivered. The fortification of 
Hansi points to a policy of occupying important 
towns in this area for better defence. No cpigraphic 
records exist to show the extent to witich this policy 
was subsequently continued by the Chauhanas, but 
a few years later, as we know from the Muslim accounts, 
Bhatinda, situated about a hundred miles north of 
Hansi, had become a Ghauhana stronghold when 
Muizzuddin, opening his attacks on Hindusthan,®^ 
closely besieged it in 587/1191. 

It was probably a surprise atuick, for the garrison 
failed to hold out and quickly surrendered. This 
easy victory, however, Muizzuddin was not prepared 
to follow up by an immediate advance into Ghauhana 
territory. Instead, he left Ziauddin of Tulak wdth 
12,000 troops to hold it till his return Dcxt year. But 
before he could start on his way back, Prithviraja 
came in person to recover the fortress.-’ According 
to Ferishta, his army consisted of “two hundred 
thousand horsemen and thirty thousand elephants”.** 
Muizzuddin turned round to meet him but in thebattle 
fought near the village ofTarain, not far from the fort, 
he svas decisively beaten.** Wounded seriously, . 
he was helped to escape by a Khalji cavalryman, and 
with the remnant of his forces managed to reach 
Ghazni. Prithviraja immediately invested the for- 
tress but it took him thirteen months to force Ziauddin 
to surrender. 

According to Ferishta the battle was lost owing to 
the negligence of the Afghan, Khalji and Kliurasani 
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twenty Aousaiid -cavalry.; 
^Spp^cSi^^ife ;iiis Gh^hana ^ adversary on :thc 
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to :gain time for completiiig his pre- 
‘Ipaiaii^s'uiyfiv^ Mulk Ruknuddin 

jMaMkisIfe^iiifom demand Prithviraja’s 

yStibihMid^ defiance and scorn, 

i l^lgp^alliy:;:^ When: battle was eventually 

Ji^dined army was reported to have numbe- 

thousand men “according to the 
f;|iidsp;:autjiehd^ J^luizzuddin divided 

^|ijus|fo)^e^intOv four of which engaged 

At the end of the day the 

>fijit|ipiyisioh^ in reserve, attacked the exhausted 
|en^}y^|ttid:tl>hstdeGided. t^ Khandi Rai 

^iGp^iridfoRai^^^ had wounded Muizzuddin in the • 
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^Sanskrit on'the^t^versemay; 


jif’ 7 .xviugLiuill.a 
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acknowledged Muizzuddin’s suzerainty. An occupa- 
tion army was stationed at Inderpat near Delhi under 
the command of Qutbuddin Aibak who was to act 
as Muizzuddin’s representative in India.^* 

The conqueror then returned to his Central Asian 
projects leaving Aibak with wide powers to consolidate 
and extend the conquests. A serious rising by the sup- 
porters of Prithviraja engaged the latter’s immediate 
attention. In Ramzan 588/1 192 a Hindu chief whom 
Hasan Nizami calls Jatwan (evidently some chief 
of the Jat tribe who traditionally are said to have < 
possessed the area, besieged the Aluslim garrison at 
Hansi. Ajbak at once rushed to its relief, raised the 
siege and pursued Jatwan upto Bagar. There the 
chieftain turned round, gave battle and was defeated 
and slain.” Having refortified Hansi towards the 
end of the same year Aibak crossed the Jumna to es- 
tablish a military base in the Upper Doab.” The 
greater part of the region was held, under the Gahad- 
avalas, by the Dor Rajputs with their stronghold at 
Baran, who were by no means pacifically disposed to 
the Muslim power established just across the river”. 
Their traditional accounts, emphasising the hard 
fight they put up against the Turkish forces under 
the leadership of Chandrasena, find partial confirma- 
tion in a document purporting to be a grant made 
by Muizzuddin Mohammdbin Sam wherein Ajaipal, 
a relation of Chandrasena is rewarded for his help 
in the capture of Baran, a clear proof that treachery 
expedited'the event.” Meerut was also occupied on 
this occasion, and the two places, fortified and gar- 
rison^, became spearheads of attack from^ the north 
on thfe Gahadavala dominions.®” 

Aibak next set himself tofind a central and perma- 







piieadqiiarters. vThe ' .^mp jat. ,; Inderp^iW^^ 
rdeariv a!, temporary residence and could liardly sdisfy; 
d.lie growing needs of a political: capital; ...Ajrnejr,^-; 
/situated vvell inside Rajputana, appeared unsuitable^ 
/as a.centfp of Turkish power which was meant to be 
.expaiicied towards Hindusthan. Delhi was a better 
alternative ; its situation- and historital traditions" 
provided the necessary features. A timely discovery, 
of iiosiile/designs of the Tomara ruler furnished the. 
pretext .and accordingly, early in 589 / 1193 , Aibdt 
ino^ed his force against the city. It was occupied 
fwith cpriiparative ease, the Hindu princebeing allowed, 
to i.eyacuatl? his nien. Delhi thus became the capital. 
' Of .M^ Indian dominion.^® 


/:j///^ery\/S^^ Aibak had to take the field.. again.. 
'/Hariralai:/,^^ of the late Chauhana/kihg.j-: 



/ undeB; Mulk . The Chauhahas also dro^e 
put/ln^rfeildatQry prince, Prithviraja’s son, and;,pcciB, 
/; pi^iy^ebpn Aibak’s approach, they ydthdrey/ wont 
f bbm;^t}m/^laces enabling the prince^ to be fein^tedv 
,/:%it befere/Hariraja could be ehectiyely/pUrsued/''^^^^ 


■/Thi|/\^S:dib\yevef' Oasily. cru^edi^'CHdrir^fe-^^s 
l/tt?datge;-.:wberi(/accbrdmgidcr;jliM 

ir bv : hi<5 mast pf a t t. 
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immediately on his return in 590/11 94, Aibak is stated- 
to have crossed the Jumna a second time and captured 
Kol (Koil, Aligarh)." 

He was still in the Doab when Muizzuddin once 
again marched his forces to Hindusthan. The ope^ 
rations against the Dors in thcupper Doab were clearly 
designed to prepare the way for an eventual conquest 
of the Gahadavala dominion, for it contained 
the coveted Hindusthan proper. Aibak probably 
visited Ghazni to assist in the formulation of plans 
which his master now came personally to execute. 
With the Delhi forces having joined him, Muizzuddin 
marched at the head of the invasion army numbering 
fifty thousand horsemen, towards Banaras.*® Jayaccha- 
ndra’s reconnoitering force suffered defeat in a prelim- 
inary engagement with Aibak’s advance guards.*® TJie 
two main armies eventually met in the vicinity ol 
Chandwar on thejnmna, hehveen Kanonj and Eiah. 
The battle was severely contested, the Gahadavalas, 
ledbyjayacchandrain person, almost carrying the day 
when his own death threw his army into confusion. 
Muizzuddin was quick to take advantage of the deve- 
lopment and turned the confusion into a rout 

This victory added another great kingdom extend- 
ing as far as Monghyr to the Shansabani empire. 
It was made a military division and Malik Husamuddin 
Ughulbak became its first commandant (Muqti). 
Garrisons were placed in Banaras, Asni and other 
towns whose occupation, because of tlie treasure they 
were reported to contain, took precedence over that 
even of the capital city of Kanouj,*® which was not 
taken until 595/1198-9, Gahadavala rule however, 
still survived in the country. A grant discovered at 
Machlishahr, dated in 1199, was issued by Jayac- 



ri^: 

’ijaiidfa^ sf^soriy HarisHchaiidi'a who appears; Mitreiii; 
35 .;ah;ind soyereigri;*^ An - inscriptioii of; 

Ranaka' A^^ in the Miraapur .; 

iistiiet ; refers to the Dahadayala kingdom as if it W^ 
stlil coritinuing ; it, however, omits the reigning king’s 
name, possibly to indicate the recent political change.®® 
Even iCanouj: must have been recovered to iieces- 
siiate its subsequent reconquest by Iltutmish.®^ 

: f After Muizzuddi departure Aibak had to proceed 

to til e' relief of the garrison in Kof hard pressed, 
possibly, by the Dor Rajputs. On his return to Delhi 
in : 591/1 195, news arrived of fresh trouble in Ajmer, 
fiarhajahad once again driven out his nephew and 
Whs reported to be sending an army under Jhatrai to 
attack Delhi. Leaving a part of liis forces to 
guard die capital, Aibak quickly set out to 
iiiiiefcept Jhatrai. Tlie latter thereupon turned and 
took, shelter in Ajmer. On being closely besieged 
and miable to hold out any longer, Hariraja with ali 
fds followers sacrificed himself in tlie funeral pyre. 
Aibak then entered Ajmer but as Prithviraja’s son.had 
:pfpyed a liability as vassal, he decided, on direct 
. ianhexatioH, and a Muslim officer was installed :: 


the first time. . The prince, wasyhqwever,,’*; 
' Abjiipehsated with Rantliambhor which later Wasytp. : 
, bccb,me_ the seat of a revitalised Ghauhana^ dynasty. % - 
; ]c iurggs;/.! 195-6, MuizEuddm agairycame:: 

;:AQ;yA}n|ih;and:., mpycid against Bayana, ;lhe c^itaL 
he Jadpii: Bhatii - Ri^puts. ; Without oSering/Uny/: 
y;f^h^yfesisiknce. ■fhe,;:.ruler, ■Ehmiarapala,;:;\yiti^^ 
y3p:;cnmenb} Lhimse^ ;dhe-ncig|iHqiy^g7hm6ijghdld ; 

I G f \ ' ■ A "wI a .?-4‘ 1 A la ' 
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garh were then occupied and garrisoned under the 
command of Bahauddin Tughril.'* The latter 
founded a military station called Sultankot which 
was meant to sei've as base of operations in the plains. 
The strong fort of Gwalior, held by a prince of the 
Parihara dynasty, named Sallakshanapala by Hasan 
Nizami,®* next engaged Muizzuddin’s attention. 
The hill-fortress stood the siege well and showed that it 
could do so indefinitely. Muizzuddin therefore, was 
glad to raise the siege when Sallakshanapala, obviously 
a man of practical wisdom, sent messages offering to 
acknowledge his suzerainty.*® To allow a half- 
subdued enemy to continue in occupation of a strong 
fort was, however, strategically inadvisable, and its 
reduction, at a suitable time in future was, accordingly, 
decided upon. Tugliril was selected for this purpose, 
who, the chronicler tells us, continued from the Sul- 
tankot base, to harry and cut off Gwalior’s communi- 
cations with the plains. Within a year and a half 
the Rajputs’ position became untenable. They 
offered to evacuate the fortress and thus enabled Aibak 
to occupy it in the name of his master.*’ 

Towards tlie end of 592/1196, Aibak had to face 
another and as yet the most serious threat from the 
Rajputs. The Mher tribe inhabiting the neighbour- 
hood of Ajmer,** in alliance, obviously with the 
dispossessed Ghauhanas, asked the Ghalukyas for 
armed assistance for expelling the Turks out of Raj- 
putana. The garrison at Ajmer was not strong enougfi 
to meet the combined forces and sent to Delhi urgently 
for reinforcements. Setting out immediately, Aibak 
attacked the Mher forces assembled in front of the city 
awaiting the Chalukya army. In the midst of the 
fiercely contested battle however, the latter arrived 





fcypul^ thereu^dri Gommenccd a^fose siege'^^^ 

^nd Jiimseif iti:d higbly;eritical^sitimt^ 

fodfenij a rcH{iving^^ltingen^U^^ i 

^^i^fWhbse' .cstabUshirtg contact; witE 
&i^puts.withdr<^®'’^ ■■;.-• ;■ ' ;■ 

, /-■ Ajmer, earlymext year, Aibak led his; forces; 

towards Anhilwara;to avenge, the trdacheroua. attack.; 
Passing through south-w.est Rajputaha lie . arrived 
to find the Ghaiukya army under Dharayarsha of Abii 
and Kelhana of Nadol,®® drawn up at the foot of the ; 
inpuntain where Muizzuddin had suffered his fiot 
defeat. ; Realising the strength of their position;, Aibak' 
showed:, open hesitation to attack. Mistaking thw^ 
prudence for fear the, Chalukyas, came out in the open ' 
where; the Turkish horse could manoeuvre to the best 
adyantage. ; Jn the resulting battle, superior mobility;; 
and shock tactics, decided the ; issue.®^ Haying; 
roblained a clear victory Aibak found the way dpep/ tp; 
. the capital Anhilwara, from, where the . reignmg/ 
-;.king. Bhima I;I fled.®* The expedition ,was interided; 
; tor be; a > purely punitive me^ure but .easy, success': 
^;|)hpbably tempted the victor to turn it intaanbeed^ 
tion. The' city was subjected to a thorough plundering; 
andhccordihg to Pprishta, h^i^uslimpfficebyyas^ 

. 'in charee Of . the country.®* Its hazardbiis j.di.qf 



itobstaGiel:-';' ^^The ' conquest,!^ m;}'.anyhcasbi&tyasn^^ 

;;.nulUfibdhf,;;,;Cpptempotoxw^;H(5h^k^^ 

|bb^tMly/tecofd;'the.pj^UlMph;\6fthb^^^ 

^ A^|;0hfihmah|;spe^ bfp^bak^Iiithseijhe^n^a^ 

li;^dringJthh|:^t|y5to,:;dti>f:Hjh^|^ 

|^jMuj^a|kipg;istopighsgiba^ 
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tained his independent sovereignty down to 1240 
with his hold on Abu remaining unimpaired. 

Fakhre Mudabbir alone furnishes details of Aibak’s 
military activities during the ne.Nt six years. The 
country across the upper Ganges, hitherto unaffected 
by Turkish operations in the Doab, sheltered a large 
number of Gahadavala emigre horn, the south jBudaun 
presumably still retained its Rashtrakuta dynasty. 
To this part Aibak seems to have directed his arms. 
In 594/1197-8, Budaun was captured, followed by a 
second occupation of Ranaras.'® Next year, in 595/ 
1198-9, “Chantarwal” (Chandwar?) and Kanouj 
are reported to have been captured. His subsequent 
operations were in Rajputana where, after the 
reduction of the kingdom of “Siroh” (Sirohi ?), Fakhre 
Mudabbir mentions, under the year 596/1199-1200, the 
conquest of Malwaii.''’ This latter fact however, needs 
confirmation. It is not improbable that the hold on 
Rajputana was sought to be extended, and the 
process caused a Chauhana migration from Nadol 
southwards. The foundation of the Chauhana ruling 
families of Bundi, Kotah and Sirohi are, at any rate, 
ascribed to this period of Muslim penetration.”® 
Aibak’s acquisition in Rajputana, however, was not, 
as will be seen in the next chapter, destined to be 
permanent. 

The opening of the thirteenth century saw the 
Turkish forces engaged against the last surviving im- 
perial Rajputs, the Chandcllas of Bundelkhand. 
Their northern boundary touched the Muslim domi- 
nion ; the occupation of Banaras and Asni must have 
affected their security, for predatory raids in the neigh- 
bouring countries was a favourite exercise with the 
Turkish militarists. Latent hostilities in any case cul- 



THE; '■ INITIAL :G6N'^fesf?: ' 

'^ttiinated, in an open attaekj in 599/126% dn Kali^a|^:^ 
the military capital of Paramardideva. The Gh^ndeiiaE 
offered strong resistance on the field hut' 
defeated were compelled to take refuge ' in' the. 

As the siege dragg^ on and became ^eedye, Para-' 
rnardideva opened negotiations and offered to accept . 
a tributary vassalage. Before he could execute his 
agreements, however, he died and the negotiations; 
fell through. His chief minister, Ajayadeva, with- 
drew the offer and relying on the supply of water frpni 
a hillside spring, recommenced hostilities. The' 
Turks, discovering the source of his strength, found 
means to divert the water-course and thus conipclled 
him to sue for terms. Being allowed to evacaute the 
fortress, tire Ghandellas withdrew to the neighbouring 
stronghold of Ajaigarh, Kalinjar, Mahoba and 
juraho were then occupied and grouped into a military 
division under the command of Hasan Arhal.®'’ . ^ 


Under Malik Husamuddin Ughulbak, the commah^- 
der of the Banaras and Awadh division, was emplbyed a. 
K-halji troop-leader, named Ikhtiyaruddirt Muhariimud 
Bakhtiyar’® Tor reconnaissance work in the adjacent';.' 
territories. Refused semce bothin Ghazni and 
for his ungainly figure, Bakhtiyaf, howeyery sdoh.l 
proved himself possessed of great daring and resource- 
fulness. He was assigned the villages of Bhagwat' and/ 
Bhiuli’® by whose income he soon collected abaiid of 


adventurers, mostly drawn from the Khalji trjbesmem 
living on the eastern borders of Afghanistdh; 
ffiese he cpmnienGed raids on the Magadha fe^dfi.e^ 
the Karamanasa river \yhefe, aft^ 

Gahadaval^v as has / been /shot^; ^bbye j'/but > 

v|0r^^sed/fopppdtion^,'could/he’',;^c6uritei:edi^;T•'%T 
|||re4uenl/f mds ;;ihtQ Tlfo;,diihriptv^3p^ 
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earned fame and also wealth to augment his militai y 
resources. He even pushed as far as Uddandapur 
Vihar, the monastic university town which gave its 
name to die country around.” 

Emboldened by success in these raids Bakhtiyar 
obtained Aibak’s commendation for a final attack on 
the monastery town.” Minhaj speaks of the fort 
{hisar and qalah) of Bihar, although it is extremely 
uncertain if it possessed any effective military force. 
The citadel containing the university proper seems, in 
any case, to have been defended by some sort of armed 
men, the majority of whom, however, were the 
“shavenheaded” Sramanas (Buddhist monks), whom 
the Muslims mistook for Brahmins. But it only 
resulted in their being put to the sword, for Bakhtiyar 
with his two hundred well-armed fighters, easily cap- 
tured the town. Too late he learnt, on being apprised 
of the large number of books stored there, of the real 
nature of the piace.” Acconifng- to the 
century Ifbetan chronicler Taranath, Bakhtiyar on 
this occasion also captured the monastery towns of 
Vikramsila and Nalanda and erected a fortress on 
the site of Uddandapur.” 

The date of this event, important as it is for the 
chronology of the subsequent conquest of Bengal, 
is not found in the Tabaqati-Nashi and has only to be 
inferred from the sequence of events.” Occupation 
of the area brought die Turks to the Sena frontier 
and yet, showing a shortsightedness characteiistic 
of the contemporary Hindu strategists, they made no 
move to throw them out of Bihar or to strengthen their 
own frontier defence. Their very passivity was thus 
an invitation to the adventurous Khalji troop-leader. 
After the capture of Uddandapur Bakhtiyar visited 



aiS/receiyed cbmmis^oils f<^;fiirt 
:'Mt eyiHently no reinforcemenit. Tiie report ; 

rbf a; rieH country riiled by an almost 

, meapafcitatcd old man • living a' retir^ life - and givcn^ 
to of letters, decided bis next mdvC^ A 

"fuil-scale invasion of the Sena kingdom was beyond his 
^resources ; he could only aim at d^troying the Sena , 
morale by a lightning raid on the king’s residence. 
He would gain prestige and, what is more, the tvhere-- 
yvithal for bigger attacks in future ; with luck, , he 
' might even obtain a defensible footing in the country, 
t . ;*‘A year after” his success in Bihar, he., abotit 
d 20^-5,’® Bakhtiyar accordingly set out on his second 
adventure in the lower Ganges valley. Taking the 
available forces with him he marched so swiftly through 
the hnfrequente^ and difficult Jharkhand region, in 
’South Bihar, that “not more than eighteen horsemen 
could keep pace with him”.®® Mistaken as a hoiree- 
dealer and hurting no one on the way, he had an easy 
and unopposed march to the very gates of Lakshma- 
nasena’s residence at Nadia, or, as Minhaj callsit,;; 
“Nddia”. The king was reported J to hayd;^^|^ 
sat- down to his midday meal when themprdar at thC; 
gate, occasioned by the ‘hprsedealefs’ cutting dPwn thej 
J gugfed^ caused him to sense danger and^prep^ejor 
fiight;;:^^^ , the raiders entered the palacb hejiurripdiy ^ 
fefehy a pmtern^^ and fled along idfe-rhfer^ 
safe^imf liis C^t^h: ..province. . 
i Jiecid^mc:^suc^ Before his ;t;rP0ps- cpidd'^mc^ 
;cfedmy^C - ij^j^rise and^ ,raUy ;,tp 
Amaiifelorbe ;amy;ed:vaLid' resistfeaco-becamn;,!^^ 

I; ■ tho ykmgiiw;^^; 
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defeating a great King” has, at any rate, erokcd scep- 
tical comments from a number of Hindu scholars.®^ 
Minhaj’s veracity has been questioned and arguments 
have been advanced to reduce the account to sheer 
mytli. There is however, little need to feel apologetic 
for thesupposedcowaidiceof the Sena king ; even were 
he really so, to consider his conduct as typical of the 
Bengali people would be liistorically incorrect. 
Hasty, and what ungenerous critics would call, shame- 
ful flights have been the lot of even greater men and 
admittedly heroic peoples. Rajput recklessness 
has an element of romance in it but of little practical 
wisdom. Nor is it possible to reject the story altogether 
To dismiss it on the ground, as Mr. Baneiji, did, 
that the Hindu accounts never speak of Nodia or 
Navadwip as a Sena capital or that “Rai Lakhmania” 
cannot be identical with Lakshmanasena who, in 
Mr. Banerji’s Hew, had long been dead, is to base 
positive history on negative argument. For Bakhti- 
yar’s occupation of a portion of the Sena kingdom 
following his raid on Nadia is an undisputed fact. It 
is true, one cannot claim a literal accuracy for Minhaj’s 
account, but the results of recent research certainly 
do not strengthen Mr. Banciji’s arguments.^ There 
is, on the other hand, little improbability in the story, 
for Bengal from all accounts presented not many 
elements of strength. A Brahmin-ridden, disintegrated 
society, with a king whose youthful valour and hiilitary 
energy had given way to a supine addiction to religion 
and poetry, a top-heav)', hollow administrarion, 
and with vassals finding strength to declare inde- 
pendence,®* Lakshmanasena’s kingdom was anything 
but a force that could put up sustained frontal resis- 
tance. The TiirusJika had become a bogey and every- 






:-^^ere;;vinspired;''.‘a rparalysmg' 'feari^f,' Thee’supei^ldtibus 
^ ‘^propHecy’^^^ about the *‘lc>ng 
; ev^rituallyidestroying the Sena kingdoih is perhapsia^^ 
byerstatement ; .;the king^s refosal to fly: wMi^ His 
frightened courtiers from the threatened zone- ® shbws 
fhat rational courage had not. entirely takeU -leaye 
of him. Biit the apprehension of an impending 
catastrophe was undoubtedly felt ; for,, epigraphic evi- 
dence shows that the king in his 2 5th year (1203 A . 13 ;) 
performed a great sacrifice to propitiate the pods rfpf 
help in avertingit.®® Every fresh advance of die Turk 
only deepened this fear and destroyed self confidence; 
The easy success of Bakhtiyar’s noon-day attack thus 
I needs no other explanation. Boldly led surprise 
attacks can paralyse even more courageous and well- 
prepared forces, ft is worthy of note that the city 
of Nadia was occupied only after the main force Md 
arrived, 


The occupation was presumably intended to Be 
temporary ; a permanent stay in lower Bengalwpuld 
have undoubtedly strained Bakhtiyar’s resources; ahd 
Coiiimpnlcations; The Ganga kingdom of ( 3 ns% 
was reputedly a great.power, ; the Sena army w&ytiji 
ihtact knd could not be expected to retire without^ 
^struggle- ' Arplace nearer his'base iri Bijiap 
:6ffer, ^greater security and freedom ' ; of ; ■ expahsmh| 
BhlBtiyui^ . sacked ISIudiaipipd vf^^ 

lipfthwaxds topkBp his quarters at LalBhauil;^^^^ 
:piania^ipihe cii^^ by Br renamed: 

shmaUasena), the 

iihe:;pf^ehfe:site'Bf;:G^ His 

■cklculatidnspfpyedicpfrpctj.foh^^^ 
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A grant dated in 1205 was issued by Lakshmanasena 
himself from a place which seems to answer the des- 
cription of Nadia.®® Minhaj states that ‘Lakhmania’, 
following his panicky courtiers — the Brahmins and the 
Shahas (merchants) — retired to the country of ‘Sank- 
nat and the towns of Bang and Kamrud’ %vherc he soon 
after died. Sanknat is perhaps a mis-pionunciation 
for Sankat or Sankakot, a stronghold of the bantU 
(merchants) in the 12th century,®’ situated not far 
from Vikrampur, Ballalasena’s capital in East Bengal 
where Lakshmanasena’s dynasty is archaeologically 
proved to have ruled for the next three generations. 

Bakhtiyar’s hold was thus over a very small portion 
of north Bengal from where, according to a later geneo- 
logicalwork, he drove away Lakshmanasena’s son.” 
To guard the soudtwestern frontier towards Orissa 
whose traditional hostility to the rulers of Gour he 
could not help inheriting, he established a military out- 
post at Lakhanor, identified with Nagar in Birbhum 
district, on the route connecting Biliar with Orissa.’* 
On the northeast he established a similar station at 
Deokot (Devikot) an ancient town locally known as 
Bangarh, a few miles southwest of Dinajpur town. 
The area contained within these points thus comprised 
parts of Maldah, Dinajpur, Murshidabad and Birbhum 
districts on the two sides of the Ganges,called, as noticed 
by Minhaj, Rarh and Varendri (Ral and 
with the western border running along the Tista- 
Karatoya basin, tire former then flowing in a more 
westerly channel than at present.” 

Bakhtiyar’s ambitions allowed him no rest. ^Vith- 
in two years from the raid on Nadia he began 
making preparations for a third adventure, an expedi- 
tion to the northeast, to conquci “Tibet and China”. 



: -iNirr Atv 

Oii llieface Gf itj it.wasamadprojeGt ; but flip ^ 
bf Muslim rule in Bengal slioulfl, perhaps be creflited 
:witli some calculating sense. Minhaj possibly hints a.t 
the real purpose of the expedition when he speaksypf:' 
the; trading routes, numbering'about 35,.®® that carried 
a brisk traffic in Tangan horses from “Karambattan'l 
(possibly Kumrikotah in Bhutan) ^d “Tibet” - to 
Kamrup and thence to the districts of North BefigaL 
Bengal being particularly deficient inhorses, Bakhti- 
yar may reasonably have desired to obtain a monopoly 
of this imported breed. In undertaking it, however, 
he .overstepped his limit. Having posted his lieutenant 
Muhammud Sheran to watch the frontier at 
Lakhanor and securing the services of a converted; 
;Koch guide, he set out with ten thousand horsemen. 
From Lakhnauti he arrived, according to. Minhaj, 
at ‘Eafdhanltutf whence for ten days he marched 
nortliwards along the river named Bangmati, “three 
times as broad as the Ganges.” He miist have crossed- 
the river and followed the Brahmaputra to be. able 
to arrive at a place, in the hills, where there was astqiie.’; 
bridge spanning a river. At this spot, where his -guide) 
deft him, he received a message from the king of ’Kam-) 
rup requesting him to postpone flie eN)editiqh; rill- 
next year when he would aid him with his 
Baying no heed to the counsel, he left a deta:chmenf 
of troops under two officers, to guard the hridgohn^^^^ 
, , Girissecffi^^ thehills. Puffiing throUgh-tlie mqu^ 

tain defiles he arrived,' on the iGth ri.ayj^ht 
:v)cqun try) of; Tibefll. ^ , The haizardouiifn^^ 

: :Withtthe a^min jmmiti^ approach!^ 

welhafm ; frorhjffieffieaf Jof ^ 

ri/fcar ambattan^“^,as 1 Well'; asvhdsey^ 
jbb^t]g:wifli|;flie;^(^ah;<ga^bh^)jd^p 
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of his troops and he decided to return. The retreat 
was marked by terrible hardship, for the hill people 
destroyed every food and forage along the route. 
On reaching the bridgehead, he found it broken by 
the Kamrup forces who had been waiting to strike ; 
his officers, quarrelling among tliemselves, had been 
driven off. Thus forced to halt, Baklitiyar sought 
temporary shelter in a temple near by, while arrange- 
ments were started for the construction of rafts. But 
to his alarm he soon noticed that the Kamrup forces 
lying hidden in the vicinity, were planning to entrap 
him within a bamboo stockade which began quickly 
to rise all round the temple. Bakhtiyar acted 
promptly and dashed out. On being driven to die edge 
of the water , the whole army threw itself into the river 
desperately hoping to find it fordable. It, however, 
proved deep with a strong current which carried away 
most of the troops ; Bakhtiyar managed to reach the 
opposite bank with only a hundred followers." There 
he was met by his guide who brought him back to 
Devkot, a man crushed by the weight of the disaster. 

Bakhtiyar’s route on this expedition and the in- 
cidental details have long been a matter of con- 
troversy. IVliileBardhankuti (Bardhankot) still bears 
the name,"® the river “Bangmati” has been difficult 
to identify. The identification of the stone bridge with 
the Silhako, discovered over the Bamadi flowing into 
the Brahmaputra, however, furnished a broad indi- 
cation of the route. The recent discovery of a Sans- 
krit inscription opposite Gauhati, recording the des- 
truction of aTurushkaforce in March, 1206, has con- 
clusively settled the question."® 

At Devkot Bakhtiyar sank rapidly under the weight 
of his grief. A mortal affliction seized and confined 



:iiiiiiVto'-.bed un ti 1 . one '.df His m^n lieMen^ 

'.■MariJaiij- secretly ■ drove 'a; linife.;ihrpugli-|m-sick''fe^^ ;■., 

; The disaster and^piuiul. G hir carper ' aimostyi 

' epmeided with a similar event in another cornerof the ' 

; j.urkish^stated'"*' ' . : ■ ■ , ' • ■ ■ / V' 

; In describing Mui27Aiddin^s compa:ign$ in. Gctitral 
Asia mention has been made of: his plans to retrieve 
the defeat at Andhkhud, The defeat soon .spread the 
namonr of his death which becarhe the ; signal for a' 
general rising among the turfanlent tribes inhabiting: 
the western proyinces of liis Indian empire. Even one 
on his lieutenants, named Aibakbak, deserting Jrom 
:&e battleheld. of Andhkhud came to. Multan, kilkd 
. the governor and established his independent authority . 
thcrei?"^ News of this disloyally soon spread and its ;' 
occurrence was considered a sufficient proof of Muiz-,. . 
zuddin’s death.. -A chief; of the Salt Range, named : 
RaisaE**® allying himself with the Kliokar and other 
tribes®'*® living on the region through which the 
LahorerGhazni route passed, began piimdering the 
, districts between the Ghinab and the Jheliim arid 
even prepared to capture Lahore,®"^ The roads 
being thus cut off by the rising, no revenue from, the 
■ Punjab could bq sent to Ghazni. , The local officers:; 
baying failed to quell the rising which seriously iiiteri ; 

; ffred with. his: plans, Muizzuddiix decided to deal with 
v -^bimseif ' ‘.Directing Aibak to join Jii^ 
y . hyset out for the Punjab and on the. .river was opposed 
W ^be:ri^beh; ,;They fought with desperate bo'u rage’ ^ 
P^^^hw^rod. A large riumbehwM killed pr ‘i 
took' reffi^;;iri> a:- iiiii-iprG: 
rcduc^: fhemektydayy'krine^ 

e to ihc nearesi rpre^tprilv ’loperisff,,m^^ 
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Before his return Mukzuddin, acompanicd by 
Aibak, came to Lahore to settle its affairs. Giving 
Aibak leave to depart for Delhi, he le^lt the city and on 
the way back to Ghazni halted on the Indus at a place 
called Damyak, and pitched his tent on a cool, grassy 
plot on the edge of the water. There, while engaged 
in the evening prayers, he met his death at the hands 
of an assassin, on the 3rd Shaban , 602/ March 15th, 
1206.^°* Some of the contemporary writers ascribe 
the murder to the Mulahida, a term applied not only 
to the Qaramitaii and Ismaili .Shias but also, some- 
times, to non-Muslims;'"" others specifically mention 
the Khokars.*"' Both the people had reason to be 
hostile to him and probably both parlic!]>ated in the 
crime.'"* 

Tlicre could be no two o]>inions as to the place 
Muizzuddin should occupy in histoiy. ‘ Unlike 
Mahmud of Ghazni he was a practical statesman : 
of the rotten political structure of India lie look the 
fullest advantage. As in the founder of the Mughal 
empire, his sovereign quality lay in the steadfast 
determination with which he pursued his objective 
and in his refusal to’ accept a defeat as final. Against 
his far more gifted rival, the Khwarizm Shah,'"* 
his Central Asian empire, it is true, could have had 
only an ephemeral existence. But as in the case of 
Babar, his Indian conquests survived. If he failed to 
found a dynasty, he yet trained up a band of men who 
were to prove more loyal to his ideals and better fitted 
to maintain his empire. In choice of men he displayed 
a singular talent, for to slaves like Aibak, Yalduz, and 
Tughril he owed most of his success. His almost 
annual campaigns from tlic Jaxartes to the Jumua 
display a military talent of no mean order. His military 
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prc-occupations probably left him little leisure for 
aesthetic recreations, but he was not indifferent to 
learning and scholarship. The celebrated philosopher 
and savant, Fakhmddin Razi, and the famous classical 
poet Nizami Uruzi adorned the Ghoride court and 
have paid deserving tributes to the mental qualities 
of their friend and palron.^^® 

NOTES 


t . On ont or uvo occasions rvhen Mui^zuddin came to Peshawar he might 
have used the Kfiaihar, hut the southern routes were more convenient The 
troops of theXhwarizm Shah, with a view to capture Yalduz„ the ruler Of 
Ghazni, in 1215, arc stated to ha\e seized the frontier routes into Hindustan, 
“leading towards Gardaiz and Karaha pass*’, that is/the Kidram tallcy j 
Yalduz had to take a more southeasterly route, tlirough the “Sang-i-Surkh” 
mountains, which according to Raveity, op. cU. p. 505, is the name given to 
three or four passes ; Mtnhaj, p, 135. Through the province of “Karman and 
Sankuran”, the old name of the tract between the Salt Range and Gardaiz, 
soutli of the “Safed Koh”, passed the loiver route into Hindustan usually used by 
Muizzuddin; Minhaj, p. 13a; Raverty: op. cit.pp. 498-9; sec also Raverty; A'lito 
on Afghanistan, pp. 80-84. It was probably within this area that tlic passes of 
the ‘/Sang-i- Surkh” (Red mountain) wercsituated through which both Yalduz 
and Aibak retreated from Ghazni. Minhaj, p. 194-35; 5ee also Raverty s Mtes 
on Afghanistan, pp. 38-9 ; Trans. Tab. J^as., p. 538, note. 

2. EJfix-p. 62-63 ; Ojha : Rajputana i, p. 269. ^ 

S- E/,xi,pp, 46-51. 

4. p. 24. ' 

, 5, Minhaj, p. 1 16. It mentions Bhima as the reigning king of Anhilwara, 
but inscriptions and othci Hindu records ascribe this victory to Mularaja H ; 
lA, 1877, P- and 198. See also Forbes : R(tsmala(&^. Rawlinson) i, p, 199 ; 
Ojha: Rajputana, i, p. 220. Cf. Ray Dynastic History, ii, p. 1004-5.' 
A fragmentary inscription at Karadu near Mt. Abu, dated V. S. 1235/1178 
A, D. records the repair of a temple broken by a Turushka army, possibly 
referring to MuizzUddin’s invasion ; El, xi, p. 7?. 

6. Tarikh-i~Al'i-Sabukiigin, p, 497. 

7. lin’d, p, 665. Minhaj, p. 14, states that he led armies into Hindustan 
on several occasions. Raverty ; irons. Tab, Has, p. 93, states, without citing 
&ny source, tiiai dear Zafarabad, in Jaunpur, Firoz Tuglilucj witnessed ruins of 
a temple believed to have been destroyed by Masud. 

8. ‘ Jlavcrty : o/f. p. 105, note4. * < > ’ , 

_ ^9- -1^, i94*> P'‘4d2 JJ. sec HC/P, Vjp.gi, for the Suggestion that ‘Chand 
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Rai’ mentioned in the Muslim chronicles as the prince of Kanouj who became 
an ally of Mahmud on this occasion, was Ghandradev a of the Ghalmdavala 
dynasty who by entering into some kmd of agreement with llic Gha^nawlds 
probably sought to gain support against the sti II powerful Paramara and Kala-* 
churi kingdoms. 

10. /.i4, xiv, p. 1 13. 

I J. Ibidy 1889, PP‘ 14**9 

12. Ely i, p. 62. 

13. £/, ix, pp. 234-37. 

14. Mmhaj, p. 22. It is also mentioned in 6omc detail in the diivan of 
Masud Sad b. Salman, a contemporary poet ; Clliot , iv, pp. 526-7. 

15. lAy XV, p. 9. 

16. Vidyapati : PuruskapariksItOy p 146-7. In a Sanskrit drama named 
RambfiamanjaTt, Jayacchandra is called the “destroyer of all ihe Javaras'*. 

17. Ojha : Rajputana, i, p. 266 

18. 1890, p. 202 ; Sarda i Ajmer, p 79, 

19. I A, 1890, pp. 215-17. 

20. lAf xli, p. 1 7. Thomas : ChrontcUsy p 59, noticed a coin ol one Kilhana 
with the Arabic legend reading *sina* on the obverse, which, according to 
him, is found only on ‘the coins of Masud III. Killiana in that ease must ori 
ginally have been Masud’s feudatory wlio had later rebelled and fortified thr 
route from Pakpaltau. 

21. The inscription ascribes this to Kilhana of the Guhlla clan, a malental 
uncle of Prithviraja, doubtless the same person mentioned in the coin noticed 
by Thomas. Sec HC2P, v, p. S3 tor the suggestion that Kilhana's adversary 
whom he took prisoner on this occasion was Khusrau Malik , the Ghaznawid 
king then ruling in Lahore. 

22. Iswariprasad t Medieval India, p. 177, states that Sirhind, m Patiala, 
100 miles n.w. of Karnal was the first pl.icc captured. He relics on the printed 
text of Minhaj, p. xi8, which has Sirhindah, and in this is supparicd by later 
histories like the AIlraiA^Jakan Hums, f. 50a, and ^ubdalul-twanUi, f. 7b. Feti 
shta and TA, however, have Bhatindah ; TariUi, i, p.5, and 7 j TA , i, p. 37 ; 
Raverty : op.cit, p. 457» note 3, however informs us that in alL the Mss. 
collatt^ by him it is written Tabaihindah, which is also found in TM/ 
p. 7, Budaimi, 1, p. 49, and Haji Dabir, ii, p. 677. No such place is known tu 
have ever existed. No one acquainted with the hurried style of writing Persian 
characters can fail to sec that a transposition of a few dots and a careless Joining 
of letters arc all that is required to make Bhatindah read Tabarhindah and 
even Sirhindah. Sirhind seems to be very improbable, for the shortest route 
from Lahore toHmdusthan lay through western Patiala in which nhaimdab 
is situated. No remains of any strong fort, such .is that wluch withstood 
Prithviraja’s assault for over a year, were found in Sirhind. On the other 
band, in Bhatindah, Garrick noticed a strong massive lort and also heard 
local legends respecting Muhzuddm's attack on the place ; Cunningham . 
ReporiSy xxiii, p. 2-3. According to Raverty : op, at, p. 458, note, the Lubbut 
twaTikh-t-Hmdy states that “Tabarhindah is now known as Bhaimd.ih". But 
Iswariprasad asserts that Sirhind was known as Kliatmdah 





:;r24^/’;i,'pV5^^ T. '•' ••,,■■.' 'V-.' 

> ,35. : &inhaj, p. i j8. Fmshfq, 1, pp. 5-7yjrad T^, i, p. 37, statts that, it wm 
fought al^^arain, near Taraiii, “in the district of Satsuti”. For a discussion 
■ dn the location of the battlefield see Appendix B. . . ' 

,, '26. I'ajul Mask, I. ©..Ms,, no. 1486,/. 34. Sec, FerkUa, i, p, 58, who 
ohxdbUsly borrowed from Ibtiul Ask, xi, p. 43-4, for Ac story of Muizztiddin^s 
feint to Arow FriAviraja off his guard lyhich succeeded remarkably well aiid 
was taken full advantage of. Cf. Ray t Dynastic Htstoiy, IR pp. toio-ioiSj 
When: Itis fully reproduced from Raverty’s supposed quotation froA Ac Tajd 
MahjtV. Hasan Nizami, however, docs not mention Ae story at all, and Ifantil 
Asids account is admittedly based on, questionable auAprity. Scclsaini J 
Fuitihtis-Salttiin, p.7 1*2, for the mgeiiuous manner in wht A Muizzuddm provided 
for Ac lack of elephants whose presence m Ac InAan army frightcried his 
horses. For reference to Ais event m Ae PrUhviraja-V^ijaya-Kavya and the 
Hammka MahaKcvya see HCiP, v,pp. 1 09-1 12. 

27. Ferishta, i, p. 58. 

28. For details of Ac tactics followed see TM, p. 9. 

29. Minhaj, p. 120. 

36. Tajisl Maask, f. 44b. Minhaj sAtes Aat he was immediately executed. 
For Ae absurd story of Chand Bardai of how Prithviraja, blinded and kept 
m confinement at Ghazni, Was yet able wi A Ac help of Chand himself, to slay 
Muizzuddm before his own execution, ace Prhhvkaja Raso, vi J also Raj- 
Darashaki, f, 49a. 

31. Thomas ; CJtronkks, p. 12, no. 15. A near contemporary Sanskrit 
account, Viruddkaoidhi'Viddhavamsa also mentions that Prithviraja was teken 
to Ajmer with ’a view tobe reinstoted on Ac throne ; /HQ,, 1940, pp. 567 39. , 

32. Minhaj, p. lao ; Fafchre Mudabbir, p. 22. 

3^. Hasan Nizami calls him Kola or Gola (lit. an illegitimate son). 
He is not mentioned in Ac Hammka-Mafta-Kavya which smtes Aat his broAhr . 
Hariraja performed PriAvlraja’s funeral ceremony and Acn -ascended .' Ac . ■ 
Atone. Vaidya Downfall cf Hindu /adw, iiip. 339, calls, this prince Rainsi^ 
, while Ojha, R^iputana, i, p. 270, preferi Govmdarai. This last-named personj ' 
hovvever, according to Ae i/tWTiVHVa-Afoka-Aay’o/was Pritliviraja’s granAoa" j 
lA,- 1879, p. 55, On this last point see also Ray '. Dynastic Hisloiy . 

'io93, pote. ■ 

'94; '• A/uahV, f. ■46'.; ' . ' ' - , , '. 

. 35' ■T‘y'(^Afa<wiV,f. 35aand 6pa.;"..BagatW6iiid;seemtdbe'agch{hA:feirm 
-'‘applied,td, Wesuhn-'Rajputanai . 

36. ;67a."'', V ' 

:‘t ;.37.' .They held octensiyc territonA tm Meerub,' Aligarh; BiilahAhhhi-*. ’ 

. :hAAUraj'EAh and also across ,the'Ganges''in''&lomdabadl' ^ For 'Aeir hisAry, - 

;Vv5r-:''., ■- 

; c;,38i^;SeeappAdii^ A'.' . , AccoAingithAeiHof. Aaclitiom'Ohsindrasehh io'st - 
Bamn,a^inst,^A^ .This date, hoiVeyer,, . 

;gagamstj',ii92;oi-Ac;j^utiiA;.cAohiclthV’i&.obviousiy,wrdhg,v'.';;vv’‘\rV;^'^^ 

?% -;.39* 439^ '(lati^'Ae;'.,-&ptu'fe'. ofi-MecAtm'-TiS^'/i Aufiiie'' is-’ 
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more corrcctin-assigningitto 588/1192, on p. 120. 

40. Tajul AfcanV, f. 67b. places the conquest of Delhi towards the end <>f 
588/1192, as is done also in Minhaj, p. 120, TAf, p. 1 1, 7!4, 1, p. 38-39, an<l 
Ferishiaf i, p. 58. Thomas read the date on the Qutb Minar inscription as 587 > 
CkrmUltSf p. 22. But this may also be read as 5O9. 

-ji* Tfl/ai Jifamr, f. 70a ; Falchn: Mudabbir, p. 22. For a grant dated 
in 1 194, of a village near Ajmer, by Hariraja*s wifii^ Pratapadevi, sec Anrmt^ 
Report of the Rajpatma Mttsttan, 1911-12. 

42. Tajtil Maasirf f. 72b. 

43. ^faarir, f. 75a. Ibn Battuta, H, p. 19-20, relates a curious story 
of how his master summoned him secretly to confound his enemies who accuse^ 
him of disloyalty. 

44. Tajul Maasir, f. i<^b. Minhaj places it in 589 ; p. 120. 

45. T<jul Afoarir, f. ia3b. The TarUh~i'Al^ f, 485, states that Jayat> 
chandra with an army of a htmdred thousand horse and seven hundred 
elephants, was himself marching against Mutzzuddin*s territories. 

46. Only Feriskta, i, p. 58, mentions this preliminary engagement. 

47. Fakhrc Mudabbir, p. 23 ;TcJul Mcasir, f. it2, 117-8 ; Jbniit Anr,:>ah 
P-49* 

48. Tajul Maasifft. 123b. In 1197 Kanouj, Jaunpur and Mirzapu^ 
were in the posssession of Harishebandra, son ofJayacchandra>^fC/P, v. p. 55. 

49. X, pp. 93-98* ^ 

50. JASB (N. S.) vii, p. 757. Tradition has it that Zafarabat^^ 
near Jaunpur, was the capital of the later Gabadavalas. 

51. He issued coins to commemorate its conquest 5 CCMf, ii, Pt. 1, p. 2* 
no. 39. Smith, however, asserts that after the fall of the Gabadavalas, fo? 
eight generations Kanouj was ruled by the Chandcllas iJASBf 1881, p. 48-9. 

52. Tajul Maasir^ f. 136; Cf. HCJPy v. p. 84. 

53. Written Kupala by Hasan Nizami, f. 144a ; Kumarapala is mentioned 
in the annab of the ancestors of thejadon Bhatti dynasty ofKeraUlij Om"* 
ningham : Rrports, XX, pp 6,7-8. 

54. Tajul Maasiff f, 144b ; Minhaj, p. X14, dates the event in 591/1 195» 
but Fakhre Mudabbir p. 23, confirms Hasan Nizami. A locally current coup- 
let in Hindi has preserved the date and name of the Muslim officer * 
Cunningham : ReporlSj VI, p. 55. 

55. Tajul Maasiff f. t46b. According to Cunningham, he is probably 
to be identified srith Labangdeo, the fifth king in the list of Hiraman Munshr* 
Givaltar Xamah, f. 9a ; see also the verrion of Motiram and Khusbal : I. O. Ms- 
860 f, fib. The prince, Sallaksbanasinba, is mentioned in a fragmentary in* 
scription discovered in Jhansi, as bring engaged in fighting the 

is however, without date ; El, i, p. 214-15. 

56. Tajul Maasir, f. 1463 ; Minhaj, p, 145. 

57. Minhaj, p. 145 ; Neither Hasan Nizami, nor the Gtoalio^ 
P(ea}iah, records its final occupation. Fakhre Mudabbir places the event ifi 
597/1200-1. 

58. In all the manuscripts of the Teajul Maasir lliat I have been able tt? 
examine, the iribeb name is written as Tunir or Natir j Ferishta also has th^ 
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same form ; i, p. 6 ^J. Elliot : ii^ p. .a28, however, writes it as ahoyi which Jn 
any case, was the name of tlic tribe originally inhabiting Ajmer. Sce Gunnih-- 
gham : vi, p, 8 . ■ . : ^ ’ 

59. Tajul Maasir, i. 1563. : ‘ 

60. Hasan Nizami calls Kcihana Kaiavan Rai. For his inscription, re- 
ferring to this event sec Et. si, pp. 46-51. , . 

fit, Minhaj, p, t40. . , : 

.,62. Ojha : Rajpulana, i, p. 271. He seems to have contused tlie 
sequence of events. 

63. i,p.52. 

64. E/, i, p. 22, 338-9 ; ii,p. 439. al-Eamil/it-twarihh, xii, p. 70. 

65. Asiatik Researches, p. 289 ; lA, 1877, p. 187. 

66. Fakhre Mudabbir, p. 24. The Tajul Maasir, L 176b. mentions ; 
Aibak’s stay in Budaun in 599/1202-3. 

67. p, 24. Minhaj makes an obscure reference to the event fay stating 
that Aibak subdued territories as far as Ujjain ; p. 140. 

68. Erskine : Rajputom Gazetteer p. 237; for a Rajput reference t 5 an in- 
vasion of Nadol by Aibak in 1 197, sec HCIP. v. p. 87. 

69. To/ul Maarir, f. 185b ; Fakhre Mudabbir, p. 25 jQT. Cunningham: 
Reports, ii, p. 456 who erroneously asserts that Kalinjar was attacked tmee, 
in 1196 and again in 1202. 

70. i prefer this simpler form of the name as found in the printed t^t , 

and also in the B. M. Mss. of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, inspitc of Raverty’s craze . 
for the izafat inserted between Muhammud and Bakhtiyar, as a substitute for 
Hn. ' . 

7(. Minhaj, p. 146-7,. A different version, given in the footnote, would 
, imply Bakbtiyar’s employment after his rejection at Ghazni, under the Muqti 
of Kanouj. Isami, however, refers to Bakhtiyar’s 6rst cmploymcht uridcr,r 
.“Jaisingha of Jitur” (Jaitcasinha of tht Guhclot clan then ruling at -Nagda, 
about 70 miles west of Chitor ?) ; p. 95. 

72. The printed text has Sahlat and Sahli, but Raverty’s reading has ? 
been generally upheld ; Hodivala ; Studies in Indo-MosUm HisUiiy, p. hoSi ; , 
Ferishta and the TA (i, p. 29a, and i, p. 47 respectively) have ‘'Kampilah * 

; and Patiali near Budaon”, The mistake is due to phonetic rewmblance with 
Patitah rmd Kuntilah which, like Bhag^vat and BhiuU, are situatoi dose to ! 
each other in the neigbourhood of Chunar j Cunningham p. ipfc ' 

73, Minhaj, p. 147. For Uddandapurdesa, sec Cunhh^ham. ; ^^^,-- 
; , in, p. ti8 ; viii, p. 75}xip. 185. One of these, csriy .rdds on U^a&da-|,' 

, pur is probably referred to by Taranaih who talks of a Tuhishka fofce ; 

. of bdhg defeated; Samaddar:.t?lori« 0/ Afcg<wft/pA3i-32J See alio Sarkar; 

: ..^.Gi Smi.Tib^n y^eremxs to-Mtislim cdoaTwe m Bihar 
V! 74 ? '^^hhh^;.p.X 47 . 

75-‘ * ;%^haj, ,p. £48. Banerji R. D' : Bangidr jtihdsc',ji p. d 5 S? 53 , wiid , ■ 
: K thmksit^^ .f^vindapala, Aen ruHrig,.ih the district round ? FJddandapui^' 

•^;y_^aIanda;an4;’^ikramsila^wHqivai,Bllcd'oa this occasioriby.Ba^tiyarls forces.'.'; 

On the point of the Srcnxanas offering resistance, see Tar-nath, quoted m 
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Samad(iar» op. cil. p. 26, and 148. 

76. Tlicre is no evidence for Banerji’s statement that the books were all 
dcstro> cd ; op. cit. i, p. 322, See Mmhaj,p. 148. 

77. 7 / 4 . iv, p. 366-7. 

78. Faklirc Mudabbir, p, 25, mentions the conquest of Bidur (Bihar?) 
in 600/1203-4. Hasan Nizami, op.ctt. f. 176b, stales that after this conquest of 
Kalinjac in 599/1202-3, while atBudaun, Aibak received Bakhtiyar who came 
from the direction of *Udandbihar*. This is also alluded to in Minhaj, p. 147 
and 150, On this date of 599 in the Tajul Afoar/r, sec Raverty : op. cV 
Appendix D. 

79. Bakhliyar’s capture of Uddandapur Vihar nearly synchronised with 
that of Kalinjar by Aibak which is dated 1203 by Hasan Nizami ; Tajul Macsk^ 
L jy6h. Fakhre Mudabbir also seems to refer to Bihar under ti»eycar60o/i2O3 
whicli he assigns for the capture of Bidur (?) ; Tankh, p. 25. Next year, 
according to Minhaj, p. 150, would bring us to 1204. In 1203 and 1205- 6 
(25th and ayth year) Lakshmanasena was issuing grants from Dliajyagrama, 
possibly on thcBhagirathi; JV 15 B, 1942 pp.70-72. In March i2o6Bakhtiyar’s 
army was destroyed on the Bamadi bridge ; see infra. Lakshmanasena was 
certainly alive in 1206 as is proved from the preface to the Sadukltkamamrita ; 
sec Ray j Dynastic Hisloiyt i, p. 374. To date the event earlier would conflict 
%vith Minhaj’s statement that the Sena King died in Bang soon after the sack 
ofNodla. Sec, however, i!) 7 /B,i,pp. 223-24, 232 and 247 which, on the basis 
of the Tibetan Chronicle Pag^Sam•Jon•Z'‘>^i* Jtr'd the later compilation Shtka 
Subkodaya, dates the sack of Nadiya in 1202 A. D. This, again, conflicts with 

ii, p. 334, which places it in January 1201. ‘ 

80. Minhaj, p. 150. 

8 j. Minhaj, p. 150-51, 
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p-.a40j‘4upp6rts’it"f;;G^^^ 

,; ■ais&seem(^to|:accciit tlicidei(jtj6catton;fo^‘»?W,'w t46;butfeter.iic became;- ; 
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'.yiyo'tild'.fcnd fbmpport "Stewart’s' Jdcntincation. • ■ '■■■/' '■ - '' V 

. ?. j : gsi' -iA Hindq account, named ment&ns Bafebtiyar’s.pliitnd- 

(bd merchants of Jogibbahan, near Bogra/arid capturing the wealthV > 
J bfvthc ScPiis ntluigonbankjidfthe Karatoya ; i?HS, ji. p, 34. ; 

; ^ ii,p»5-6. ' 

p.-isa.' ■■■ " 

? '''fir'd,; p.^sO;’-'' ’ 

;g8;' it is'ab miles from Bogra, on the Karatoya rk'cn " 

;;:<.vr r#;' ito'r the views of itaverty and Blocbmann, both of whom led the c^C';. 
difipn tktdiigh Sikkim into Darjeeling, ttcG ^a) Trans, TaL Jfds,, pp, ^Gt-SS^ 
npfeyohd 03 )y-ASBi ^^ 75 t p- abS- For the .Silhakd bridge, discovered by GoL 
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Brahmaputra; to the Karatoya., AUcmadvcly, Bamadi might have become 
Bangrnati } a, recent suggestion is tlmt the Nepal river Bangmati may niicc 
BaVc flow«l,;as did the Kpsi, into Bengal and joined the Karatoya. 

, Minhaj, -p. 157. ' ,'V 

T^iil Moasif, f. tySfa. An allusion to this incidentis madeby hlinhaj, 

; p; isa, Hvhd; Koweveri calls the deserter Hussain Kharmi!., Ms: Guz.xdah, i,\ 
Xp/^ti--Si,itQm<dh i, p. 59, eopitti the story of another of Mni^-: : 

; uddin's officers, named, Iladgiz, who on this occasion occupied Ghazni itself. - . 
,5 ;■ Wioa., Until ApTySai, p, 96, says he was converted to Islam on a pmnoifs; 

• dccasioh;- 180, incations- Bakan and Sarka,.' ' sons of; 
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107. Gxetiia^ i, p. 412 ; Juwainu », p. 59 ; Miral-i-Jakan JVi/m/7 : Or. 
t8^,f.5oa p.40, 

toO, Jbml Asiff xii, p. 99, states that when the assassins were secured 
two among them were found to be Muslims (circumcised) ; this would imply 
that among them were others who were not Muslims, the deed being a joint 
Qaraxnttah Khokar affair. 

tog. Cf. Bartold: Turkestan, p. 339 and 352, for an estimate of his states- 
manship compared to that of the Khwarizm Shah. 

no. Fakhruddin Razi dedicated one of his works — the Lataiful Ghiyast, 
to Mutzzuddin*8 elder brother Ghiyasttddm. Nizami Uruzi was a great friend 
ofAlauddin, the ‘'world-burner**, and lived in the Ghor court down to Uie 
reigns ofGhiyasuddin and Muizzuddtn ;Chohar Maqala, intr- Another reputed 
litterateur enjoying Muizzuddin’s patronage was Fakhruddin Mubarakshab 
the author, among others, of a voluminous book ofgcneologics and a versified 
history of the Shansabani djoiasty. His father was also an eminent divine and 
attended the court of Firozkoh ; see Ajatb J^'amoh, (£■.(?► Browne presentation 
p. 393-94, and 409 j also Minbaj, p. 27. 



CHAPTER [V 


THE DELHI SULTANyVFE 
1206-1235 

Muizziiddin’s sudden death placed In'? officers 
in India in a difficult situation^ The Delhi government 
was far from well-established ; want of common 
loyalty now threatened to intensify personal jealolisies^ 
Aftermaths of the l ate rising still ren dere d communica- 
t ions unsafe with Ghazni whicli, in any case, now 
sceme<^an easy prey to th e aggressive Khwari zm 
ShaR^^y far thclhost scrlous menace came from the 
Hindus whose military power, only stunned by the 
rapidity of the conquest, now showed signs of recovery 
and even of offensive action. Already, by 1206, 
Kalinjar ha d been rec overed and the Cbandella king 
appeared effectively to stop furtlier expansion in the 
southP In the Gangetic plain numerous chief s^ 
still held out in open defiance .^ G ahadavala rule was 
still a reality, for Harishchandra found means to es- 
tablish himself in the districts of Farrukhabad and 
Budaun.^ Even the Fariharas a ppeared to have i 
regained their initiative and r ecovered Gwalior which 
had to be reconquered several years later. In thO cast, 
a terrible disaster had befallen the Muslim arms and" 
the two-year-old possession of ^Lakhnauti rendered < 
insecure by distanc e and by Khalji factiou sness, 
promised to be a hea^>y liability. The Turks had 
overrun the whole of north India, but oh Muizzud- 
^ din’s death found themselves in effective poss ession 
only of Sind" and parts of the Puniab and the 
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Gangetic valley with Rajput rcsislancc increasing in 
extent. 

The situation called for quick action and unifi pH 
c ommand . toAruiz/iiddin Icfl no son ; h is nephe w^ 
Ghiyasuddi n Mahmu d, in possession of Gho r, shorved 
no promise of leadership or oP energetic actio n. With 
the Khwarizm Shah menacingly advancing to 
Ghazni and Ghor, political foresight demanded 
severance of Delhi’s connection with the trans-Xndus 
state. Among Muizz uddin’s officers three h gld 
important commands and nourished ambitions of 
sovereignty. T ajuddin Y alduz held K arman and 
Sankuran on the route from Afghanistan to upper 
Sind, and was widely believed to have been marked 
out for the viceroyalty of Ghazni proper. Another 
equally favoured slave was Nasiruddin Qubacha h." 
a son-in-law of Yaldu z and lately appointed to hold 
charge pfOch. Ey lar the most capable and* rfevoterf 
of his s laves was Qutbuddin Aibak . Purchased ear ly 
in life, "Tre was noted for intrepidity and munificenOi> ^ 
and had earned his master’s confidence to be placed, as 
noticed above, after the victory of Tarain, in charge of 
his Indian conquests. Latterly, as Muizzuddin!s repre- 
sentative, he exercised from Delhi the funcGons of a 
viceroy and commander of all the military forces 
stationed in the realm.® In 1206 he was 'formally 
invested with vicereg al powers an?~ipron ^cdj t^he 
rank of Malik. * 

It was therefore a fulfilment of his master’s wish 
when, in response to the invitation of the Lahore 
citizens, he came from Delhi and assumed sovereign 
power. His formal a ccession took place "on the 17 th 
zilqad, fiog/June 24th, 120b,’ more than three mont hs 
after Muizzuddin’s death, an interval that must ha-Vc 
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been occupied b^ manoeuvres to build up a p.arty o f 
suppbHersTf'TGdini^ he "^s still a sl ave for, 
aitSoudii^m ^suddin M abnBoTl jhQr sent hi m, the 
roy al insigrtiu and_standard and also con fer red the titl e 
of SuUaUy^ his formal manumission was not obtained 
till 605/1208 ; in inscriptions m higher titles ar c 
used with his name than Ma lik and Sipahsat ar.^ 
THBitatementlhat’^' boInr w^cre struc k^and^he ^£K?&<? ^ 
read inhis name throughout Hindustan” must be taken 
as~a^onventioharphrasebmpEisising his sovereign 
power, fo r.no silver or billon coin of his h ^ yet been 
discoveredd^ 1^/^ 

Aibak ’s was a short reign and foreign affairs occupb 
. cd most of bis tim e. Yalduz possessed himsdfojLGhazili 
and commenced p laying aHTplbmatic gam e with both 
GhiyUsuddin M ahmud and the f ^warizm Sh ah> Ihe 
latter, having swallowed tEe^ole of Iran and Central 
Asia, now cast covetous eyes on Ghazni. To make 
matters worse for Aibak, by virtue of his possessing 
the capital of Muizzuddin’s empire, Yalduz now laid 
claim to the whole of his master’s dominions including 
Delhi. Unless vigorously resisted, this claim would 
mean not only a negation of Delhi’s sovereignty 
but also an extension of the Khwarizm Shah^s 
ambitions of conquest to India. The situation in the 
northwest had thus to be closely watched and other 
affairs had to yield to the urgency of this problem. 
In such a context Aib'ak’s continued residence in 
Lahore from where he is reported to have never 
moved, becomes inteliigibled° 

, Yalduz was no match for the Khwarizm Shah, 
The latter had partisans in Ghazni whose citizens . 
' were notoriously fickle in their . attachment,. In' 
>605/1208, hard pressed by the Khwarizm Shahi fac* 
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tion at his court, Yalduz was compelled to leave tl\e 
city and withdraw towards the Punjab. IVhat Aibak 
had foreseen, now came to pass ; it was now impera- 
tive to forestall the Khwarizm Shah and occupy 
the city. A party of its citizens also suddenly felt an 
affection for him and sent an invitation. Yalduz 
in any -case could not be allowed to find refuge in the 
Punjab, and was therefore promptly driven out to his 
former possessions in “Karman and Sankuran’’, 
Aibak then moved u p to Ghazni to occupy it. < 
J udging from the sequ el, the step was obvdous ly 
taken in haste a nd wa s militarily ill-supported . 
Within fortydays the citizens conceived a dislike for his 
rule — h e had no dir ect association with diem for many 
y ears — and Yalduz once again beca me a tavou rito. 
On the lat ter ad v icing unexpec tedly, Aibak was ob li- 
g ed to h eat a^Jmmed retr eat.^^ The venture thus 
did AvvA? A? iiTTpiW^" ths^ sitvatisa aad isssvr Yaidav'^ 
enmity added to his anxiety. 

He was thus in no position to resume offensive 
military action against the Rajputs. Even th^ 
affairs in Lakhnauti, urgent in themselves, could 
engage only his passing attention. The least that 
Bakhtiyar’s murder had threatened to do there wa^ 
to sever Delhi’s connection and split the province 
into small, mutually jealous units. Having seized a nd 
imprisoned t he murderer All Mardan , the Khalji 
chiefs proceeded to elect Muhammud Sheran to the 
chieftaincy who was pledged to acknowledge little 
subordination to Delhi.*® .Ali Mardan escaped from 
confinement, and making his way to Delhi, persuaded 
"Aibak to intervene in the Lakhnauti affairs. On 
proceeding thither to e stablish order the Delhi agen t 
Qaimaz Rumi, however, met with blank refusal on 
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the part ;of tlie Klialjis to recogriise MsWa^ 

In Husanmdclm Iwaz, one; of 'the; - Kh^i¥--c^^ 
Rumi, howeverj found a willing; todl and left 
Devkot to hold temporary charge ; of the , prdyinee: 
On the agent’s departure Iwaz was immediately turned 
out ; 'whereupon Rumi returned and reinstated him 
but only after a severe struggle mth Sherhn and h 
partyd* But .AK Mardan, who had meanwhile stayed 
back at Lahore, eventually inducediAibak to appoint 
him governor over the province where he was sooh? 'tO 
c ommenc e a reign of terrori^*^ , , ; , v: ■/ - 

Qi^ji ree wa s, hut a poor c onsolation, J or the^L)^! 
state at the moment needed political security more 
fean suzerain statu s, \\dien Aibak died moo^ 1 2 :1 o, 
of injuries received in a fall from his horse while p laymg 
chaugan^^'^ the clouds on the northwest Were gaSier:- 
irig^tliick and fast. ©He read the portents and did; his. 
best to preserve Delhi’s separate entity. A militar s’' 
leader of great -ene rgy and high meri ts he combined 
the intrepidity of the Turk with th e refined taste ;, and 
generosity of the Persian; cxtremeRberality earned him 
the ^pithet oV tLakh^^^k^ (giver of -lakhs), while, 
c haracteristically caoupL, his killing is also said to hav e 
p ^iTby takhs .^^ 

Mudab bir. fo und in him an appreciative pal:roh';;'and- 
dedicated ..their works 'to him.^®(f)On ,-two., occasi.priS: 
at least j b einterceded with his master for thew^^iqhish^; 
^indu princesd® It La-rdly needs emphasising that to ; 
his Aintiring exertion and dented serwee Muizz hdd^^ 
Q'vved .most of his success in Ind ia. " Eon-; he; : merely; 
supplied the mptwe power, Aibak was j'espohsible 
thedetmledfplanning and initiation^bftbc'Delln 
;S;;;;©mln^db#h^lhihffice:rs:at|Iyah^ 
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s on Aram Shah t o be their chie f. But the step was not 
supported at Delh i where the citizens headed bv th e 
chief magistrate, “invited” Iltutmi sh. tlie governo r 
of Budau p and a son-in-law of Aiba k. to assume the 
crown . B acked by the Lahore fact ion. Aram there - 
upon marched against Delhi but Iltutmish found i t 
easy to defeat and possibly .slay him . Aram’s reign . 
devoid of any other recorded intere st, lasted not mor e 
than eight month s. 

Iltutmish at laspbgc ame m aster of the Del hi state 
but the schism -iiad aiT^'aavefse'eir^t on~tlm outlying • 
areas of its attenuated dominion. a)I n Lakhnau ti, Ali 
Mardan a ss umed independen t sovereign status and 
began to behave like an emperor. ‘^jQubachaho^cu- 
pied Multan and ex tended his dominions to includ e 
Bhatin da, Kuhram and Sarsuti ; and on Aram’s 
death even possessed hi mself of Lahor e.^* (adRajput 
chie fs withheld tribute and repu diated allegiancek^The 
small Chauhana principality of Jalo r, whom Aibak 
had forced to submission, d eclared independen ce ; 
r]R anthambhor, given as an appanage t o Prithviraja’ s 
son, also ceased to acknowledge vassalage. 

T he new.king’s position was too insecure to enab le 
him to take action at once : he did xi pt. feel sajg 
enough t o assume e ven sovereign dignjty. Realis t 
as he was , he found i t wiser to compromise for the time 
being, an d accept the regal insignia — t he canopy 
and the mace — from Yalduz v/ho, now that Aibak 
was dead, felt free to push his claims of suzerainty,*’ 
A great peril confronted Iltutmish when the ^urkish 
guards (jandars) of Delhi, in alliance with AranTSha fi^s 
party rose in open rebellion and meant to neg ative 
his accession . It was only by a saneuinary conflict 
that they could be dispersed.** It took him some 




tattfol aclidn to ektcrid Iiisautlidrity ,' 
svendn^ijie distriGts in-thcimmed late tdcinity of Del hig 
o£6ffiSeri"t^^ ranks were originally, equal 
toifns'-ovm. - ■ Ev en then his rule does not app ear to 
Seen '- effective beyond Ba naras on t he east and 
tiie?: S.nvalik:li hills on the we st.^^ 

;^):Hisy.positio^ imperilled by deve* 

lopmehts -ih Afghanistan . Yaldiiz’s troops , sometime 
befofeV6v2/i2,i5j succeeded in expelling Qu bachah 
hrom ht.ah6 re and occupying the greater part of 
Puhiab .^^! "^Wle this undoubtedly slackened the 
latt'er’s hold on Kuhram, Sarsuti and Bhatinda, it 
Gppslitnted a serious menace to Iltutmish, for Yalduz 
holding the Punjab meant a direct invitation to tlie 
•RKwarizm Shah whose annexation of Ghazni was 
phly a question of time. It was a repetition of the 
problem which had led Aibak to occupy Ghazni; 
With the example before him of the latter’s failure to 
hold the city Iltutmish, however, dared not a,tternpt 
the same solution and thus to cross swords with . the 
mighty Khwarizm Shah. Prudence pointed to,/ n 
.defensive policy and he bided his time. It carne soph 
ehoughi: In 61 2/121.^1, Yalduz was finally forced o ut 
offGhazni and fell back on Lahore.^^ He then renewed 


his : claim to overlordship anp^ us prec i pitated th e 
sthiggle for which I ltut mish ^s now w^'cllrprepaTred; 
He accordingly out, met 

iOf ;>i^amj.dejfeai5dand ;”Bnally capturihi 


jyiptory cdmplitedhA&aFswdrC:f^^ 

IHelM’s mi^endehce-^andtof^ disei^agehiehtsfrphi 
jipeniffal:; ;^sihh-;pp^^-poiitics^wi^/fealiy!Jhi^^ 
s^eihhbeCamp;;h^:spy.erCigri-;-, stated 
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have been restored to Qubachah ; Hasan Nizami 
hints at an agreement whose alleged breach, in 
614/1217, furnished Iltutmish with a mms belli to make 
war and wrest the province.’® Lahore was eviden tly 
in Oubachah’s po ssession when the Delhi forces 
marche d out. As they crossed the Beas, Qubachah 
took flight and fled toUc h.®° Unoppose d, Ilmtmlsh 
o ccupied Lahore and for t he first time placed his ow n 
governo r there. 

This success, however, did no t, by any means, 
secure him the whole of the Punja b. Qubachah 
remained confined to Sind but it was some years before 
Iltutmish could annex territories in the Chinab and 
Jhelum valleys.liJEver since the Khokar risin g the 
district round the Salt Rang e had been practically 
in control of the insurgent trib es. Within three years 
of the occupation of Lahore, across the Indus came 
the gusts of a storm that had burst in, and was flow 
sweeping across. Central Asia. Issuing from the 
uplands of Tartary, the Mongols, under Temujin, 
whose imperial title the Persians pronounce as Chengiz 
Khan, literally rolled up the vast IChw'arizmi empire, 
and with fire and sword, were now tearingup the great 
fabric of Islamic civilization in the east. While the 
Khwarizm Shah was driven to find shelter in the Cas- 
pian coast, his crown-princ ^Talaluddin Mangbami , 
pursued relentlessly across Khurasan, could elude him 
only by crossing over into the Punjab, where Iltutmish 
was thereby robbed of his recently gained advantage. 
Ma ngbami established himself in the upper Sind Sa gat 
Doab and contracted a matrimonial alliance with t he 
c hief of ^ the Salt Rang e.” This gave him an 
excuse as well as help for widening his hold at the e.x- 
pense of Qubachah, with whom the hill chief was in 


•pe^'etuMostffityi'.-, Iticpnspquencej;^‘'^ub^^MaKj^^^ 
.practically driyeti but of the Sind Sagar Dbab. . 

: b.amrs three years’ sojourn iii w estern Puniab also^M^ 
cted nbltmislfs hold on the Eavi and Ghiriab regib ti^l' 
,!^hb'-' prince c aptured the fort o fBasjaur (Pasrhur)? 
m )tlie Siaikot district and tried to support; himself 
;jhy piunderaiglEeliv^^ tracts.^® He even found it 
possible to advance upto Lahore whenc e he appc^ed ^ 
to . Delhi for shelte r.^^ 

r Rule^ of hospitality required only one answer; tb 
<the request but Iltutmish was a great reali st. - 
; %yersc Aibak ’s and his o wn foreign policy at MiiMnge- 
.;and to seek the~d[iipleasure of a far more terrible 
•power by receiving tlie fugitive prince, would have; 
been not only unwise but almost suicidal. Mangbarn i 
-■ merefore was given a polite refusal and when he ; 
h prepared to avenge him self by further aggressions’ 
dn ; the Punjab Iltutmish got ready~~ Sr military ^ 
It did not, however, come to actu al 
;;fOr the prince thought it prudent to turn his attention ; 
j ito Q ubachalT?^ • - 

. left I ndia in 1224 , but western Purij ab ; 

; Gpntmued to witnesss rapid political chang es. . ’These;" 
;;;changes which extended farheyondTEhutmish’s/re 
, 'Require afullerdisGussion®^ and admit of only a passing:; 
Preference here. Th ey upset Iltutmish’s- plan of cons olKP 
■ batibn bnr the: west but they a lso helped him;-;tb .;dbsi^^^ 

! his : rival - 0053311 11 ,^^;:: pqr,-. the .latter-; had'sPtbPhehfe; 
;;;fhd^bfun|P~bf5^ ihy^ibn:ahci|t^it^;a 

, which ;fearMly;- weak<mPd''.hi^#pcb^;d^ 

; fanGe;;;.7Giqsebn thejheeis'.pf thqj^wariz^^^ 

;-^'^b;i^,;^^n^s!ihhis;piurshit&dhea<^^ 

;; id!idtati^:; dim\;amasShhigration- 
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Iltu tmish had thu s the satis faction of se eing Qubachah 
nearly crushed by these events . He needed Gttle i 
military exertion to recover Bhatinda, Kuhram and/| 
Sarsuti and the tracts along the Hakra river.” * 

Chengiz Khan’s departure from Afghanist an 
r emoved a dominating fear from Dtutmish’s m ind. 
With Qubacha h struggling against foreign intruders 
in lowerSmdTie now felt fr ee to reoccupy Lah ore.*” 
Soon after, in 62 5/i228,_ he prepared to deliver his 
final attack .** Directing t he governor of Lahore to 
at tack Mult an, he himself marched his forces to Uc h, 
Unable to offer frontal resistance Qubachah left a 
garrison in the town and hi mself fled to the security 
of the island fortress of Bhakar in lower Indu s.** 
Uch capitulated after three month’s brave defence.*’ 
B hakar could not give Qubachah the expected security 
when a detachment of Delhi troop s, c ommandecTbv th e 
wazir , pr essed the si ege by cutting it off from the 
mainland. In desperation he sent his son to Iltutmish 
t o negotiate for ter ms.** The latter demanded hi s 
u nconditional surren der. This he refused and when the 
^tadel was assaulted, d rowned him self..ia_the-Ipdus 
wate rs.*’ 

With Qubachah thus finally eliminated, the exten- 
sion of Delhi’s unified control was now possible over 
Muizzuddin’s west Indian provinces. Multan and Uch 
were annexed and became governor’s provinces. The 
Sumra ruler of Dcbal, named Sinanuddin Chanisa r, 
t ransferred his allegiance to D elhi a nd was confirmed 
as a vass al.*’ According t o Hasan Nizami, twelve 
celebrated fortresses were captured on tliis occasi on 
and “Siwistan (Sehwan) an dLak ( TakkiTass?) as 
far as the shores of the ocean came under Iltutmish’s 
authority ; coins were struck and the Khulbah read m 




, , , ^ 

fcouM make any immediate 

Iti^Swa^n^tlie upperSih^ Sagar Doab, Besides the 
$r^a(dpmmht:e^ imsuhdued tribes of the Sah 

;R|hge!, the weste part, called Bahiyan by the contem- 
:§>pra^.v w originally formed part of 

Mangbami’s Indian possessions, was now under his 
iieutrifiant; Smfuddin Hasan Qarluef h, who was to 
hbid it for his master as best as he could.'*® Judging 
Trpm Matigbarni’s alliance with the Salt Range chief, 
^arlugh®s influence must also have been fairly exten- 
sive; ftln the northeastern Punjab, however, Iltutmish 
^appears /to have succeeded in extending his rule upto 
;Sjalkot and Janer (Hajner) and possibly also Jalandhar, 
Z^hich appear as part of the Delhi kingdom early in 
'M^tmud’s^ r^^ 

; Z>ZThe Lahore and Multan provinces were however, 
exposed to the incursions of the hill-tribes and tlieir 


'/■ip!/ ' 

'at ■/ Ss ICusdar and Makrart. It is 


reduction must have figured in his plans. It is more 
iKa.rt probable that the governors were instructed , to 
■gradpally reduce the Jhelum and Indus tract. The 
pcciipation of the stronghold of Nandanah, in the&ait 
;Jlsmge5 recorded by Minbaj,*^ could only have been the 
result bf speh operations. Kujah, mentioned ^ong 
;^i^/ i^andanah as havm been placed in charge of 
M^ik Aetigih, must also be looked for in the "ame area 
^ acquisition.^^ Iltutmish’s las t 

ieditibh/v which compelled him to abmiddn 



■[W^:.mbre-’mbbess-;/ 
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where, since Aibak’s death, Dclhi*s authority hadbee n 
com pletely negative d. Ali Maid an’s tyranny in 
Lakhnauti had continued unclicckcd lor tw^v ears 
until his exasperated officers pul an end to it by mur - 
dering him and raising Husamuddin Iwaz o nce again 
t o chier authority .” On his accession, which must 
have occurred shortly after 121 1 .“ Iwaz took t he 
title of Sultan Ghivasuddin and assumed full sovereig n 
status. ‘° He was a generous a nd able ruler an d under- 
took a number of nublic works: o ne of them, ,a raised c 
causeway connecting Laklinauti w ith Lakhanor and 
Devko t, piovcd immensely bcnificialin the rains and, 
in s ome places, is still traceable .'^* lltulmish’s pre- 
occupations left him unmolested.” He found mean s 
to annex Bih ar and is also said to have raided and 
exacted tribute from the neighbouring Hindu sta tes 
of “Jajnagar, Tirhut, Bang, and Kamru d”.^* The 
cbTonides of t he Brahmin dynasty of M'rtViil a however, 
make no mention of any such raids.^’ On the soutb- 
west also, these expeditions could not have made any 
appreciable change in the frontier; Anangabhima III 
(1211-1238), the king of Orissa, in his inscriptions 
also claims to have vanquished the "Javana^ of Rarh 
and Varendri.^'’ On the cast, across the Karatoya, bor- 
der conflicts arc all that could l>a\ e taken place with tlic 
Sena kings of East Bengal with no positis e ad\'antage 
to either of the combatants.” The exaction of tribute 
from Kamrup must lefer to occasional raids into the 
northeastern part of the trans-Karatoya region which, 
at least from the 13th century, seems to have been 
included within the geographical term of Kamrup.^’ 
In nort h Bihar Iwaz might have exercised some s ort of 
co ntrol over part of Bhag al pur distri ct through which 
passed the highway from Delhi to Lakhnauti.” 




' 'THE V. i;;;:' r - yy' 


the -Mongol thrcai was lifted, ( lUuto isK 
karte^ bp^rations against Iwa z. As a prblirnib^-by 
tne^urc and by a process not recorded in the clirdhiclos, 
ilic district of Bihar south of the Ganges was wreked 
and placed iinder his own governor.®* I n 622/1^2.5 
. ire finally advanced along the Ganges. Iwaz broupit 
irii^recs up the river and planned to intercept 
ihim in Bihar. No battle however seems to have taken 


d^iacc for a n agreement was eventually concluded und er 
t he terms of which Iwaz accepted Iltutmish’s suz erain- 
ty and ofTered to pay an indemnity .®® He also relin- 
quished his claim on JBihar which Iltutmish noW 
/ placed under Malik J ani.®® Immediately on the king ’s 
returh , however. Iwaz ^ who obviously did not mean to 
hcep the agreement, drove out Jani and reasserted 
/ independen ce. Iltutmish thereupon instructed his so n, 
’prince Nasiruddin Mahmud , then the governor 
: pf Awadh, to watch tor “an opportunity to dispossess 
the Khalji king. It ca me in 624/1226-7 when, taking 
advantage of his absence on a campo n in the cast, 
Mahmud suddenly appeared before Lakhnau ti and 
seized th e city. Iwaz hurriedly returned , g ave batt le 
but was defeated and slain Lakhnauti thus finally 
passed under Delhi. 


■ : Mahmud ruled the province as his father’s dejpiuty 
unti l his sudden death , which opened the way for fr^h 
trouble. The circums tances of his death, not det^le^ by 
the chronicler, seem to have had an obvious dbhhjkitidn 
^wi^ the subsequent rebellion of a m an na thed ' 
;Khpg C His identity is difficidt 
i ;^mh^;gives himbbscureahd wenirf eeb^ 
^pd^dlfJ-Gfiless he'cah be:proyedto beiideiit^l^iii-' 
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relation ifnot the son of Iwaz, should be supposed to 
have become theleader of the Khal ji chiefs, who in their 
loyalty to the late ruler, considered subordination to 
Delhi as intolerable. Assuming that the date on Alaud- 
din Daulat Shah’s coin had been correctly read as 627/ 
1229-30, it must have been issuedbya man who, on 
Mahmud’s death, assumed regal status and placated II- 
tutmish by inscribing his name and titles on the obverse 
and thus acknowledging his suzerainty.’* To what 
family and tribe this self-appointed vassal mlcr belong- 
ed it is immaterial to enquire for the autonomy-loving 
K haljis headed by Balka soon ousted him and thus 
furnished Iltutmish with a prcte.xt for a second invasion 
of Lakhnaut i towards the end of-tlic same year (i.e. 
ending November 8, 1230).’^ B alka was defeate d 
and slain. Laknauti and Bihar henceforth beca me 
t wo separate provinces .’** 

Taking advantage of the dangers besetting the 
Delhi Sultanate the Rajputs, all these years, made 
steady progress in recovering their territories. Mention 
has been made of the loss ofKalinjar to the Chandelias ; 
inscriptions found near Ajaigarh testify to their conti- 
nous occupation of the neighbourhood throughout 
the century.” In Gw alior, also, where Iltutmish held 
his first appointment, local chioniclcrs detail a con- 
tinuous Pariliara rulcupto 1 231;” coins and inscrip- 
tions of a prince named Malayavarmadeva, belonging 
to the same family, have been found in Narwar, 
Gwalior and Jhansi to prove an uninterrupted occu- 
pation from at least 1220 to 1233.’“ In Rajputana, 
the Chauhana family of Ranthambbor found it 
possible to impose its paramountcy over other princes 
in the north. In an inscription, discovered at Man- 
glana (Jadhpur state) dated in 1215, a local chief- 
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tain Tikmed Jaitrasinha, acknowledges Vallanadeva 
of Ranthaml>horas his overlord, though the mention 
of ‘‘Suratrana Lititimishi of Joginipur” indicates that 
litutmish was still recognised as the suzerain,” 
Iltutmish’s name appears (as Satna-Sorala^deva) 
in a coin of another prince calling himself Ghaharadeva 
who, seemingly identical with the author of a fragmen- 
tary grant, boasts of his Chauhana descent and app- 
ears as ruling at Ranthambbor.®’ This record, like the 
Manglana inscription, must belong to the early pari 
of litutmish’ s reign ibr, latterly, Ran thambhor required 
armed expedition to enforce his suzerainty. An ex- 
tension of the po wer of the Ghauhanas of Jalor is also 
testified to by an inscription of Uda^nha’T TTldisah 
of Hasan Nizami) grandson, in which the former is 
credited with rulin g over Nadol, J a lor, Mand or, 
Bharmer, Ratnapur, Sanchor, RadK adharaT^ter, 
Ramsin a nd Bhinma l ; and also having 

curbed the pride of the Turia/ikas.''^ In northeastern 
Rajputana, the Jadon Bhattis established themselves 
Kaman, Tijara and Sarhatt a (northern Alwar).®” 
Even. Ajmer, Bayana and Thangi r s^em to have been 
lost, to judge from their inclusion among Iltutmish’s 
conquests.®^ 

Fro m 1226 he commenced oper^ttions to recover 
the lost territories. In that year h e advanced into _ 
Rajputana an d invested Ranthambh or. It was easily ^ 
captured and garrlsoncd ,®=^ Next y ear hTmarched 
a gainst which also Fell easil y and was in 

probabilit y annexed .®® The final victory over Qu- 
bachah enabled him to make a more concentrated 
drive against the Hindu states. To this period shoul d 
be ascribed the reduction of Jalor recorded~by Hasana^s: 
Nizami, w ho, however, places ii immediately after Iiis 
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accession.®* Aft er a close investment Uda isinha was 
c ompelled to surrender b tit wa s allowed to cont inue 
a s a tributary vass al.®* Rajput records asciibe to 
; Iltutniish also an .attack on Nagd a. the c apital of the 
Guhelots , from where the reigning prince Jaitrasinha 
r epulsed him with heavy los ses.®® A similarly uii- 
succcssfii Lattaidt is also said to have been i nvade on the 
’ Chalukyas ofGujr at.®’ Success however, seems to have 
attended his efforts in eastern and northern Rajp iitana 
) where Bayana and Thangir were re covered :®® towards 
the end of his reign , the country roun d Ajmer, i nclud- 
ing Lawah, Kasili and Sambha r. a ppears under h is 
governors .®® Offensive action appea rs to have b een 
co ntinued in Rajputana by his governors also, one 
'of whom is reported to have lost his life in an expe- 



'direct ed" m 63 i:)i 2 ^ 3:^4, ' to proceed; 
forces against "^KaHifla r./ ; Thd^lcfj ' possiBiy^ 
lok^varmaT^ied on his approach’ and .Tayksai tK^ 
tipon freely plundered a number of towns and obtamV| 
led a vast amount of booty. Kalinjar^ hpweycr » 
does no t appear to have been recovered . Judging from 
the Hindu records of the country around , little terHtpi- 
rial advantage could have accrued on this occasion ; 
to the Delhi forces. Although Tayasai claimed to ; 
hm^e captured tlie raja’s standard and kettledPjmSj 
he obviously considered it a great military feat 
to have been able to get away. Mention is made , 
firt connection with this expedition, of a place, called 
|iamu by Minhaj, which, Cunningham thought, 
^should refer to Bandhogarh in Baghelkh and where 
:the Baghela dynasty had recently established, itself 
;.ahd was gathering power.®" On his way back 
Afayasai was attacked in the defiles by .a ‘Rana 
.jChahir Ajari”, doubtless identical with Chahara 
rDeVa of the Jajapella dynasty who later supplanted 
■ the ^ariharas in Narwar.®® By great exertion Tayasai 
'^yas able to extricate his forces and reach < 3 waHbr. - > l 
' {:.?■ in the Ganges valley also Hindu aggressioh. whs." 
•sbught tobe checked. The inclusion, among Btutrnish’sl 
.;co,nc[uest not only of Budaun.where he held hislastpost ;; 
^before; accession to the. throne, but hlso'ioftRanoi^l 
land BhriaraSi points to their having bechdostlto Itlie^ 
,H At Budaun/the estabiis^^^^^ 

.yhient of -the Gahadavala family has beehtiriMtippcdVi 
‘ Pirliet ; survival and a possibiel retpverylph theifesfe-l 
^irnkutaRhepepresentedhy LakhahapaIa||^so|cot^ 
|hbtfiiayeJibeeu‘'^ltogethei^.anlpmpip1^|ii^^ 
|(MemiRphiikhahdy:the;-^ateh^a;_j^ 
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from Budaun; the inclusion of Katehar in the list 
of Tltutmish’s conquests is a dear indication of the 
range of his operations. It also seems probable that 
the subjugation of Bahraich and the distiicts north 
of the Gogra river was also effected about this time. 
In Awadh and the Doab also Muslim rule had to be 
reestablished by force. On his appointment to 
"Awadh prince Nasiruddin Mahmud is said to have 
waged continuous ‘holy wars’ against the refractory 
Hindu tribes and to have overthrown a chief named 
‘Bartu’ (or Prithu) “beneath whose sword about a 
hundred and twenty thousand Mussalmans had 
attained martyrdom’’. Operations in the Doab, 
also connected with this ‘Bartu’, are alluded to in a 
passage in the Tabaqat in which ‘the son of the Rai’ 
is said to have been captured by Malik TamurKhan 
in course of an expendition to Chandwar.*”" It is 
doubtful if any appreciable advance could be made 
into north Bihar; Minhaj, of course, includes Tirhut 
in Iltutmish’s acquisitions but this can mean nothing 
more tangible than apossibly successful raid.’”* 
TItutmish died in April 1236 of an illness contracted 
during his expedition to the northwest.’”’ His was 

Aibak’s 
1 imper- 
fect foundations, built up a state w'hose sovereignty 
required great diplomatic skill to preserve. That he, 
an ex-slave, could leave the crown to his sons, is' a 
measure of his constructive statesmanship. Great re- 
alism, steadfastness and foresight marked his conduct 
of foreign affairs. Medieval India owed him not a 
little gratitude for helping her to escape the Mongol 
fury which had uprooted more powerful and far older 
empires. His firm and energetic action unified the 


a remarkably successful reign. He took up 



’TpE,; 


* 



^sui^ess. ^liidj’yieidcd; 'results-^ great 'njidral':v'?due;^ 
icpnstitlitied'kir qffe^i^ ' answer ‘^p- 
directcd;byv t^hc Hindus against the newly cstablid^^^ 
:ivrnsiim\state. Beyond re'Govering Muixzu^diii’^^^^^ 
'Quests he ■ made appreciable advance in td^ajghiana 
and the trans-Gangctic tracts arid also towards 
reorganising the Indus valley frontici*. >,A calcuiatihg 
•arid 'skilful organiser, to him the Sultanate .owed /this 
lirst outline of its administrative system.; . He laiddhc 
fotmdations of an absolutist monarchy that was to 
'serve later as the instrument of a military imperialism 
under the Khaljis. By a clever compromise with feU- 
;gibus leadersd®* he disarmed moral ' opposition, while 
dhe military, class found profit and pcciipa.tioii:iii/;his 
^expansionist schemes. Not merely his crown and Ixis 
dynasty, but also the state obtained its final sahption- 
and his ambition its crowning fulfilmeiit, whcnipiVtHe 
22nd Rabij J, 626/i9th .February, ipgpj^ endssdne^ 
horn the Abbaside Caliph arrived from Baghdkdl/tp 
dnvest him with the powers of an 
iibak’s-objective was.at last achieved ^d tlie 'Hj^ln 
state thus became a full legal ., entity 
;|ituinish as great would no d.oubtbe an^vefstatemi^^^ 
but lie was an unusually able niler 
/every aspect of the Sultanate’s activity, ',>yEir.en;d 
ia^r he gohe' and"his;dyn!^tyr sup|ila^dy;p 
sfi^dlyl looked back to Ids ' ^pr6sped^k^ai^;igipnp^ 
^feighyd®® Aibakjpudinedttlm 
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NOTES 

I. Inscriptions of Trailokyavarroa, Paramardideva’s successor refer to his 
expcHing the Turks from his kingdom ; El, i, p. 327. In his earliest inscrip- 
tion, dated in 1206, recording the grant of land to an oRicer whose father 
had lost his life in fighting the Turks, he is called “Lord of J^alinjar”; £f, 
XVI, p. 273. The fortress is not mentioned again by Mmhaj, until a few years 
later when we hear of expeditions sent against the “Rai of Kalinjar.** 

S. One of these, Maharanaka Pratapadhavalaof Japila, in aninscrip- 
tiondated V. S, 1279/1223 A. D. discovered in the Mirzapur district, refers 
to his destruction of the **Javana** ; El, iv, pp. 310-212. 

3. Reu : Hhloiy of tkt RathoTS {Asutosh Silver JubiUe Volumes iti.)i p 265* 

4. Raverty, rif. p 531, note 8, argues at great length that the name 
should really be pronounced as Kabajab, but the above form is confirmed 
in Hindi script on one of his coins ;fASB, iB 8 y, p. lyj, 

5. He appointed Hasan Ama\ to the command of Kol ; Tcjul Afoasir, f, 
26b. His appointment of Dakhtiyar to theigto of Bihar clearly shows his status. 

0 , FaUircMudabbir ; 7 flriI;A, p. 28. Sec also T'i4,i,p.47. Tojul Maeuir, 
f. O3, implies that he \/as appointed to tht viceroyahy as early as 1 193, 

7. Fakhrc Mudabbir i Tarikh, p, 30, and 32 j Minhaj» p. 140. 

8. Minhaj, p. 90 and 140; TAf, p 14 ; i, p. 42. 

g. ElM, 191 1-12, p. 2. 

to. Tajul AMaastr, f. 202a; Minhaj, i4». Rodgers .* 1894, nos. 

37-40, ascribed four copper pieces to Atbak ; they bear the appellation al* 
Qutbi; see on these coins, Wnght, p. 69, who thinks they should be ascribed 
to the Karman mint. 

11. Fordetails of Yalduz’s overtures to Khiva and Ghor, see Mmhaj, pp. 
83-96 ; Khwand Amir ; Rouzalus - Safa, iv, p. 126-17. For Aibak’s problems 
sec Faishia, i, p. 6 $. 

12. Tajul Mcasir,{, i202&* Minhaj, p. 140, also p. 90 ;Cf. Ferishta, i,p. 
63, who places the event in 603/1207. 

13. Minhaj, p. 158; Cy.Tid, i. p. 51. 

14. Shcran was soon after killed In a quarrel with his party and was burled 
near “Maksida and Santosh”, near Mabigunj, on the Atrai ; JASB, 1875 
p. 284, Cf, Tarikh-i’Alft. f, 616a, which stales tliat he was killed in abatdc wlh 
the Hindu lajas. 

15. Minhaj, p. 159. 

j6 . Ibid, p. 141 ; TM, p, 15; Cfi Mtrai-i-jlahan Numa, f.53, which places 
--his death in 609/1212, whereas Aibak’s latest inscription is dated Ramzafti 
607/1210. ’ . ^ 

17, Mmhaj, p. 138. 

18. Tajul Maasir, f. 7b ; Fakhrc Mudabbir ; Tarikh, p. 72. Minhaj 
* states that before takiag service under Muiazuddin Aihok had acquired 

proficiency in literature. 

ig. Tajul Maasir, f. 143b. and ig4b. 

ao. Minhaj, p. 141^; TjW, p. 16 ; Ttd, , p. 35. Raverty argues 4 |iat he 

was Aibak’s adopted ’?on, for which, however, no authentic evidence li 



ravaiiaMe. rSoc/aisQ Haji ' Dabir, 'ii,{p.-.68'6.; R'a'vertyvi v 5 S 9 ,,-^ 

; ^, tt>n,’iiie suj3po3<xi‘cvid ofan ahoriyjnbus'ivork, ■describing ■fhcsCCfiris bF;, 

SuHahs, f. 8, states that; Arani ruIed ,,uplo:.'ra^ 

; •'But' . Jltuimisii's earliest coin was- issued in 6p8/;i2.i i and hisiMcrijriipn ;is- 
>‘d.atcd;^flrio^i I, Go8-jai i . Sec. CC/M, ii;,;inUv.p. 6.. I'ElMf iQi t-ta, p^'s. ■ . 

’ , 'his tyrannical rule and ihsuRerablc boastfulness, see .Miithaj-" 

'.'ip.' isq'SO* ij P* 53» states that he issued chins svitii the title of sultan 

■jiAiautldin ; no such coin has been discovered. 

;V . iJ/iinhaj, p. 143. 

hiinhaj, p. I70 ; Haji Dabir, ii, p. 688,says that Htutmishcntcredinto 
arfralliance with Yalcluz ; this is highly improbable unless it refers to'hisinitjal' 
‘-accepUtncc'C'f the regal insignia. < : . ; , 

li ^^JryTfijul Maask, L 215-J6 ; Mihbaj, p. 170.. ' . '.1.'. 

;.;i^?fQ5.;.^r;'Minh'aj, p. i;7i. , . ,.y . Y,,-;.- 

ry’A"ai 5 .-:,^,//nrfj,p, 135^.143 and 17 1. iVjalduz’s. it/azjVwho occuidcd LahotApn ■ 
thi^fapeasion was., assasinated at Ghazni jiist before thc^Kh'^arizmitroopf took ; 
■i'th'.c^aty m:6ia7is'i;5- ' ' 

iVjrnarir, f.agob. Fnishla,. i, p. C5, stales that he cyen.marcK^- 
'Hdivl^tdkTrhancswar. • 

Mihhajj p- 135; Tdjul ^Vfoarir,f. 238a, stales that the battle was fohgHf' 
i;at-o%inana. jYalduz, wounded in ti»c battie, was taken captive and diedfa prifryi 
•^‘ehcfia'tiBddaun,- ' , . - ■ ; 

7 h/td Maasir, f. 241b. Ferishta adds' that Qubachah tticd 
; occupy Sirhincl which finally, brought lUutmish against him ; i,,p. StsTvij, ;' 
■''"-i3P.>-:hlinhaj p. 1 7 1 ; Tajul Maasir, f. 245. Cf. 7 ~A, i, p. 58-5. , ; . ' _■ ,• 
’J.y.- Maasir, £.2483. Hb eldest son Kasiruddin .Mahmud, was-f; 

'placed in, charge. • . ' ■ , . • ' , i '.'' 

•yi;^^y:juwd}m, p. y!,.';, Typ,' 

' r P' H 7 * Eof ils identification see Cunningham: ReportVi^xiv ; 

^ 

■y. ;34. , After Mahmud’s transfer to Hansi, no governor i? mentioned as' haViiig yi 
been/ appoiided to Lahore till 1228. When , a Mongol force pu'r^^ " 
vMati'gbarni’in 621/1224, it is said to.have, plundered the liahore provincc:;’/ 

iia. \ 

?’i;.-;:'33‘ry;i^'uhaj seems to be evasive,, in,, menlionmg the inctdcnti.?; On .page.' 
ags'of-j^vcrty’s- translation, he states Utat Iltutmish, sent a force aghfet,hteng«;V 
■.bat.ni.:jbttton,p. 171, icxh.he.says IUutmish,htrasclf,l§l:an aribyj^agamst; the':; 
;^’Kh4>vatizmshahi trouble which had reached L!ihbrh’’/.7his-lattetbtatemcntir>! 
;CQpicd-^^!yiI^ifyii,:p,69l,- '• / 

P-. 88, however, states tlmtillutrmsh;eVw helpi^' 

; wh,b.;t'r,o6Rs,wh^^^ is highly .ithprobable, ■ l^nhaj’ • meiTliyadds ■^at'.dp,’'; Httit'. j 
‘;j 9 M®?l;S,Apprpach' Mangbarni -turned aside. yCti 

y%f;. 37 y//;iSee;G^pter;I^^ ,,'y •„ 

.in«iii6ns - thCrCnames/pf^feyemy^ti^ 
.!?,?P, 98 i^l,hute,d 6 /Quba'ch,ahj>:, Aindng &chi,./rom,theiV nahips,. 
i|!^h^gfcaA^e,^thbrijmd-^aniriR^pUtsAv;'-#y^,i;-Ag/^^ 
;ty- 3 ^;^^l 8 pvcr^,/W^^pppmt^/p^dBhatinda'i|pme;;tuhb(l>^^ 
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Minhaj, p. 232. He is iStaled to have encroached on Qiibachah’s territory and 
occupied Wanjrut (Vijnot in Bahawalpur state) *in the Multan province? 
Raverty : op. fit. p. 723 ; The printed text has Gujrat for Wanjrut ; sec also 
lA, 1882, p. 1-9. 

40. Minhaj, p. 23G. 

41. Minhaj gives conflicting dates for the event ; p. 114, 624/ 1227 ; pp. 
172 and 236, 625/1228; Nuruddm Aufi, the author of the Jawamtul Iftkayal 
who was living with Qubachah at this time, confirms the last-mentioned date; 
f. 3a. See also Haji Dabir, ii, p. 696. Cf. Ferishta, I, p. 65, and TA, it. p. 317 5 
also. Tarikh-i-Mosumit f. 31a. 

42. Minhaj, p. 144. ’ 

43. Ibid, p. 173 ; see also 7*.l, i. p- 57. ‘ 

44. Tajul Mnasiff in Elliot, ii, p. 2 j2 ; Minhaj, p. 144. 

45. Ibid, p. 173 ; Aufi : op. at. f. 4a. He died on the 19th Jamadi II, 
625/May 26lh, 1228. 

46. Minhaj, p. 173 ; the Smd histories do not mention the event. See 
Raverty xop. eii.'p, 613, note ; also Elliot, i, p. 483. 

47. Tajul Maasir in Elliot, ii, p. 242. 

48. Nessawi, p. 92. Baniyan is almost nlw.avs menuonrd with Ohazin 
and Karmniuind the “country of the Indus*’; Minliaj, pp. 238 and 392; also 
Raverty, op. c/7, p. 530, note 7. 

49. Sialkot and Hajner arc listed in his conquest ; Mmhaj, p. 179’ For 
location of Hajncr(wntton Janjer in the text) sec chapter IX infra. Jullundur 
is mentioned on p. 210, for thefirst time. 

50. Minhaj, p. 179, where It is included in Iltutmish’s conquests; it is 
called Nardin by Utbi : Tarikh-t-Tamini, p. 260 ; For some years the later 
Hindu-sahiya kings made it their capital. For its location see Reverty ; 
op, cit. p. 534, note i; /(?/,xviii, p. 349 ; also Nazim, p. 91. 

51. Minhaj, p. 253. 

52. Ihidjp. 176 ; Haji Dabir ii, p. 699, who thought that it w.as 
directed against Khurasan. See also Chapter IX. 

53. Minhaj, p. 160. 

54. AH Mardan, appointed by Aibak soon after his return from Ghazni, 
isknovvn to liave ruled for two years which, counting from before 607 (the year 
of Aibak’g death) would bring us to a little after 608/1211 Or 1212. Cf on this 
point (N. S.)iv, p. 154 

55. Minhaj, , 161, Hiscarliestcoinisd.atcd 616/1219 ;J72^5(N.S.)vi, 

P*35a- ^ ^ , 

56. For a description sec Abid AH Khan ; Memoirs of Gour and Punduan, 

p. 13 and note 1. ' 

57. Cf. Wright, p. 1 5-16.nos.49F, 49 H to 49 J, who ascribes one gold and 

a few' silver pieces of Iltutmish to the Bengal mint and thus seems to support 
Thomas, vi, p. 348, who held that during tliesc jears Iwaz-must have 

acknowledged Iltutmish 's suzerainty. The ascription, however, is doubtful , 
the word can also be read as Nagauras is found in one of his 608 issucstThomast 
Chronicles, p. 78, no. 59. For Bengal, the word Gour did not come into use until 
.much later; in the chronicles, as W'cll as in the coins, it is always referred to as 


i'liaWinautLx.TKe first U'ndoubtcd'nlcn'tibn ' of^fee Bgrigiil'muitjis;^ fo 
v7}r«X;aA ;qf Raziyah \yhich ■ bears tfife Hame of >il.a{AnaU ti ; Thomas j 
‘il)i'qq7'nbvg6.1I'Jp;6tHer^ is know'n'.to'beac.Grpur ^ipt riamc.^BKidefj;it^ 
: jsiOTijirbbable that Iwaz shouttl have acknowledged jitutniish iylichSthc latter 
rsyaS'fi’ardfysecurc on- the; Ihrohc. and th’bhV.as’is’ proved by his coins, to hiive 
jclcclhrcd' ivis jndepchclcncc just tvhen' the Delhi monai'.ch, freed frbrn'.ail, bt^^ 
MahgeRf is'aiic'ncjwn'tb be'strbng chough to enforce his suzerainty.' , , q .;.v ; v 
'ijWj- 58V-' ’’Minhaj, p. tbg.'. ■; ' ; ” ’ . . , ' 

V/' 5;^. ^ history, KtJASB, tN.S,)xi, pp., 406-8; Cunriingham;^, 

xR(])drl^^.xn,.p^'r^g. ' '■ / ■ ^ 

: V; .Bo./v 1963, p. 109 ; El, xlii, p, 150; JRjAS, 

l,iS?5>R''505-6-," ' ■■•;•' ■ '• V-'"'' 5r ' 

:r~j.r;,6i'.v.’t''Wb grants of-,K‘csava and Vis\varupa,,siJccessorsof liakhsfhahaseriaj' 
l .rcrcr fb their successful fightWith llic ‘Gargajavanas’ ; 1896, pp. 9-IS; 

■V' f.h.si' iibrna *. Early history of Kathrup, p. 224, slates that in 1227 Ityazadyan-.; 
■qced ' along tile Brahniaputra upto Gauhati whence, he %Vas rcpidsed with 
: i>heavy losses. This seerns to bebased on the inadequate evidence of '.some of 
Vyii'stjai coins'fbund in Gauhati, Sec also Bhattacharya i Mughal -jVdrt/ioast 
.fEhpiicr policy, andGnit •. Historyof Assam, ST-, 

;tv..7.-V^63[. , Bor the.'Use of this route see Minhaj, p. 1 59. 

1,63 ; Hasan Nizami also seems to refer to this event : ElUbtpii,-. 

j’j jy.v.dsi ;, ;Minhaj, p. 163, 171 tziZ/i, however, slates that the agreement follow- ■ 
.'f ^bdiasevere engagerhent ;f. 6i5. Cf. Salim : Riyazid-i'aZohn, p. 72. ' - ' ' 

•.66/; ■ 'Minhaj, pnSg. '■ 

'.f - i 6^^ Ibitly-p:, s6^. - • ' 


;;;.,r;,q68; . Minh’aj) 'P- 181. ■ 

69; .•- /bid,p. 163.' He is called Ikhtiyaruddin Balka, but bb p. ’t74>,'.hc is'/ 
itsimplycailrd BaIka>Malik Khaiji. In the listof Iltutinish’smallksone'ipaulaf 
V 'Shalf Khalji, malik of Lakhnauti. is mentioned bu.C no Balka; it is unlikely 
"■that the rebel would be listed here. Raverty increases the corifusiori, for • hq- 
.found in two old Mss. of the Talaqal, Ikhtiyaruddin paulat:- Shah .Balka' /b.'' 
■ Husamudclin I>vaz, Khaiji; others mention one Iran Shah Balka Khaljhfp; 

scems tyc'are'dcaling with two persons here and 'Daulat Shah .-andl noiBklk'av- 
•'/.is tb beindailified with Daulat . Shah of Thomas’. cbin. ~For .this suggestion;^ 
\VB;bm, indebted: to/my 'former piipil Abdul: Majid Khanj-'nbvv ar.coIleagUeV/?f; ’ 
.vi, p. ^Ga, ho. 2; also Wright tp. gifnb, 53y^’,,'itlia^^^^ 
•‘imany/pcculiarities; Iltutmish isg the A'nwaftof Abdul Falhijiyhcfcas' all;; 
ri/his? OtKrf- rWinc’.bp'ij.' btilv Ahiil MiinrntTni’ flaiilat - Shah, calls ./himself: 





no 
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Lakhnauti while Bihar was placed under Malik Saifuddin Aibak. 

74. Cunningham i Reports ^ acxi, pp. 49-52. 

75. Gwalior P{amah,t 10. Sec also Cunningham : /fr/rordf, ii, pp, 378-81. 

76. .Cunningham : ReporlSt II, p ^lytCdns of Medieval India, p,8o-go. 
Ojha : Rajputana, i, p. 166. JA, 1918, p. 241. 

77. lA, xvi, p. 06. Vallanadcva must be identical with Vallanadcva of 
thcHammitamaka-kaiya, the son of Govindaraja ; JA, 1879, p.62. The latter, 
a grandson of Prithviraja of Ajmer, is said to have founded the independence 
of Ranthambhor principality by the force of his own arms. 

78. Thomas : Chronicles, p. 70 : also Cunningham : Coins of Medieval 
India, p. 92, Both however, ascribe it to another Chaharadeva, of Nanvar 
who, in reality, was not a Chauhana and appears later in history. The 
peculiar Chauhana device of the ‘bull and horsemen’ and the word Asawari 
on the coin, connect it, at any rate, with the Chaharadeva of the inscription 
which, although undated, is paleographicallx ascribed to this period and to 
this prince ; EJ, xii, p. 223-24. Chaharadeva, however, docs not appear in 
the list of the Hammira-rnaha-kav^a. 

79. El, tx p. 72-73. 

80. Cunningham : Reports, xx, p. 10-11. 

81. Minhaj, Raverty’s trans p. 627. 

82. Minhaj, p. 172; the text has Raianpur, but sec Ra^ crty,/r<3ar.p.6io. 
Cf the Hammira-maka^katya in which the event ic related difTerently. The 
young prince Viranarayana, on his way to wed the Kachwaha princess of 
Gwalior, was attacked by the forces of ‘Jalaluddin, ruler of Joglnipur^, but the 
battle proving indecisive, the latter, by promises of reward and friendship; 
persuaded the prince to vi%it Delhi where he was perfidiously murdered. His 
minister, Bhagavata, thereupon retired toMalwah and the fort ofRantham- 
bhor was consequently occupied by Jalaluddin^s forces without opposition. 
Although Jalaluddin is known to have been one of Raziah’s official names, 
in whose reign the fortress was reoccupied by the Chauhanas, yet the acco- 
unt of its capture must refer to Iltutmish's expedition. Bhagavata later re- 
covered the fortress and founded the dynasty whose rcpresenlativewasHam- 
raira, for whom the account was admittedly written ; lA, 1879, p. 63. 

83. Minhaj, p. 182 ; Tajul Maastr t Elliot, ii, p, 241, also mentions 
Mandor. 

84. Tajul Maasir, f. 200a. Minhaj includes Jalor among Iltutmish’s 
conquests ; p. 179. (f. HCIP,y, p*88 for the statement that cveh after 
Udaisinha’s submission to lltutmish which is placed betsveen 1211 and 1216, 
the Chauhana prince joined the army of the Baghela king Viradhavala of 
Gujrat in repulsing lltutmish when the latter led an expedition thither a fetv 
years later. 

85 In his inscriptions Udaisinha makes no mention of his conflict with 
the Turks. His earliest record is dated in 1 205 xii, p. 53. 

86. Ojha : Rajaputana, i, p. 272 ; lA, 1928, p. 55, In this expedition 
Viradhabala of Gujrat is reported to have sent an army to help Jaitra Sinba , 
Tins may have occasioned lltutmish’s aubsequent expedition to Gujrat. 

87. Ojha p. 462. » 
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88. Tht'st places arc Estcdjn lUulmish’s conquesb; Minh^, p. 
AtKamaii, near 'I'hangir, he built the Jti05<|«c now lvUO«n as- the Chausat 
KhaWba ; see Cunnanghain ^ ReporU, XX, pp. J i and 56. 

89. Manhaj, p. .236. 
go. Ibid, p. 176. 

gi. Manhaj, p. 176. 

92. Ojha Rnjputana, i, p. 201-2. 

93. Minhaj, 9,175. Cf. Gwalior Plamah, f. j i . 

94. Minhaj, p. 240. 

95. Cunningham : Rsporti, xxi, p. 104 ; Raverty ; op. cU.p. 824, note, 
identified it willi Damoh in the Ccntial Provinces, but it is too far off towards the 
.south. 

96. El, vii, p. 223-24; Cunningham ; Coins of Medmal India, p. 91. In 
boththc papers, liowev er, this Chahir Ajari is confused with Naharadeva of 
Ranthambhor against whom Tayasai’s expedition is accordingly stated to have- 
been directeti, Chahir Ajari is never mentioned by Minlsaj along with 

' Ranthambhor whose P..ana is consistently named Nahar Deo ; e.g., p. 
299, 'RdM'T{\'s lranslaliof},p.Bi 8 . Cf on this point, 7.1, 1918, p,242-.43. 

97. Minhaj, p. 179. Ilttutnish issued a coiiimemorativc coin from the 
‘kbaraf of Kanouj ; Wright, no. 52 and p. 71-72. 

g8. Hfs inscription is ascribctl to a period from the end of the j 2 th century 
' to the beginning of the igtii century’ ; El, i, pp. 61-62. A Mtiha samanta 
Bharahadeva of the Rashtrakuta line is known tohavebccii ruling some svheire 
in the country of Kanjrkuhjadesa ;HC 1 P, v, p. 50-51, 

99. Minhaj, p. 170. Cf Barua *. op.cit.p. 224, and f '///, id, p. 54, 
wherein thisBartu has been identified with a legentlaryking of Assam who, iti.s 
.attempted to prove thcicby, opposed Bakhtiyar as well aslsvan. This is 
'untenable, for Bariu is mentioned only in connection with Awadh. See Ray '• 
Dynastti History, i, p. 547, w ho, plausiblv, suggests his connection svith the Galia^- 
das ala family. 'BarUi' howevc.’-. may be identified with ‘Bharatapala’.lticgrcat 
grandfathei of Uic Ciiauhana punee Ahavamalia, whose minister Kanha was 
the patron of tho.jaina pociLakkhana, the author ofthcpoctical work in Apab- 
biamvu Atiutaia-raynna-paiu written in 1256 at Raibha where .Bliaratapafa. 
had shificil his capital from Chandwer, near Fiioaabad in Agra district. 
JlCfP. v.p. 349-50. 

100. Mmhaj, p. 247, Koticc may be taken in this context of a Sanskrit 
inscription on a brick, found near Jaunpur, and dated ’V.S. 1273/A. D. 1217, 
in which certain Hindu bankers record the mortgage of some land. It refers 
to tlie current com under the unmc of Skabdoddikadramtna (Shahabuddin’s 

^dirhamsO JASB, xix, p. .454-6. 

101. Minhaj, p. 179. The pi inted te.xt also mentions Darbhanga as one 

of his conquests. - , 

1 02 . 3’hc date, as given by Minhaj, p. 1 76, is doth Skahsiti, 633 /30th April, 

. *236. ^ ^ ‘ 

103. SecEtrishta,i,p. 66 -y, forhh scrupulous performance of religious 
duties. He affected a great reverence for the Sufts ; Iilinhaj’ pp. j66-6B. 

^ Barani, pp. 103-137, maltes lengthy deference to his love atidncgard for those 
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derveshes who had renounced the world* s material attractions. See Fawad&t 
Fawaid, f. 65, for an illustration ofJiow this religiosity helped in the fulfilment 
of his imperialistic schemes. See also, Z^^r^i-Jami-Aulia^i-DeUi^ f. 201a. 

104. Minhaj, p. 174. 

105. Barani. p. 63-64. 



„;,GHAFrER : 


lor DYNASTIG ^ROUBLES AND REBELLIONS 


1235-1265 


rl; oiWithiri six weeks of the festivities celebrating the 
^aiiphial investiture, news arrived of the death of 
Ifitutihish’s crown prince, his eldest son Nasiruddin 
rrKlahmud.^ It nearly stunned him, for all his dynastic 
piaiii seemed doomed to frustration^ The Sultanate’s 
initial difficulties were by no means over and it could 
:h)-afFprd the hazards of a dynastic change, for a stable 
leadership was essential. But he could see no one 
■ among his surviving sons competent enough lobe 
■•entrusted with his responsibilities. Firoz, the eldest 
? afhohg them, was lazy and irresponsible; others were 
too young. He could detect the necessary courage and 
raiertness in only one of his children, his eldest dau- 
I'ghter, Raziah, who, with the requisite training, niight 
vj^rdVe equal to the task, A queen-regnant was perhaps 
*ai novel experimeiit for India but not to his persU 
amied compatriots whose racial and cultural traditions 
^-y^ere familiar with female sovereigns, liht Shandk^ 
|itTs' trtJte; would take a great deal of ingenupus 
^^etation to / bcmntenaiicc the idea/ but tdltutm 
:lc(Md perhaps ediinton his docile ecciesiEiSticistp:pi^ti 
;;loOk this departure from a law that was, in 'ahy; c^e, 
being-reinterpreted all: these behthnes/® 
/ThpbealVbppdsitiqn , -he apprphendedy 'was id: bom 
/;^mhis; scms^;^d|their-pabisanbih 
i|hptis|g/iGes. 
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against the wishes of her courtiers and officers was 
foolish optimism. Iltutmish could, no doubt, force 
them to accept her heir-apparcntship, but prudence 
suggested a more cautious approach. And a timely 
improvement in Firoz’s character, may, after all, 
solve his problems. 

In 625/1228, Firoz had been given his first appoint- 
ment in Budaun. For the next few years Iltutmish 
experimented and kept his counsel. While he watched 
Firoz’s conduct of public aflfairs, he also began to asso- 
ciate Raxiah with the administration. A bolder step 
was to leave her in charge of the capital when, in 
629/1231, he set out on tlic Gwalim expedition.® 
Tlie result must have been encouraging, for it decided 
the question for him. Firoz had not yet she wn his tvorlh 
and further postponement of the matter was injudi- 
cious. Immediately on his return he, therefore 
nrderrd 2 prorJAroaljon io he dr2ffed eppoiniiag 
Raziah as his successor ; and in so doing, he gave his 
courtiers an opportunity to voice their opinion. 
Objection was raised, as he expected, not on legalistic 
groimds, but for the practical unwisdom of pitting a 
daughter against a groevn up son and his ambitious 
mother.* Their doubt as to her capacity to hold her 
own, was, however easily removed, for her talents were 
widely recognised. A wider publicity was given to 
her nomination by including her name in a new series 
of the silver tankah.^ 

It was a sound choice, but as time passed, to Iltut- 
mish finality seemed difficult to attain. His incompe- 
tence not withstanding, Firoz had the prodigal’s 
winning grace ; his mother, Shah Turkan, was an 
adept intriguer and counted supporters among the 
state-officers . Whether the expected change had shown 
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4i^^in Firoz’s diaf act^, or whether, in 
feil iltutmi^ was given cause to re^ci m#e tliatfflere^ 
^6ll-meaning apprchension/ die chroiiicler gi^'^^rpi 
^clue to ascertain. Tha:t lltutmish was Gohtem^latin^; 
some concession to him, is all thatcan begatii,ere(i ;from^ 
the statement that on his way back frorn 
expedition in 1236 he brought Fii'oz with .himvhom; 
Jahore whither he had lately been transfericdt^^; 

■ ‘since Ire was the eldest of his surviving sons, the, people 
piad their eyes on him’.® , 

4 ' Nothing however, is on record, to show .that; the 
^earlier proclamation was rescinded ; the' matter, was 
Syidently still unsettled when he died. As FltittmisH’s 
!f ast action concerned Firoz, he had an advantage; bycr 
^|hiS sister. Shah Turkan was quick to act, and dn iit^e 
lyarne night, she had her son crowned and proclaim 

Firoz.’ ■ .... v';,- ,>:.r:y,4N 


; accession was technically a supersessidit'^bf; 
iJ^'Raziah and was the work of the proyinCiaI.offibem''' 
4>vho had joined the late king on his. Iast',e^e^fidn..i 
ylh seemed to have the aipproval of all themtcrdsfsdi^^ 
’!tli.e state with the singular exception. pf;|Keic6himbn^ 
;;citizens of Delhi who do not appear , to; ,:ha;yettaSeh/thd 
Customary oath , of allegiance. . T^e^^Omij^iom^ 
^eHidpsdiayc been corrected in .cotesdr^df^tibief^ 
;inpnediatelydn the departurepf the:|y'dyin|Mfdfi^ 
5|irdycchiBkmedby lus^conc^ctihis’fath^lj^pl^ 
tHeho mnienGedaHfeofgaietyhndpledsuf ei^ 
HP a^bddQvhis mothe r;;, 

heCcoSi^s\and!tK i^fld^^ 
|Si^trc^iiyj]whs; eh^tied; ;t6;;:catei^ 

giieyi^leJre4ctiony:;ahd;yhis^d^hJ^sup^^ 

|ijb|h|4||hdikc-;dmej^,^ 
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the vvazir Junaidi left the king to join the governors 
preparing to march against the capital. Firoz’s 
younger brother, Ghiyasuddin, posted at Awadh, 
started the rebellion by seizing the Lakhnauti revenue 
on its way to Delhi and “ sacking and plundering" 
several towns in Hindustan.® Governors of Multan, 
Lahore, Hansi and Budaun all combined their forces 
and arrived at Mansurpur. Firoz marched out to 
oppose them, but his army officers revolted on tlie way, 
murdered his personal attendants and returned to the 
capital.” 

There, with their acquiescence, events took a 
turn which was not at all expected by the governors 
moving on the city. Taking advantage of Firoz’s 
absence, Raziah very cleverly exploited the general 
discontent against his mother’s rule . Clad in a red 
garment customary for the aggrieved, she showed 
herself to the populace assembled for the Friday 
prayers and in the name of Iltutmish appealed for 
help against the machinations of Shah Turkan .^” 
This melodramatic gesture produced an intense 
feeling of loyalty to Iltutmish’s memory and the crowd 
was seized with a great enthusiasm for giving effect 
to his proclamation. Isami tells u s that she even 
entered into an agreement with the people : ‘she 
b was to be given a chance to prove her abilities and if 
|f she did not prove better than me n, her head was to b e 
1 struck off* .*^ The army officers lent their weight to the 
action and by the time Firoz arrived back in the city, 
Raziah’s enthronement was complete and Shah 
Turkan had been thrown into prison. His own impri- 
sonment and death, following soon after, terminated 
an inglorious reign of seven months.*” 

In giving the crown to Raziah, the army officers 
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and tho citizens apparently were carrying out Htut- 
tnislfs declared wish; but their action, in efTcct, nega- 
tived the provincial governors’ right, established in 
the case of Firoz, to have a predominant voice in the 
king's nomination. For, although Firoz’s dethronement 
satishul their imm ediatejdemand, yet they continued 
“their hostile march tow'ards Delhi. They refused to 
accept the Xoit-MCcompli noi, as their conduct showed, 
because of Raziah's legal incompetence, but because 
of the alleged irregularity of the whole procedure. As 
the highest counsellor of state the wazir also felt 
ignored and the revolt continued. They arrived and 
encamped in front of the city and commenced hos- 
tilities. ’ Malik Tay asai, 'whom Raziah appointed to 
the governorship of Awadh and thus retained on her 
side, attempted to bring reinforcements but was cap- 
tured by the insurgents and died in prisond® Her 

glilid.^..-TQSiti pn was de finitely weak b ut her 

Machiavellian diplomacy proved a great retriever. 
She came out of die city and tried to sow* 
dissension among her opponents. Persuading Maliks 
Salari and Kabir Khan to join her secretly on the 
assurance that the wazir, Maliks Kochi and Jani were 
to be imprisoned, she spread the news of this secret 
compact among the latter who thereupon took fright 
and hcd. -They were closely pursued, Jani and ICochi 
Were seized and slain and dip w':azir died a lonely 
fugitive in the Sirmur hills.“ 

This success stabilized her position, and she now 
proceeded to organise the government! The wozarat 
went to the mih wazify Khwaja Muhazzabuddin ; 
SaiRiddin Aibak, and on liis death shortly afterwards, 
Malik I-Iasan Ghori, obtained the command of die 
' army. As a rew^ard for betraying his comrades, Kabir 
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Khan was given the governorship of Lahore. Malik 
Tughril-i-Tughan Khan had succeeded to the gover- 
noiship of Bihar on the transfer of Saifuddin Aibak 
to Lakhnauti when Malik Jani was removed fipm that 
province towards the end of Iltutmish’s reign. But on 
Malik Aibak’s death after three years Tughan Khan 
forcibly siezed Lakhnauti and thus united the two 
provinces once again in open defiance of the Delhi 
authority, now rendered ineffective by thedisluibanccs 
prevailing during Ruknuddin Firoz’s reign, tic how- 
ever sent in his submission to Ra^iah and was raised to 
the status of a viceioy. Uch was placed under Hindu 
Khan while Budaun went to Malik Aetigin.** 
In the words of the chronicler “f rom Debal to Lakhr 
nauti all the maliks and amvs manifested their obe - 
dience and submitted” .*” 

This recognition of her authority, as the sequel 
showed, concealed a latent opposition. The officers 
who had rebelled against Firoz were haidly prepared 
to submit tamely to a princess who was, after all, 
their own creation. She was heisclf awaie of the 
dangeious power of her father’s Turkish officers and 
slaves who monopolised all power in the state. The 
crown was vindicated when she overthrew^ the provin- 
cial chiefs and in the process arrested the growth of a 
dangerous constitutional precedent ; it was necessary 
now to follow it up by restoring the monarchy to 
its rightful position. For, a dynastic leadership could ' 
yield the best results, in the circumstances in 
which the Turks were placed, only when it comman- 
ded absolute power ; in the 1 3th century India, 
the monarch’s firmness was the only justification fo r 
Ms existence . C ourage and unflinching dcteiniin a- 
tion was to be her motto ; in strength of character 
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:was to vpV6ve,liei^rff ‘^better 

measures iii this direction; have not •6em?;heC 
;iGdrd,cd bat it seems certain that by discarding iema^ 
.attircj. and riding out in public and holding ppch. 
ieourt^^ which her opponents later pretendM-tb’ jcdn 
sidet as scandalous conduct, she intended- tb;Jera^ 
phasise the firmness and vigour of her rule. It ds also 
reasonable to suppose that the ‘favour’ stated .to 'have 
.’been shown to the Abyssinian ‘master of the horse 
Jamaluddin A^aqut, occurred about this= time^® .ah^^ 
Iwas. part of her plan to break the Turkish nohles’ 
;hnonppoly of all important offices. For, thern^grfi- 
Wkhur^ like the amir-i-hajib, carried great privilege and' 
■ power and seems to have been always held by a Turk;, 
-visami states that ever since Firoz’s accession Yaqut' 
Iiad attached himself to Raziah’s caused® The fayptir 


:!,cpuld thus mean only an increased dependence oh hiS; 
.support to counter the ;,y ; r X 
; By the third year of her reign, in any . evehtj' -m'e 
queen’s real aim must have become abundantlyniehr y 
rthe militar)^ aristocracy could read in her -, aGtiphk 
Iiothing but a challenge to their dominafiond-^Fi^ 
little wonder tiierefore that a secret conspiracy became' 
Mctive among the ^ amirs and ma/z7jr’, statidnedvk^^^^^^ 
Apurt :and in the neighbouring proyiiices; 


ectiiot 


Thturb,; , sovereign . permanently and ‘-dphsFhitiphallyv 
5 impptentd® . . - At - the head of this; - CGhspiracy jWfpdd; 
/tAdt^inidately governor n f Bud aiiij ahdhbw-iknFii^zi^Y 
t^^/^idse -prdxihiity:td ^thejqheen'.i^|a^igfeat^ 
|:i:^ngigFyhd:y>^a^,bpimdpytfes^c^g^fbQ&l§sffi 
?ldaiifedXlhmi3h3;';th'e. 
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Strong support in the city ; her vigilance left no scope 
for d palace revolution ; and a military siege of the 
capital stood no better chance of success now, than at 
the beginning of the reign. It was therefore essential 
to decoy her to a distant province and there to seize 
her by overwhelming military power or at any rate, 
to occupy the capital. Early in 1240 Kabir Khan 
revolted in Lahore. Direct evidence is lacking, 
but the coincidence of the subsequent events connects 
it wth the conspirators’ general plan. But the queen 
was prompt to take action. Immediately on receipt 
of the news she marched out with the available troops 
and thus forestalled their plan of assembling their 
forces there. Unaided, -Kabir Khan could offer 
little resistance and was compelled to retreat West- 
wards until at the Chinab, finding his progress barred 
by the Mongols operating across the river, he halted. 
As the queen’s forces came up, he turned back and 
surrendered unconditionally. *- 

Her energetic action thus foiled the conspirators’ 
first move. Within a fortnight of her return, however, 
a second rebellion was reported from Bliatinda, where, 
Aetigin’s friend, Iltuniah now staged an open revolt. 
Determined as she was to crush all opposition at the 
outset, she allowed herself no rest, but disregarding the 
heat and inconvenience of the month of Ramzan, 
set out immediately.®’ This time the conspirators 
seemed to have planned their moves carefully and on 
her arrival at Bhatinda, those in her retinue vented 
their wrath onYaqut and murdered him. By a process 
nowhere recorded in detail but doubtless facilitated by 
the removal of one of her main suppoiters, they subse- 
quently succeeded in seizing the queen and throwing 
her into prison.®’ With the royal forces now away 



■^tb’-^lhe “ conspirators S\^6' now^profe^^eB^.;^;: 
?giYd:p^ct: to tKeif political piaiivf . GEoice of 
jcm^^havirig already been made^ on the receipt;C)f^E5 
h;ews:df Raziah’s capture, the partisans at DelliYiraiSed 
^Tittitmisii'S third son, Bahrain, to the throne. Ho took 
:^Wjnitis '^mnt of Muizzuddih and, seated at the; red 
palace jVreceived the homage and felicitation ofdiis 
supporters. Having arranged for Raziah’s cdniinued 
captivity at the Bhatinda fort under HttiniaHi, the 
leadens of the conspiracy leisurely returned to DelM 
td- ratify Bahram’s accession by formally taking 
the oath of allegiance.-® , 

r; Raziah’s deposition was in effect a v ictory of- ihh 
Turkish military' aristocracy— the ^mdliks and dmtfs-. 


The elevation of Bahrain to the throne, as it ahpears^ 
dvas conditional on his agreeing to delegate- to. theSi 
all sovereign power ; he was only to reign while' the 
oligarchy ruled. This agreement tvas noiv giVeh-a 


concrete shape by the creation of a hew office;^- tlie 
7 iaib-i-mamlikat (deputy of the kingdom) to dylibhi 
; Bahram was made to delegate all his powers;- By a 
' ; written proclamatm As the leader of the conspiracy 
: dAeiigin , was appointed to the post , and, the wOzir; 
idlduhazzabnddin, also a party to the^ arrahgemehti 
Wpcciipied; a secondary position^^ :C / " 

d wd;Aetigin enterfedunto his position with, zest hhid'd^en 
~ ;:.n|shra<^ : s6me;0f^^^ royal prerogatives, like ^keeping 
;;^;6in:;eie|>hant; and^playm ^xe nauhal af Ms;^ate;r- 
;dalsO;|harn^ orie'Of the king’s s^ters.; ’^is^fiauhting 
||pf,:jhis;,;';plreyilegM ■ so0n^;;;^Thade:y'-'Bh1ir^ 

d|sic^^c|dtl^ w^ ; ;'hd'i;dpuid 
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way out of the arrangement to which he had agreed, 
obviously, under compulsion, he had the naib murdered 
in his office. 

Iltuniahhad obviously been promised a large share 
in the spoils of the conspirators’ victory; but the murder 
of his friend, Aetigin, destroyed his hopes ; for the time 
being his party was disorganised. To rally it again 
with the same secrecy and on the same basis seemed 
to require longer time and greater opportunities than 
he could hope to possess. It is true, Bahram had 
permanently estranged his former supporters ; two of 
them, Maliks Salari and Q_araqash, left his court and 
joined Iltuniah at Bhatinda.*® But a better plan 
suggested itself. To marry the captive princess and 
then lay claim with armed force on her throne seemed 
to assure better returns and easier success. It suited 
Raziah also. In August of the same year, she accor - 
dingly married the former rebel and having adopted th e 
regal insignia. 
b y force .®* 1 
proved more than a match for their mercenary forces 
and sent them flying back to Bhatinda. On the way, 
near Kaithal , their troops deserted and on the 25th 
Rabi II, figS/igth December, 1240, while resting under 
a tree, they were both murdered by Hindu robbers.’” 

Aetigin’s fall was apparently a victory for the Sultan 
and no new naib was appointed. But the newarair- 
i-hajib, Badniddin Sunqar, n ow assumed dictatori al 
po wers and even issued orders wdthout the king’ s 
consent .®^ The wazir, revengeful at being thus super- 
seded, manoeuvred to destroy him and found in the 
Sultan awilling listener to false accusations against the 
amir. Apprehensive of his own safety and yet ignorant 
of the wa^it’s machinations, Sunqar tried wdth some 


lahram’s regular troops however, 





; ecci^ikstics bf liic city to conspire for f Bahram’s; 
■/Sepositionv Iiioiie of liis secret Meetings he inyit^-t^^ 
"TOzr took Mvantage of this chanceof yrreakihg- 
"his H'engeaiice, and so betrayed the whole cotispiradyv: 

: Shhqaf was consequcritiy dii^missed and bani^He^ 

: Biidaun and on his return shortly aftef^ Hwthout order s* 
■^i^zed and put to deat h.^^ His accomplices werp 
alld^mnlariy punh^^ 

^ assassionation had ternimated Bahram’s; 

; agreement with the ‘maliks^ ; Sunqar’s death nov/ 
widened the breach still fiirther. The ecclesiastics Kad 


' also been alienated by the pnmshment given, to some 
j - df their members ; an indiscreet act on the part of 
• Bahram, leading to the execution of the qazi of Mihir, 


:ihadc determined enemies of them.®^ ‘ The ' wdzifi 
■ a' inost vile and vindictive man, now sought ah 
’ opportunity to settle his ovm accounts with the Sultan.' 
' T^ came soon enough, in 63^/1241, a Mongol 
force besieged Lahore and troops had to be sent^pht' 

: toTelieve the city. The wazir was sent in their com- : 
• pany, but as the army neared Lahore, he frightened- 


/ the officers by disclosing a secret order purpof ted ^ 



revolted ahdat once prepared to march back ib'depqie 
ytliedyr^^^ The' Sheikhul /s/cm, whomlBahram^n^ 
yseni tb‘^llay their, lears, ^ was, also .a" party^to rdM plot 
^ (ar^yafanned the flamebrrebeliiOh.' TfiehrhiylqCbm 
yp^ih^ydhb wazir:iin6 th.c ^Skeikk0p!anf;r^tii!m 
: ' ;|q;.b^ie^e 0 eihi. yit. Was' dohuHed^dT'bpppS^l^^ 





tisMiS5^iiccpdedpi;'r;hl^^ 
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of Bahrain, was severely wounded. Next day the 
city fell to the rebels and Bahrain was taken prisoner 
an d execut ed 

In Bahrain’s fall the croivn once again suffered 
a defeat Masud, the very young son of Firoz, was 
raised to the throne with the name of Alauddin, 
precisely on the same conditions as his uncle. In 
the government that w as formed however, a coalition 
with different parties is noticeable. For, the naib's 
office was pven to Malik Qutbuddin Hasan, a refugee 
prince of Ghor, and as such outside the rank of the 
Shamsi slaves;” Malik Qaraqash Khan, received the 
amir-i-hajib's office, while Kashli Klian, one of the 
leaders of the anti-Bahram party, was given charge of 
the extensive province of Nagour, Mandor and Ajmer 
in Rajputana.®* Minhaj-i-Siraj having resigned from 
ofiice, the chief qaziship went to Imaduddin Shafurq- 
am.” The entire government was, however, dominated 
by the wazir, the prime author of the last rebellion, and 
me Tuihish maliks found their position being increas-. 
ingly compromised. The loo^ir exercised all power and 
even assumed regal pretensions the naib became 
a mere figurehead. To secure his domination, he 
began to exclude the Turkish aristocracy from offices 
of state. This, however, they were in no mood to 
accept, and so saved their position by murdering the 
wazir.^ Thdr power was now unfettered and a more 
submissive zoiicfr was found in Najmuddin Abu Bakr. 
The coalidon bring already dissolved, Qaraqash Khan 
was made to relinquish the amv-i-hajib’s office which 
was now given to one of their junior mcmbeis, named 
Balban.'"' 

Hie last-mentioned appointment was destinrai to 
change the trend of the whole situation. Although 


TROUBLES ANU- RBBRttlGNS' ". :-;i25; 

ap^Oimcd as one of their nominees, Balban soon over- , 
sha^io>V^ his partymen, and by superior abUityj 
appropriated .all power. AVith the state administra- 
tion in his control, hediverted the energy of the military 
hihhocracy to campaigns against the Rajputs and the 
Mongols. For, he realised that absence of military 
hction was largely responsible lor the confusion which 
^characterised the preceding reigns. Xt was this action 
Which made for the comparative tranquility of 
Mastid’s reign and its continuance for four years. 

; The circumstances of his deposition are not stated 
^^clearly ; but it is doubtful if the same forces were 
Active on this occasion aiso. exp/anatibn 

glh^ly convincing." His sudden removal , at a time 
XWfien his forces had scored an important victory over 
viihc Mongols, and the quiet accession of his uncle 
;.Mahmud (Nasiniddin Mahmud), seem suspicious. 
^^ho ma^iks ’ po wer h^been greatly reduced and their 
•^arty ffisorganh ; at any rate, we do hot hear, of a 
. conditional election again. Balban’s position and 
■power continue undiminished in the next rei^, 
•^hese facts point to the pfobabilitrv that Masud’s 
deposition resulted from personal ambitions and was a 
Ipjalace a^ir and that Balban, in league with Mahmud’h 
; mother, had a hand in it, a surmise wJdch explains the 
j bhromcleris reluctance to give more cjetails. ^ A ^ 

S , ^emew reign, which conmi^ced oh 

I tEcspti^ policy^ in Balbmi’s 

gi^er^riher. ^Etrengthe^^ 

; Ids- ^ daughter ' to; 'the; 
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it in 1249-50/* His younger brother Kashli KLhan 
became the amir-i-kajib, while one of his cousins Sher 
Khan received the important governorship of Lahore 
and Bhatinda.*' The submissive Abu Bakr continued 
as ivazir and most probably became one of Balban’s 
partisans. All the key positions being thus held by 
his men, Balban’s domination in the government 
became unquestioned. To this was to be added the 
timid and retiring disposition of the king which made 
it easy for the nedb to wield power, an advantage 
denied to Aetigin. 

Because of his weak nature, Mahmud was however, 
easily persuaded. In 651/1253, under the influence of 
a party, consisting of the Indian Muslims and certain 
Turks opposed to Balban, led by a man named Imadud- 
din Rayhan, the king suddenly issued an order for the 
dismissal of Balban and his brother from their positions 
in the court. They weredirected to leav e Del hi and 
proceed to their respective assignments (ijfo).” 
A new government was formed in .which tlm waki l- 
i-dar, Imaduddin Rayhan, became the.de facto head, 

wazir Abu Bakr, possibly because of his leanings 
to Balban, being~replaced by a man named Junai^. 
Sher Khan was forced to leave Bhatinda and Multan 
'i^cIT^were placed under Arslan Khan, a leading 
member of the new faction ; e\^ Minhaj was 
r eliev ed from office and Sha msudd in, onc_ ^ 
Rayhan’s lio minc es, b^ame the chief 

Rayhan thus tried to fill all the important offices 
with his own men and the Turkish element in the 
state administration was sought to be overshadowed. 
Political realism demanded of Balban a willing asso- 
ciation with this non-Turkish administration, for the 
situation had vastly changed since the days when II- 



• '^27- 

^ ^ leaping, • 

'M&. vd^'ejpf;:. Jt^iihazzabiid^^ . 
Iaqjbc^(^^e<2^<d;e^i^^ pf the “upstart Hipdi ' 

vCtirtrichf |w^ ^mtolet ^le io' the , lEpr^^^ 
liutppppGsition M sppnyUndeir the leadership of Bal- 

action^ majority of the Ihr- 
iis|( dfficersy^p^ the province round the capital, 

J|mh|d ,te^ SLudjxi Ramtmy 652/1254, marched 

{foWa^s me city to iinpcjsetheit will on thehing, Ivfah- 
iiridd thereupon wa.s persuaded to set out with the roya,! 
^trpppsiitb: © them and encamped near Samm a:^ 
^facing the insurgent nobfe. Armed engagementseem^ 
'^imminent! and Rayhan endeavoured his best; to bring 
/ d^Ut Mahmud lost heart and eagedy resppn^ 
to proposes for conipf omisG. Balban’s party 
; pffcfed to submit on condition of Rayhan’s , dismissal; 
;^>:^he latter was accordingly transferred to the proymee 
jpf; Budauri and thence shortly afterwards to Bahraich.- 
VBaiban was re-appointed naife wluie his kinsmen ;;and' 
^ Supporters were all reinstated. Minhaj and Abii B;^r: 


iiiboth . received their posts back.*® : ' . :\i. 

Ml; Thisbriefinterruption however^ did liot^^ctWo 
vfgpyernnichtal policy. A greateh , e^ 
Idns.teadyl^ on the authonty of die central gbvemmbnt; 



of. theh-nhfiinching support, 

lpfcB^hc^;'charigi^|in':'thb;'b£^i^ 

l^aimctgihei^lhpldfpnx^ffielbhtlym 
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This is best illustrated in the history of LakhnaUti, 

It was after two expeditions, conducted within a 
period of eight years, that the Khalji chiefs could be 
made to acknowledge his authority. To curtail the 
governor’s power he found it necessary to separate 
the province from Bihar. But the arrangement! asted 
only till his death. Tughan Khan maintained a show 
of allegiance to Raziah and Bahram, but his actions 
showed little subordination. Having quarrelled svith 
the governor of Lakhanor — probably a separate 
military division — and occupied it,” towards the 
end of Bahram’s reign he rcannexed Bihar.” 
Early in the next reign he led a conquering expedi- 
tion to the provinces of Karah, Mamkpur, Aw'adh 
and even to the districts further north.'^ This was 
a clear challenge to the central government, for, in 
Awadh he sought to dispossess the king’s representa- 
tive. Masud’s government however, was powerless 
to intervene, and the governor of Awadh, Tamur 
Khan, it appears, could summon little armed assis- 
tance in defending his charge. Tughan Khan 
approached the city and was preparing to install him- 
self there when the much-respected Minhaj, then 
on his way to Lakhnauti, succeeded in persuading 
him to withdraw. 

He was destined to pay dearly for this unautho- 
rised aggression, for Balban’s cunmng proved as 
effective as military sanction. Tughan had recently 
suffered a defeat from the Hindu forces of Jajnagar 
(Orissa) with whom he had, for sometime past, been 
carrying on hostilities ; the latter now threatened 
to carry the .war into Lakhnauti itself. Unable 
to meet this threatened invasion singlehanded, he 
was compelled to appeal to Delhi for aid and Balban 


f 

bnd " the^ gt)y^iioi^5 T 

: Svas detailed ip proceed 'i^tH his forceS to Ms as^s tah cei; 
;'irah^r^^ icfian’s- real "ihissionj" Jhov^&ver, was; kept) 
(secrcpi'it : transpired only when liis troops arrived 
-and :^cncahi^ opposite Lakiinauti. The' Hindu 
;; forces haying in the' meantime retired, Tamuy Hhau' 
; pieked -up a quarrel witli Tughan and soon turned 
^it ' ihtp. armed conflict; The latter did his best to 
'^fefehd hiniseif from within the city against what was 
i' clearly, a siege. At the end, however, he found him- 
; self oBiiged to negotiate and make the province over 
tp-Tamur fihan. Deliii’s object was thus achieved. 
Tughan was later compensated with the vacant prO' 
MnCe of By a curious coincidence which evoked 

{sohie eomttient, both Tughan and Tamur Khan died 
at their posts at exactly the same time in 644/1246.®® 
Lakhnauti’s histoiy for the next few years is far 
from clear. Tamur Khan’s immediate successor is not 
mentioned in the chronicle.®® Yuzbak-i-Tugril Khanj 
\vhd is next mentioned as having been appointed oyer.. 
-Xiakhnauti, is known to have previously held Kanouj in . 
^Succession to prince Jalaluddin; the latter was trans- 
ferred thither in 646/1 248 from S ambhai and Budauhi^ 

" Yuzbak subsequen tly held Awadh from where he; c^e :; 
:;tp t^e charge of Lakhnauti. An inscription "aY 
;;0angar.arapur iri Dinajpur district, dated 647/1249^, 
:hp\v:eyeri testifies to the vicerdyaUyrdf jalhiuddite 
: ^ashd. Shah^^J^^^ who presumably ;^Ge ceded T 

Masud’a • rule ternmafed^teUmiot^ 
vbeji^erphedi Mth : precisioiu buY^ coin;; 

-the hu^ of Nasir^iiteMah^ 

;|G^hmbt;;hY 
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Yuzbak sooa imbibed Tughan’s spirit and tried 
to follow his example. Following a successful ex- 
pedition into Jajnagar, he led his troops to Awadh, 
occupied the city for two weeks and had the Khutba 
read in his name.'’ A reported approach of the royal 
forces from Delhi, however, compelled him to eifect a 
hurried retreat. But he had greater ambitions to ful- 
fil. Taking advantage of the central government’s pre- 
occupations with the rebellions following Rayhan’s 
dismissal, Yuzbak declared his independence, assumed 
the regal title of Sultan Mughisuddin and struck 
coins in his name." The earliest of his coins with the 
sovereign titles is dated 653/1255." He does not 
appear to have reigned long. In a rash expedition 
which he led for the conquest and occupation of Kam- 
rup, he was taken prisoner by the Hindu forces and 
executed." His death must have occurred shortly 
before 655/1257, for in that year a coin minted at 
Lakhnau ti was issued solely in the name of Mahmud," 
a clear proof of the restoration of his authority. 
The next viceroy-designate was Masud Jani whose 
appointment is chronicled under the year 656/1258," 
but he does not appear to have assumed office on this 
occasion; for, early next year we hear of the despatch 
from Lakhnauti of a number of elephants by Izzuddin 
Balban-i-Yuzbaki — possibly one of Yuzbak retainers 
and the author of the 655 coin mentioned above — who 
was thereupon confirmed in the iqta of Lakhnauti." 
That, on Yuzbak’s submission, Masud Jani’s appoint- 
ment was cancelled appears to be the only possible 
inference. Yuzbaki, however, could not rule for long. 

Towards the end of657/i259 or early in 658/1260, 
Arslan Khan, the governor of Karrah, suddenly 
advanced on Lakhnauti and taking advantage of 



^lizbaiVs- absence on; a hiiiS; in /EastrBenga^^^ 

Sei^eH the ;?capit0,®^ ■ Yiizbaki ' hiirriedly retitfeMi 
But bntt to be defeated' arid slain/ Tins unauthorised; 
•riceupation, in the tradition of Trighan arid. Yuzbakj 
•was ari open defiance, but Mahmud’s govermrient 
; at’the fribment had too many anxieties to be able to 
Take firririiedi ate action. Arslan was still ruling, in 
Lakhriauti as a rebel when Mmhaj closed liis account 
; (erid of 1260), From the absence of coins in Iris name 
fhe, does not appear to have assumed full sovereignty 
?atdi6ugh he is stated to have never acknowledged 
jMahmud’s authority.®® An inscription at Baralidari, 
5 Bihaf Sharif, dated in 665/1266-67 recording the 
Refection of the tomb of a person named Sultan Shah— - 
■^bssibly an allusion to Arslan Khan himself who died 
rih rSth Jamadi I 663/1 264®®— under the orders of 
ohissori and successor Tatar j^han, fixes approximately 
the termination of his rule.®® 

: tlnlihe Bengal, provinces nearer the capital had 
a comparatively peaceful his tor)^ Their prOxiiriity 
/however made them more susceptible to events 
/affecting the central government. The rebeilioiis 
■%gairist Firoz, Raziah and Bahram, as described 
rabove, gathered momentum in Awadh and theiDoab 
agj^ressions from the serrii- autonomous gbvernors of 
Takhriauti seemed a recurring feature. The Otoges/ 
:: jiimuria area being the heart of the Delhi Idrigdbm/ 
-' problems of its coritro demanded; precedence by ef all 
/p.the^/i’H^^ rippointnient, continuity of 

/^blicy hrid actibil^ris assured and Delbi; ca^C ■ Glbs% 
/Toit&sepmyirices thakeveribefor^ 

/;bi^e|it:lbri^ "Balfean S’ STiindk^ai^^ 

JIpb^ehMTl^gi^ riju^^belUbu^^teridenby^^ 
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proved a far more serious distraction and, as in the days 
of Iltutraish, Delhi’s attention was perforce divided. 
By 653/1255 they menacingly advanced to compli- 
cate the situation in the Punjab and Sind. While 
Mahmud’s government mobilised all its resources 
to meet them, potential rebels in Awadh found an 
opportunity to gather strength. The Sultan's step- 
fatlter,QutlughKhan, who held theprovince, belonged 
to the anti-Turkish faction wliich caused Balban’s 
temporary dismissal.®’ After Rayhan’s removal 
from office Qutlugh became his closest ally and from 
the adjoining provinces of Awadh and Bahraich they 
proceeded to negative Mahmud’s authority. Assured 
of their seditious designs Balban decided to I'emove 
Rayhan from ofSce and sent Sanjar Sihwistani to 
take over Bahraich. Qutlugh came to his friend’s 
help, intercepted Sanjar and eventually seized him. 
The latter, ho.vever, managed to escape and, collect- 
ing a small force, crossed the Saraju, gave battle to 
Rayhan and finally slew him.®® Shortly afterwards 
Qptlughwas ordered to takeover Bahraich andleave 
Awadh. He refused to comply and openly revolted ; 
he even succeeded in repelling a force sent to coerce 
him and killed one of the generals.®® Awadh thus 
threatened to be cut off from Delhi. Balban now per- 
sonally took the field, whereupon the rebel sought 
safety in flight to the Himalayan foothills. Balban 
marched in pursuit but on failing to trace him consoled 
himself by plundering the neighbouring Hindu tribes 
and rajas suspected of harbouring the rebel.’® Im- 
mediately on Balban’s withdrawal, early in 654/1256 
Qutlugh emerged from his retreat, reoccupied Awadh 
and even sought to annex Karra and Manikpur.” 
Arslan Khan, who then held the province, however, 



4 MtrON? 1 3 3|: 

:^Jsu'cceedH ift Expelling him and 

Jretired to seek shelter with the chierdf ;;S;^1;tirg®v 
. >m. the Sirmur hills.’® , The -'Rana, 

" palls Ranpai, refused to give him up .aM Balhdn'W 
655/ 1-257, to plunder his territory;as'te 
:his capital. But the rebel continued to elude captare ' 
and lived to aim, as will appear presently,; a far ihdfe 
; serious blow at Delhi. • , > , ■ : 

, In the western province of the Punjab, arid Sind; 

A the .central government’s authority was equally ;:at' 
pa disadvantage, not only because of the disfance.but : 
paiso because of the continued Mongol pressure. 
pMangbarni had failed to organise any effective ;re-. 
psistance in Persi a and Iraq. The Mon gols neverc aught ■ 
J^him, but his gallant stand against terrible odds did, ho 
pihore than outline a singularly heroic character, 
Ghazni became a Mongol dependency even before his; ' 
?death. The accession of Uktae Rhan to the Morigdi; 
; Khanate was marked by a decision to gradually ahnexy,,' 
rin the first instance, all the territories upto the' Indus .! 
; : and then to extend the operations to th e Indi an pro- i 
vinces,’® By the end of Raziahks reign the Moripfs!; 
iphad reached the Chinab and the governors;: oP^dtft 
A western provinces were hard put to maintain dsin0pp-J 
: :handed resistance; Delhi’sfailureto send assistahoelpff| 
them little alternative but to evacuate tlife' Hem tbty o'f^^ 
y submit to the invaders. In 639/1^41, oecurfdd !tRqfirsR 
, organised attack on Lahore. The loca,l ?gqyejn 
; -appealed for reinforcement but theHPa^irf 
pturned tlie royal: aimy;back:to^thePh|italp>yiStfeg^ 
y yefnor^as thereforeAobhged to flee 'thh:bds^#edfMif f 
HiyBcirfelhthernexttnorningitpAAltR^ 
^;HyltMy^;shoi:tly 
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where ambitious governors soon found good scope 
for self-assertion. 

Immediately after Masud’s accession KabirKhan, 
the governor of Multan, rebelled and not only assumed 
full sovereignty but also forcibly occupied d:be neigh- 
bouring province of Uch."® Delhi was po^^'crless 
to dispossess him and even suffered his son Abu Baki 
to succeed him in 639/1241.’'' Even Abu Bakr’s 
death shortly afterwards did not improve matters foi 
Delhi, for Hasan Q,arlugh, after repeated attempts, 
now succeeded in installing himself in Multan." A 
second Mongol invasion in 1245, however, ga^'C Delhi 
an opportunity to reassert its authority. ^9n the 
approach of the Mongols Hasan Qarlugb evacuated 
Multan and fled to lower Sind ; Kabir K^han’s 
descendants,” who held Uch, found themselves pWer- 
less to oppose the invaders and urgently appealed 
to Delhi for help, thus giving a tacit recognition to 
Mahmud’s sovereignty. Balban immediately respond- 
ed and marched wth a strong force, whereupon 
the Mongols withdrew.’* The event thus enabled 
Delhi to recover control over Sind. Multan was 
placed under Kashlu Khan while Uch was tempor- 
arily left with Kabir Khan’s family.*” Kashlu Khan 
was allowed to annex Uch on the understanding 
that he should relinquish Nagor which he formerly 
held ; the condition however, had to be enforced 
at the point of sword.” In 1249 Hasan Qarlugh 
returned from lower Sind and renewing his attacks 
on Multan forced Kashlu Khan to surrender the city. 
But Qarlugh was not destined to retain possession, 
for Multan was soon after recovered by Sher Khan, 
the governor of Bhatinda.** Probably under ins- 
tructions from Balban, he not only refused to restore 
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and ally whom Balban had failed to trace in the Sirmur' 
hills. They met and their joint army marched towards 
Delhi.®^ The threat was serious and required great 
resourcefulness to meet it. Balban equipped apower- 
ful force and moved out to meet them ncarSamana, 
As the two forces prepared for engagement a party of 
Delhi ecclesiasucs sent a secret invitation to Kashlu 
Khan promisin g to deliver the ci ty. -The n ews some- 
how leaked out and reached Balban who immediately 
instructed the Sultan at Delhi to banish all the cons- 
pirators. Unaware of this turn of events and expecting 
an easy entrance, Kashlu avoided a frontal battle and 
eluding Balban’s forces managed to reach Delhi. 
There he learnt that his partisans had been expelled 
and that the citizens were determined to put up a 
strong defence. It is not known what happened to 
Qutlugh, for he is not mentioned again, but Kashlu 
KVi-a.-rvis. scaled tohaNc given-up TbepTojttt, andrc.t.ipid 
to Uch.®’ Shortly afterwards he paid a visit to 
Hulakuin Iraq,™ the object being probably to induce 
him to lend armed eissistance for occupation of Delhi. 
In any case, a Mongol army under Sali Bahadur 
came towards the end 01655/1257 to take up quarters 
in Sind.®* The Mongols however, did not invade Delhi 
territory ; the preparations set on foot by Balban 
early in 656/1258 culminated onlyin amilitaryparade 
outside the city. 

When and in what manner Kashlu Khan’s rebelli- 
on was terminated can never be known satisfactorily,, 
for Minhaj’s accoxmt closes abruptly. Isami speaks 
of an expedition to Multan led by Balban against 
Kashlu Khan (called by his nickname of Balban-i-zor) 
someyears after 656/1258 which seems to throw some 
light on the problem. On the approach of the Delhi 
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12. Minhaj, p, 184. His coins arc dated in 633 and 634 A.H. Hiarciga. 
lasted from 21 Sitiban, 633, to n Rabi T, 634/30th April 1236-13^ 
December, 1236 A. D. 

13. Ibid, p. 186. 

14. Minhaj, p. 185-86, Ravcrty, p. 640-41, and note ; the passage 
describing Raziah’s tactics has been svrongly translated. 

15. 75 iW, pp. 197, 249, 253 and 293. 

16. Ibid. p. 187. , 

17. Minhaj, p. 188. Isaini,p. 129, makes it clear these changes occurred 
towards the end of herragn. Yahya Sirhindi t TM, p. 26, seems to suggest 
that she was unanimously advised to adopt these manners. 

x8. Minhaj idem, does not date this event but mentions it along with those 
that happened before 635/1237; Isami p. 129, implies that Yaqut was only 
confirmed in his post which he held from her father’s time ; TM, p. 26, how- 
ever, clearly states that Raziah first appointed him to this post. There is little v 
authority for Ferishta’s statement that he was promot^ to the rank of 
AmiruUUmara ; i, p. 68. 

19. p. 129. ^ 

20. All the Turkis , Ghori and Tajik officers were in the conspiracy; 
seep. 253. 

21. Minhaj, p. x88and25i. 

22. Ibid, p. i68;onp.235, it is dated 635. 

23. She returned on the 19th Shaban and started again for Bhatinda, on . 
the 9th RamazanI 4th April 1240 ; Ibid, p. 188. Minhaj adds that some of the 
amirs at the court were secretly in league with Iltunfah 

24. Minhaj, p. X 88-89. 

25. Ibtdf p. 189, and xgi. Bahram’s accession took place on the 27thy 
/?cmzan 637/22 April 1240,18 days after Raziah set out on the Bhatinda 
oqscdition. The ceremony of taking the general oath of allegiance took 
place, after the maliks* return from Bhatinda, on xxth ShcwwaU 

26. Minhaj, p. 191-92 and p. 253. The delegation of power was to be at 
least for one year, because ‘'of the king’s youth”. 

27. Ibtdf p. 192, and pp. 253-54. The wazir was also attacked on this 
occasion but he escaped. 

28. Minhaj, p. 190. 

29. Ibidfp. 190 and 253. See alsoHaji Dabir, ii, p. 704. , 

30. Minhaj, p. 190 and p. xga; on p. 252, however, he states that Raziah 
was captured near Kaithal and Iltuniah near Mansurpur and both attained 
martyrdom the nextday, 25th Rabil, 638. The former version, that theywere 
murdered by the Hindus, is supported by Ferishta, i, p.68, TA, i, p, 68, and the 
Mirat-i-Jahan Numa, f. 53. The TM, p. 29, states ihatthey were taken priso- 
ner and sent to Delhi where they were put to death under Bahram’s orders. It 
is hardly necessary to refer to Raziah’s alleged moral lapse, for thcslory no lon- 
ger finds place in sober history. Ibn Battuta* s gossip and Ferishta’s suggestion 
are all that can be cited as authority for it, for Minbaj’s remark **qurbali ujiad^* 
can bear no such meaning. The phrase is also used for describing Aibak’s rcl a- 
Uoa with his master ; p. X39. Of, copies the exact phrase from Minhaj. Haji 
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i.a phrasc'which leaves no airibi^ity; Thc valuc of IbnBattiita’R story cap;be ;.i .‘ 
;jiidged from thcfollowing quotatj'onj 26 r- f'RazmK. rul^' for font .^'cara 
j’.'^ndwas'ih dic habit of riding out like 'mcniwithouf her veil. Th'eri'shO. was.im- , '. 
jj'Ipui'ed 6f,'havmg connection with one of her Abyiaiiiiah slayes; • So . the p^pte ■ 
‘ agfe'ed'ori marrying her to a hear relative of hers and the kingdom passed pn:.fo ,: 
;/her brothel Kasiruddin”. The printed text of Minhaj, ; p.agg, contains/' a , 
-couplet which seems to shov/ Minhaj’s belief in the truth of the allegation. , But: ' , 
.V';th6,samc cbiipiCt is found in tbe TAf, also and is obviously ah inteipolatibnj as . 
.'r’Raveriy heis not found it in the older Mss. On the whole question scc' /ff(^, 
-:„i940. pp.,76g>7'72. She ruled from tl Rabi /, 634/ 1 3th December, 1236 to 27tli,' ' 

. Ramzci! 637/22nd April 1240, Her coins so far discovered’ b«ar, dates, in , 
--i&4<'b35 and 636 A.H. 

S't.- Minhaj, pp. 193 and 255. ' ' , ’ . , 

32, Minhty, p. 255. ■ . : - . • ' / 

;,.i V 33 " p. .195. On the instigation of a rcc use, named Ayub Turkman, 
ywhd acquired ‘great respect in Bahnim’s eyes and who previously had suBcrcd ■ 

' the- hands of Shamsuddin, the qazi of Mjhir, the Sultan had the' latter , 
:/;Wrb\vn under the feet of an elephant. ... 

;'-34; Minhaj, p. rgti-y. Tlie siege dragged on for more than thfeh nioriths 
' s and Minhaj throws' the main responsibility on one Ftikhruddm ■Mub'ar&« ; . 
/.fSh'ah Farrlikhi, one of Bahrams’s personal attendahta who acquirdi asccnciency , 
f.jy.^'his counsels arid rrifused to listen to proposals for compromise. ' Brihrain. ! 
//Tcigricd from 27 Ram 7 .an 637 to i8.^i7A-fl(/,638 (22nd April to aotir May,ia42), ' 

. Only the 638 issues of his dated coins have been discovert^ so far. ’ - 

35. 26 tV,p. 108. ' . 

?'■ 36. /i;rf,-pp. 250 and 261. " ■ ■; 

37 . Idm^ ' ' 

38. He assumed the twin prerogatives of the ‘elephant and; the, Haiihhi'i ' 


39. hiinhaj, p, 250. 

40. Ibid, p, 285. 
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48. Minhaj, pp. 203-4, 2i8-20, 300-301. Because of his own dismissal 
from office Minliaj speaks with great indignation about Rayhan’s low origin. 
The latter v.’as obviously an Indian convert. 

49. Minhaj, p. 242-3. The place is designated ‘Lakhnauti — Lakhanor’, 
evidently to distinguish the area south of the Ganges in which Lakhanor was 
situated. The district is not mentioned again and was perhaps permanently 
united with Lakhnauti. 

50. An inscription found at the Baridargaht Bihar Shaiif]» and dated in 
640^1242, as put up under Tughan Khan^s orders, ascribes to him almost 
regal titles and makes no reference to the reigning king of Delhi ; JASB, 1873, 
p.45 ; Cunningham i Reports, xv, p. 45. EIM, t 9 i 3 - 4 f PP* 

51. Minhaj, p. 243; see also Ravertyje^ cit, p. 737, note 9. 

52. Minhaj, pp 244-46. 

53. Cf. Salim :^{y<T2ux-5’c/a/m,p. 73, who states that Tamur Khan ruled 
for ten years and died in 655/1257. 

5.^ Minhaj, p. 212 and p. 262. 

55. EIM, 2913-14, pp. 19-22.; Cunningham : Riporis, xv, pp.45 and 171. 
He was evidently identical with KuHch Khan Masudjani, son of Alauddin 
Jani, mentioned as one of Mahmud’s maltks ; Mmhaj, p. 206. He isdcscribed 
as the of Lakhnauti and Karrah*; the last-mtntioncd place he held 
subsequently. Salim refers to him under the name ofJalaluddinKhan. 

56. CCIM, ii, p. 23, no. 140 ; the coin is disfigured, but besides the names 
of Mahmud, Ytizbak, and the mint name of Lakhnauti, the world khamtxna 
is unmistakable ,* see also Wright, p. 55, 00.2250. 

57. Minhaj, p, 263. 

58. Idan ; Cf. Salim ; p. 74, who omits Yuzbak’s rule altogether. 

59 JASB, 1881, p. 6t, no. II & 12 ;CCMf, ii, p. 146, 

60 For details see infra. 

61. Wright, p. 55no. 2250, CC/Af, 11,00.138. 

62. KGnhaj, p. 225-6. ^ 

63. Minhaj, p. 226 and 313. 

64. Ibid, p. 267, Cf. Salim: op. eit. p. 74. 

65. Barani, p. 66. Cf Salim, p. 74, who evidently mistaking Yuzbaki 
for Arslan, states that the latter sent presents to Delhi in 637/1259. 

66. JASB, 1874, p. 247. A clearer reading is to be found In EIM, 2923* 
14, pp. 23-25. 

67. Minhaj, p. 220. 

'68. Ibid, p. 304. , 

6g. Minhaj, p. 220-21. 

70. Ibid, p. 306. Balban is reported on this occasion to have penetrated 
as far as *Bishmipur and Tirhut*. 

71. Ibid, p,22i. 

72. Ibid, p. 266 and 306-1. 

73. Minhaj, pp. 382-823, 388,392-93 ; see also Howorth ; History of tkt 
Mongols, i, p. 126-127. 

74. For details see infra. 

75. Minhaj, p. 235. 
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jKashtu Khan who was at the same time appointed am^y‘~^ajt6,\:m 64.1 ; sec 
;pp. 214 and 295. ■ ' /'-y-’yC-'-iyy)' 

^ dS- Minhaj, p. 271-72, Sher . Khan*;! deputy at Multan, Malik Kurez - 
sent a number of Mongol prisoners to Delhi in 648/1250. See also Haji / 
.^•Dabir, ii, p. 715. ' ' ■ , , . V* : . 

1 84 . Minhaj, pp. Qi6, 266 and 271 ; Cf, Haji Dabiriyii, p. 723. ' ■ ■ 

^ 2 18 and 266. , r.-'t , v; ' 
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S;655 /i 257 Minh^, 272. . 
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f:;;88. ■ /Hd, p. 272. . ' \ 

•A 89. Minhaj, pp. 307-310, . 
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91. Hid, p. 225 and 310. . - . ; 


92, FueuAtis-Saiadri, pp. 147-150. For the date see p. 14 1. ; 
;V 93- For reasons for this surmise seeing''* chapter ix. 



CHAPTER VI 


HINDU AGGRESSION : 1235-1265 

The dominant feature in the period following t 
Iltutmish’s death was recovery of Hindu militar)' 
energy. His work was nearly nullified when mili- 
tary stagnation, consequent upon the disorders des- 
cribed in the preceding pages, afforded an oppor- 
tunity to the native powers not only to recover their 
lost territories but even to make an attempt to expel 
the conquerors. They failed in the latter objective 
but succeeded in definitely putting a stop to further 
expansion. 

Reference has been made to the beginning of 
hostilities -with the kings of Orissa. Narasinha I, 
(1238-1264), “the second great king of the eastern 
Ganga dynasty’ V sensing the paralysing dissension 
that had seized the Turkish State, launched a 
vigorous drive against Lakhnauti and nearly suc- 
ceeded in taking the city. Frequent raids across 
the Lakhanor frontier in the past appeared to have 
produced no retaliatory measure in Orissa, but 
Narasinha correctly assessed the Turkish strength. 
Taking advantage of Tughan Khan’s failure in his 
Awadh expedition, the Orissan forces promptly 
attacked his frontier post in 641/1243.' The action 
signalised the beginning of concentrated attack by 
the Hindu potver not only in Bengal but on all fronts. 
Tughan I^an repulsed the attack and invaded 
Jajnagar in turn. He advanced as far as a place, 
named by the chronicler as “Katasin,” probably 
located in the northeastern part of Narasinha’s 
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presumed. Some such development, in any event, 
led to the renewal of hostilities soon after Yuzb'ak’s 
appomtment, in 1252-53. After two victories on 
Orissan soil he suffered a defeat. In magnitude it 
must have been similar to that of Tughan, for like 
him he appealed to Delhi for assistance. On the 
arrival of reinforcements he invaded Orissa for the 
fourth time and pushed as far as Umardan or 
Amardan — for different variants are found in the 
text — “the capital of the Rai” and is even stated to 
have captured his treasure and family.® It is 
extremely doubtful if this ‘victory’ proved decisive 
or resulted in any territorial advantage, for Nara- 
sinha also claimed not only to have defeated the 
‘‘Javanas” but also to have reached the Ganges 
victoriously after despatching “the Javanas of Rarh 
and Varendri".'^ Besides, Umardan, the place 
reported to have been captured, can hardly refer to 
any place in the interior of Orissa, much less to 
Narasinha’s capital; a very plausible suggestion is 
to look for it in the Arambagh subdivision of the 
Hooghly district.’ Yuzbak’s victory at best, must 
have been gained over some local feudatory on the 
frontier; a probable recovery of a part of the lost 
territories on this region cannot be ruled out. It was 
obviously to commemorate some such local gain, 
either in territory, or in tribute, that he issued a 
silver coin in 653/1255, allegedly struck “from the 
kharaj of Arzbadan fUmardan) and ‘Nodia”.® 

After Yuzbak’s death no further conflict with 
Orissa is recorded by the Muslim historians, al- 
though the continuance of a stath of belligerancy 
should perhaps be presumed. It may be mentioned 
here that a grant of Narasinha II, dated in 1296 A.D. 
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direct annexation. 

Recorded operations in East Bengal (Bang and 
Kammd) were confined to occasional raids with 
little territorial advantage. Lakslunanasena’s 
successors, Viswarupa and Kesava, ruling over East 
and Southwestern Bengal from Vikrampur (Dacca 
District) defeated and repulsed tJie "Garga Javanas” 
After Saifuddin Aibak we do not hear of any expedi- 
tions to ‘Bang' till the time of Yuzbaki, who, as 
noticed above, was dispossessed of Lakbnauti while 
campaigning in the East. 

The neighbouring kingdom of Kamrup also 
proved a strong military power and tiie elephant- 
hunting expeditions by the Lakhnau i governors 
proved more hazardous than before- -Camrup was 
an extensive kingdom comprising the country from 
the Karatoya and northeastern Mymensingh to 
Gauhati, where the capital seems to have been 
located. Since Bakhtiyar’s ill fated expedition no 
large-scale attempt had been made to penetrate 
the Brahmaputra valley. Kamrup thus gathered 
sufficient strength to deal a crushing blow to any one 
emulating Bakhtiyar’s example. The ambitious 
Yuzbak fell into this trap. Considering Lakhnauti 
too small for his ambitions, shortly after 1255, he 
collected a large force and crossed the Karatoya 
into Kamrup. He met no resistance, for the king, 
adopting his traditional strategy, withdrew to the 
hills and allowed the invader to march unopposed 
to the capital. Yuzbak there proclaimed himself 
king^of ‘Lakhnauti and Kamrup’ and instituted the 
Friday religious services; “the signs of Islam thus 
became manifest in Kamrup.” The Hindu king 
then sent to offer his submission and requested to be 
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pound therehtife harvest destroyed by the flood 'C^sed 
iliyydeHberate cutting of the embankments ibysthe 
t'Kararup forces. Faced with the .prospect . o^titter 
^ystarvation he thereupon resolved to wiihiBmT^. 


iy^he route through the plains having been; rendered," 
^impassable by the floodsj he had to move aiongvtlie. 
eddot of the Garo and ELhasi hills towards M^hneh-; 
ifjsingh. As the army proceeded through the narrow. 
idefileSj the. Katnrup forces came up in thereat anitii. 
^/assisted' by the hiii people, , literally annihilated tthC'; 
^yeiitire arhiy. Yuzbak himself was wounded 
dakert. prisoner and later' died of ^his wounds 
•y^yas a. reverse similar in magnitude to that oflBaknfe 
:i;;yat ;and further emboldened the north Indian jprmces': 
;%ybeconiednereasmgIy aggressive.- 


h^slhn hold . on Magadha : (South y,:Hhai^fy;;#as^‘ 
!Jhevef;-.e3£tensive:;-_,pnIy: a marroW'.-strip';;;'alongy;|fl|i; 
■ yyQahgcs, ;containing;the- 'original .possessfompf ytilcifah|-; 
Jdapuh^har,;carried;the yiuuto.,fmni^Baaaras:^l^^ 
|i|he;:y;Sbah%ady '/Fatna^\ _ MpUghyr-y -:and*^h 
cTd ytflejgputhi Ji^ependeht pidnCes'^ 

yytliey'Seh'i^^Ga'K'flrivala? rlrtrjiinTnrij.-lh’eid’,: «:tAr^’;<ir...'v;-'--d^rlr5p‘’ta'A‘;-- 
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Turks.” In Bodhgaya itself are records inscribed 
by the ruling chiefs of Kama (Kumaon) and Sapada- 
laksha, whose dates suggest a continuous occupation 
of the district by the Hindus, upto, at least, the reign 
of Balban.” It is uncertain if the Mahanayakas 
of Rhotasgarli, one of whose feudatories is found 
donating lands near Sasaram in 1197,“ survived 
in the 13th century, but extension of Muslim power 
towards the south, in the first half of the century, is 
certainly not indicated by the chronicles nor does 
it seem probable. On the contrary, even the to\Vn 
of Bihar appears to have suffered from Hindu 
aggression ; for early in the reign of Mahmud, the 
governor, Kuret Khan, is said to have lost his life 
in repellii^ what was evidently a sieje.” By what 
process Muslim power was re-established in the 
region is not known ; it should in any case, be 
supposed to have preceded Balban’s accession, 
for in 1265 Bihar was certainly in Muslim con- 
trol. Recognition of Balban’s suzerainty is implied 
by the inclusion of his name (written Birubana) 
in a Sanskrit inscription of a resident of Gaya, named 
Vanaraja, dated in V. S. 1325/1268 A. D. If 
credenceis to be placed in thebardic annals recounting 
Rajput attempts in the 13th century to free Gaya and 
other holy places from the Turks,” direct annexation 
of the district must be presumed, which however, 
seems highly improbable. Balban’s declared policy 
of defensive consolidation would accord, at best, only 
with an acknowledgement of his paramountcy, most 
probably, as the Tibetan account asserts, from the 
Pithipatis. 

As a continuous process, Hindu aggression was most 
in evidence along the Sultanate’s southern frontier. 



-C'^HINDU -'aggression ^ 





^fe^misli’s ir^covery^^an,'asUt /^^ 

"tempdrary^successi for after liim, liis doiitiiiipGs \yefe ■ 
"idbjectdd ' tO' even- greater' encroaclimentsv-^ ■ X 
- grants found at Rewah, issued by the MaliaraGaka 
ilfcaMcaredi, and dated in 1240 and 1241 rcspOctively^ • 
raeknowledge Trailokyavai-ama of ICalinjar as the 
fbyerlord, thus proving an extension of Ghandella 
; power to the east.“ Towards the west Ciiandelias 
fhad already extended their rules upto Lalitpiir as is ; 
5 pirpved " by the Tehari grant of Trailokyayartha . 
fissued in 1207 A. D. ; their continued oecupation of 
f lips region is indicated by tbe, discoTery Pi. anOlVitet 
S^iiandella inscription at Jhansi dated in; 1263 f 

llriie Dahl copper plate of Trailokyavarm a’ s succCssory 
lll^iravarma, dated in V. S. 1337/1280, recordvS -the. 
;^bhatiori of some villages to a man who had conqiier^j 
Turiishkas, the rajas of Nalpur (Natwar)f' 
lUpipala, ruler of Madhuban (Matburah) and Harirajaff; 
^Imier of Gopagiri (Gwalior) Viravarrha,; : iiif 
l^pipther ofliis grants dated in 1254? and his successor;: 
liiamihifavarma, in that of i289> call thei^elyPS^: 
l^jLordX of Kaliiy From the traditions 
gptound Mahoba and HamirpuG in the northwstf 
:|pf Buhdelkhand, this part appears to have 
^recovered by the Bhar Rajputs who ruled iiPm^ 
if 2 52 to at least 1280.®^ Just south of thev]urhnS|:w 
jj'in Jess: than hundred rhiles &Pm the 
^:a|hew ^nasty rose in what is : hPw . Buhd 
Ip^ecbidiiig tp the Chronicles of the B%helasl^R^ 
■the'fbunder .pf /the dypastyf 
>;inE^ter bf ;rhost of Countries 

while his son, RarriaDev^^BsCqherifl^ 

|t|fe;^^i^{tj:;thef^hs bottatn 
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Expeditions undertaken against the Hindu princes 
in this region had a limited success ; they merely 
underlined the military problem. TamurKhan, the 
governor of Awadh, is described as having led several 
expeditions to plunder the territory of “Bhatigor” , 
an old name of the Tons valley, evidently against 
the rising Baghela powcr.“ Malik Kikluk, the gover- 
nor of Budaun, is also said to have been preparing to 
lead his forces into Kalinjar and Mahoba when he 
died of poison.®® In 645/1247 Balban himself led 
a strong force against a Hindu chief whom Minhaj 
calls ‘Dalaki-wa-Malaki’. He was reported to have^ 
established himself in the country betw^een Kalinjar 
and Karrah and was described as “independent of the 
Rais of Kalinjar and Malwah and immensely power- 
ful”.” But Balban succeeded only in plundering a 
portion of his territory and capturing his stronghold j 
the chief after a severe resistance, was able to wth- 
draw with all his forces.®* 

In the neighbourhood of Gwah'or, south of the 
Jumna, an equally strong power established itself in 
tlie person of Chaharadeva, who supplanted the 
Pariharas of Narwar sometime after 1247 and founded 
the Jajapella dynasty. We have bad occasion to 
refer to his rising power in connection with Malik 
Tayasai’s campaigns towards the end of Iltutnaish’s 
reign. The earliest date on his coins found in Gwalior, 
Jhansi and Narwar, cannot be anterior to 1233-** 
His pow'er must have grown rapidly for, soon after 
his establishment at Narwar, the Muslim chronicler 
refers .to him as “the greatest • of all the Rais of Hin- 
dusthan and in command of a great army”.®® From 
Narwar he commenced operation against the 
Muslim garrison of Gwalior. It was obviously to 
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Hremforce 

|s§lt^|in^*€b<^e^itidri^ -KKari^®^ tbw^rds ' 

■'. . " The positioh,’ hdwev^;=’; 

v^peMi^e^me .u and hot long ' afterwards she 

I sc^tfeahthiier foh^ to withdraw the military andicmi 
??|jh^pnhei 'and escort ^ i to Delhi. Gwalior had; 
f|thusi:td;he':ab^^ to Ghaharadcva who therein’ 

i^f^hd'^echi^ base for aggressions against the Mhslirh 
■ iddmihidh^ Balban found it necessary to 

jtkleSd^a^ expedition against the ^‘Rana Ghaliir 
v /The 'extent of his dominions is probably 
*'\|ih^cated of ‘‘Gwalior, Chahderi, 

' iv^ahvvar and Malwah” towards which Balban marched 
:?his forces On this occasion.®® Though he gained some 
;‘^ccfcss 'and eveii managed to capture Narwar and 




f|^shi;>(^aliorj Ghaharadeva’s discomfiture proved 
il'emporary.®® For, from the evidence of coins, he 
;|.C^rtmniy ruled in independence upto at least 1259.®^ 
Rticordsbf his successors have also been found in Gwa« 
dipriand Kartvar. The last date on the coins of his 
jSuccesfof Asaliadeva is probably 1279 5 last two 
fipdhb^s- of the dynasty, named Gopala and Ganapatij 
i^fh^ndwn from, a number of inscriptions whose 
ddtes ^ V. S. 1337 to 1355/128010 1298.®® ; 

hold-pri , Rajputaiia was also seriously jeppafe. 

'After Iltutnush’s death a concentrated attaclc 
^i^ffopened on Rarrthairnbhbr by “ the ; dispds^essed 
i/Ghauhnhas ■; under' the' leadership ; of 'Th^a^^ 
/llp|y.rim/;the ; ■r<rign:/c^ Ghauharia:- presriire 



/^hpMif|r^tftphbld;’its'forrihca^ 
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of Rantliambhor and the foundation therein of the 
later Gliauhana dynasty, adds that Bhagavata entered 
into an alliance with the “Kharaparas” who are stated 
to have long been in hostility with the Muslims " 
The extent of theChauhana dominion at this time is* 
difficult to determine ; the territory called Mewat 
by the Muslim writers, which is alv/ays coupled with > 
Ranthambhor by Minhaj, probably acknowleged^ ’ 
Chauhana rule. It is also likely that they exercised 
suzerainty over the collateral dynasty of Bundi which, 
according to Tod, was founded a few years earlier.” 
In an inscription found in thcKotah state, Jaitra 
Sinha, theson and succcssorofBhagavata, is mentioned 
as having repeatedly defeated the Paramaras of 
Malwahandat the end imprisoned the king at Ran- 
thambhor. The revival of Chauhana power and 
the extension of its paramountcy was thus a fac- 
tor which worked against the continuance of Muslim 
rule in Rajputana. The Gulielots of Mewar were 
also rising in power at this time ; in his inscriptions 
which range in date from 1213 to 1252, Jaitrasinha 
claims to have defeated the rulers of Malwah, Gujrat, 
Marwar, and also the Turushkas.*” Suggestive of the 
diminislung hold of the Muslims in Rajputana is the 
fact that we no longer hear of the igtas of Lawah, 
Kasili and Sambhar which figured not infrequently in 
the account of Iltutmish’s reign. , 

To curb thegrowing power of theChauhanasBal- 
banledanexpeditionin 646/1248 towards Rantham- 
bhor and Mewat.** The chronicle records the destruc- 
tion of a great number of towns, but Balban was 
evidently repulsed in his attack on the fortressin course ' 
of which one of his leading generals was killed. That 
he could make little headway against Ranthambhor 
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the ‘‘infidels of Rantham- 
|S|o:f not appear to have- stiller^d 
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ceedingly probable that the alleged Mewati trouble 
was but an organised offensive against Dellii. The 
Rajputs even carried the offensive into the Delhi 
territory itself. In 655/1256 when Mahmud’s 
government was preoccupied with Qutlugh Khan’s 
rebellion and the Mongol advance, the Mewatis 
under a man named Malka, made a daring raid on 
Hansi and carried away cattle which they distributed 
among the Rajputs living as far as Ranthambhor.*® 
They also raided the districts of ‘Harianah (Delhi 
province), Siwalikh and Bayana’. Towards the end 
of Mahmud’s reign they greiv bolder and committed 
robbery and loot in the capital itself in broad day- 
light. In 658/1258 Balban led two apparently 
ineffective expeditions. All he achieved was to 
plunder a few Mewati villagers, slaying a number 
of them including Malka,“ The opening remaiis 
in Barani’s history sufficiently prove the continued 
intensity of this Rajput aggression. The power of 
Ranthambhor grew rapidly imder Jaitrasinha and 
his more famous son, the valorous Hammira. In 
the latter’s inscription, Jaitrasinha is credited with 
having vanquished the kings of Malwa, Amber 
and also of “Kerkaralagiri’.“ Hammira asserted 
his supremacy over Malwah, Ghitor, Mewar, Abu, 
Ajmer, Sambhar and the whole of northern Rajpu- 
tana. Even the Rawal Samarasinha of Mewar 
is described as having “lifted the deeply sunk 
Guijara land high out of the Turushka sea”.“ 

In the southwest, the Ghauhanas of Jalor also 
repudiated the vassalage imposed by Dtutmish on 
Udaisinha. His successor, Chachigadeva, not only 
asserted his independence but, as appears from 
inscriptions, assumed a conquering role and wrested 







Kajmt^a’ tile iiuattis' oi j 

Mttllfeis ff^ afbothold i& di^feregipn^; v 

^ l^-TKe-^ of Delhi was to heing^^^ 
^^t&^r'eveiTWhere;, Even m>Awad^ 

•the heart of the kingdom, Hindus found ™a^s ^d' 
^ismthe an aggtessive attitude. Ei 6^/1244 the 
vt^bes-:of“Jarali and Datoh ’’ in the Doah,^were 
%Morted to have infested the hi^ay and forests 

^i&fodusthan.^« It took Bafomi :two saii^mary 

leimeditidhs^m 1244 and 1249 tO ohtam^;^tempo^ 

-icohtrpl pver the area.®’ A Hindu chief capt^ 
fthe^fort df Talsandah in the toricd of K^o^ :^d 
Whg force had to be despatched.to ;recover^%^ 

-^fctehriyas, from then strOnghoidv at Ahicchatr^ 
S'&Ouently raided th^ districtsOf Budaun and Sai^hak 
' iid expedition, led by the goyeihor' of Bud^m. 
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ifr 1244 another attempt had to hefopde on 
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lion of Rohilkhand across the Ganges near Bijnour 
and to have “overthrown Ranahs and other inde- 
pendent Hindu tribes inliabiting places as far as 
Rurki and Miapur”«i could be hardly permanent. 
The only tangible result of his operations seemed 
to be the establishment of a military outpost in 
Amroha, for the first time mentioned as an iqta early 
in the reign of Balban." 

NOTES 


1. Banncrji ; Histojy of Qrisia, i, p. 263, 

2. Minhaj, p. 243. The author refers to the ^‘Rai of Jajtiagar** 
which, scholars generally agree, must mean Orissa. Tlic Muslims called 
the country by the name of its capital, probably idcnlf 'al witb Jajpur, on 
the Vailarani, which, till the 18th century, was callcf Jajnagarj JASB, 
1875, p. 285. Bancrji thought Jajnagar referred to modem Jajallanagar 
in the Chattisgarli division of the Central provinces; History of Orissa, i, 
p. 249. On the Mahanadi, however, was a to^vn called Jajatinagar, which 
might have been persianised into Jajnagar; see hi, p. 365. It is also 
mentioned in tht Poronorfutom of I>boyi, as the last stage btfote the wind* 
messenger reaches the Suhma country (south-central Bengal) ; JASB, 
1905 p. 44. 

3. Minhaj, p. 244. Raverty’s Identihcation of Katasin with Kata- 
singh, on the Mnhanadi, would place the eastern frontier of Orissa about 
200 miles southwest of Bengal’s present frontiers, whereas Orissa is known 
to have held considerable tracts of southwest Bengal; Baneiji: History of 
Orissa, i, p. 264. N. Vasu’s identification with the present Raibaniagarh 
in the Midnapur district seems more plausible; Vangiyi Sakitya Parishat 
Patrika, xvi, p. 132, note i, N. K. Bhattesali, however suggests its 
idcEitification with Kathasanga, X2 miles south of the Damodar river on 
the boarder of Bishnupur, Bankura District; JRAS, Jan. 1935, p. tog; sec 
also DHB ii, p. 48, note x. 

4. Minhaj, p. 244-45. 

5. Minhaj, p. 262*63. 

6. JASB, ixv, p. 229-37. In a Sanskrit work named Ekaoali, Kara- 
sinha is called the “master of the Jaotma Kingdom”; sec Bancrji : History 
of Orissa, p. aSyiBangUtr IHhasa, ii, p. 75. 

7. M. Chakravarti, in JASB, v, (N,S.), p. 216-17, suggests that it 
may refer to Mandar or Mandaran, on the borders of Midnapur, a place of 
considerable antiquity. Throughout the medieval period the fort at Man- 
daran held great strategic importance and commanded the highway from 
Burdwan to Orissa. See also Raverty’s note. Trans. Tab. J{as. p. 763. 
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to.; i896,,pp. 9-15; X, (N.S.>, pp. 99-i04;alsp N.‘G.:Mjyuin-f' 

asi. inscriptions of Bengal, iii, ]ppi itQ sg. . ;. ■' ■ , ■ ■ . • . 

‘ : ; ' i j. Minhajj pp. a6g-65» On his way to Kainrup Yuzbafc is reportiid 
ito havc;crosscd the Bagniati^ this must refer either to the Karatoya pir ^e 
iirahmaputra. See note 3, supra p. 77. Raverty asserts that thc Kar^p 
capital was at Kamtapur, on tlic Darlah river, far to the west of Gauhatij 
Trans. Tab. Nas.^ p. 764, note. But the capital was not transferred from . 
Gauhati till towards the end of the 13th century. See Barua History of 
Kamrup, p, 199. Two coins of Yuzbak dated 653 were discovered at 
Gauhati; rgto, p, 261. 

ia. Ray ; Dynastic History, i, p. 939; W, 1875, p. 366; t: 9*9> P* 47; 
DHB, i, pp. 295-61. The date on the Janibigha inscription, recorded in 
the reign of Jayasena, son of Buddiiasena, however, is held to correspond , 
■t0:ia83-'4;,.see also /.d, 1890, pp. 1-3. ' ■ > • : 

• '.13. Asokacalla, the king of Kama, his brother and his priest figure in 
these inscriptions which arc dated in the years, La. Sam. 51, 74,. and the 
year 1813 of the Nirvana era which, according to Fleet, should corrci^nd 
. to layo. A.D; El, xii,p. 27; JASB, v.p.GsB; IA, x, p.346; JASB, 1913, 

.: p.: .72-73. For Fleet’s calculation see Jd5B, 1909, p. 48-49. Bhan- 
: darkar, however, holds that the year 1813 of the Nirvana era should edrresp- 
■ pond to 1175; El, XX, Appendix, p. 199; see also Kielhorn’s list : EIiv, p. . 
79,'inscr. No. 575. Bhagvanlal Indraji’s calculation made it correspond 
to 1182; IA, 1887, p. 341. See also JASB, xvii, (S;N.), p. 13. On the ' 
assumption ib^i the X^. .Jam. era commenced in ing-20, H.C. Roy 
Chowdhury held that year 51 and 74 of the Bodhgaya in scrip liora should' 
correspond to iiyo-i and 1 tg^-g^ respectively. Asutosk Silver Jubilee ebtumes, 

. iii, pari 2, p. 5. This view has not found acceptance by other scholaire- 
; who hold that the era should be reckoned from about 1200 A.D., . the. years] ; 
'St, and 74 thus corresponding to c.. 1251 and 1274 A.D, This would hgrCC 
with Fleet’s equation of the year 1813 of the JWrrana era with 1270 .whea . ] 
-4sokachaI!a, meritioned in all the tlinee inscriptions, was liwng^ On this ' 

J] qucsiioh see DHB, i, p. 233-38; also Majumdar R-.C : New. Iighi'{ori tke i 
. 'interpfetatim of'‘Alita Rojya—Samvat”, in J. N. Galcutte^^ 

.ER'Xxii, p. 222.. ’ - • - • . 

^S]i'^®*i/^unhingham-;>^i?f^ort^ P»,a7; akoKacihd^’s'jlist’^fl^ 

• iTi.yCrtya, G'«Zf/<r(fr,'p.-28.;, ' >r-- 

l8lf.'-;T^j.;ii888,'‘ p, ,230; .iGunninghaih . jRe/evfs, 

Dyn^ttci History f iij.'P- 728. ... A recently ..discovered insaiptibn prOV'es, th^.$ 
the Ch^dclha king Triailokyayannavhad ^pbs^ diis .i^e bver iRct^dh aS ;; 
carlyjii5;|;2i2''A.D'.;-']E/y xxv,''p;-'i2'6.;-..'],-v 

i t); ';, 'Annual Repbri qfjrJndkn Epipriiphy,.:.iQ%^^T 
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No. 227; xix, p. 179, No. 128. ! 

20. Cunningham ; ReporiSt xxi, p, 75. The grant is now lost. 

21. Ely XX, p. 132 and 135. i 

22. JASB, 1881, pp. 32-37. Cj.JASBf 1902, p', 99, where, on the 
authority of a J 7th century history of the Bundclas, their rise to power under 
Bir Bimdda is placed in the first half of the 13th century. Bundcia rule is 
stated to have extended from Kalpi to Kalinjar and also over Awadh and 

the Doab. 

23. Cunningham : ReportSy xxi, p. 104; see also MASIy No. 21, p. 

ai2. c 

24. Cimnmgham ; cp. ct(. X3ci, p. 154. 

25. MinhaJ, p. 247. 

26. Ihidy p. 257. 

27. Ibidy p. 29r; Cunningham, op. city xxt, p. 106, indentified this 
person wth Dalakeswar and Malakcswar of the Baghcla chronicles. Smith 
tried to read in this the name of the Bhar chieftain, supposed to have been 
ruling in Etah, Cawnpur, Fatehpur, etc., called Tiloki and Biloki;jrd5B, 
l88l, p. 34. Ray, thinks that he may be identical with Trailokyavarma 
of the ChandcIIa dynasty; Dynasde History, ii, p. 20-30. See also, Bose 
N.S. Hisloty of the Ckandellay p. tog. 

28. Minhaj, p. 21 1 and 29a. 

29. Cunningham: Coins of Medieval /ndia, p, 93; Thomas ; ChronUUs 
p. 70. 

30. Minhaj, p. 215-16. 

3J, Ihidy p, 247, 

32. Ibidy p, 215. Cf. Cunningham : Coins of medieval India, p. 91 
and Ely vii, p. 223-24, where this Chaharadeva is mixed up with Nahara- 
deva (Nahardeo) who according to Minhaj, ruled in Ranthambhor. 

33. Minhaj, pp. 216, 278, and 297. 

34. Cunningham : Coins of Medieval India, p. 93. 

35. lAy 1918, p. 241. Sec Sarkar, D.C. in IHQj Dee. 1956 p. 400, who 
on the basis of recently discovered inscriptions extends Ganapati^s rule 
upto 1300 A.D. 

36. Minhaj, p. i8f. 

37. lAy 1879, p. 63. Raziah b referred to under the name of Jalaluddin, 
the official name which she used in some of her coins and inscriptions.; see 
CC/Af, n,p. 2 andNo. 93; also the Sanskrit irweription at Palam, dated in 
1280-81 : EIMy 1913* P* 43* Of' Ray : op, cit, ii, p. 1095. The 
IChajparas seem to be identical ivith the *Kfaai7>arakas' mentioned as a 
Hindu army commanded by the governor of the *Chedi country, under 
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CHAPTER VII 


SECURITY AND CONSOLIDATION: 

1265-1287 

For nearly’ taventy years Malmud reigned but 
he never ruled. His piety and simplicity maj^have 
been overstressed but of his unassertive nature and 
weak resolution there can be little doubt.^ His 
excessive modesty ill-served the king of a conquering 
race, for a strong will was an essential pre-requisite 
for Iltutmish’s repiesentative. The king’s^ lack j)f 
vigour threatened to destroy respect for the crovvn. 
A change on the throne became necessary even in 
his own lifetime but Mahmud escaped liis brothers’ 
fate because of the loyal and devoted service of_the 
naib, Bahauddin Balban, the Ulugh Khan. Born 
of the Ilbari sect of the Turks, Balban wa s sold to 
sliaveTy eatiy in life and was evenlnally purchased 
by Iltutnush. How he rose in state service will 
have been noted in the foregoing chapters. His 
complicity in the revolution leading to Mahmud’s 
accession seems more than probable; in the fourth 
year he established relationship__by_maiTying_Jiis 
daughter to the young kin g. His promotion there- 
after to the rank of Ulugh Khan and the_post. of 
naib-Umandikqt,_ followed as a matter of course. 
The failure of Rayhan’s intrigue improved ins posi- 
tion; as the leader of the Turks solidly united to 
meet the threat of dispossession, he obtained a 
fijrther lease of power. 

This power he, however, exercised purely in the 
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i^erfests iof the Crown. 

&e administration,, and ^jns jrias&s dyn^ 
imposslSle to r and perpetuate, he ceitainly 

HBped m afresTmg the' monarchy’s . downward pro- 
gress. Forces of , disintegration w^crc constmitly 
challenged and overcome; Mndu aggression was 
sought to be firmly resisted and, as will l3e sliorai 
in' a subsequent chapter, by a judicious combination 
of diplomacy and military action, the prevented y 
Mongols from having an easy walk-over. It is 
;true, he substituted the domination of the maliks by 
that of his own, but despite Barani’s introductoiy ; 


remarks, the Delhi Sultanate was demonstrably 
stronger at the end than it was at the beginning of^'i 
Mahmud’s reign. 

How iris reign terminated can never be Jknown ,. 
with certainty, for Minhaj died before die event " 
and Barani’s account opens with Balbau’s 
The 14th century, accounts of Ibn Banana and Isa^^^ 
hold the latter guilty of poisoning Ins sovcrcignl^J 
It is however’ difficult to put much Credence to;]die;f 
story. Balban had ye^ close relations:"'yiih;,.’& 
royal family; both Masud and Mahmoud wercyhis^^^ 


sons-in-law ; his ownlbh, Bughra K hah^"waf marf ie 

to the only dai-ight er of Mahmud by a seCpndayifej^r, 

The line of fltutmish was “tHus; ^almost 

his person, for M^limud.is not Imown do^ha^t 

d]ri|y nfole issue/ Even 

he; use d t o ^ ; ; have the ■ _ijtfi'guifo;;';pf y ;ddya/ 

'accession, ;/foffniJ|img^^/Iqn^ 

tryiriisCfl- ibif?: iilTnrtcl- 'in d-iri - natUifo ib 
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jFor, an effective answer to the Hindu and Mongol 
aggression could only come from an inte grated and 
cen tralised sta te, syroboli sed by a strong , unques- 
tioned monarchy. Iltutmish had only ou tlined 
the in^tuHoh'; it was left to Balban to regenerate 
and raise it to its full stature. Conscious of his lack 
of an absolute hereditary right to the throne he 
sought increased personal prestige by daiming 
descent from the mythical Turkish hero, Afrasiyab®. 
By word and by deed he constantly emphasised the 
sacredness of the king’s person and the awe which 
he should inspire in the hearts of his people. 
‘^Kingship_is_tlw enAodiment of despotism”, he said 
to his son Bughra Khan.’ “The heart of the king 
is the special repository of God ’s favour and in this 
he has nb~ ^uar amoi i^ rnanJnnd ’ ’ . “It is the king’s 
super-human awe and status,’^ said he~bn anotlict 
dccasidnT “t^nc'h'can'e'nsure the people’s obedience”®. 
Suc h des p otism , he realised, exposed the king to 
great risks of a ssasinat ion and so~ he lived constantly 
attended by^ bo^guar^.® He never i^^ied of 
impressing on his sons the crown’s sanctity; the 
king’s awe-inspiring grandeur was to reflect the 
state’s power. He re-organised the court eti- 
quette so as to manifest the order and splendour of 
his kingdom. Even before his accession, when a 
party of Mongol envoys from Hulaku visied Dellii 
in 1259-60, Balban carefully planned a splendid 
and colourful reception; the ambassadors left with 
a profound respect for the magniflcence of the 
mighty Sultan of Delhi,’® The regalia of the Seljuq 
and Khwarizmi kings were faithfully copied and 
high-salaried, fearsome body-guards were appointed 
loxmd the king’s person to blind the onlookers by 



tswords d&zl^;iH-:t^e' ^ 

^dn vthe'i^ and; the j^^oj ^pro^ratipn : and^fcissh^ 
thP mbnarch’s feet) in the court and -surrdundhd his;-’ 
person by pompous, ceremonies;, ^^such as was' neyerj 
done by any other king of . J>elhi”..^^ , Even .liis i; 
private conduct he sought to make an embodiment 
of Idngly dignity. A' great convivialist, in early 
life, he gave up drinking on accession and inter-: 
dieted the use of tvine by his courtiers. . He firmly 
refused even to speak to the common people; a rich 
Delhi merchant offered all his wealth for the honour 
of one interview with the Sultan; his ambition was 
never fulfilled. Even to his personal attendants, 
he never showed lightheartedness or betrayed his., 
human feeling. The' death of his eldest son," 
broke the,.:old monarch’s heart, and he melted in: 
tears; but he disdained to show his weakness andv 
to be seen mourning. He bore himself \yith 
coolness among his attendants only to . breakf.; 
down in, heart-rending sobs in , the midnight 
solitude of his apartment. Ruthlessly he thus 
sacrificed himself to the king in him. MortgoL - 
devastations also contributed to the eidiancemiht;:- 


of his: prestige,, for, as the ordy Muriiin ;state hot .; 
yet submerged under the Mongol floodj Delhi ^ ofTefed ^ , 
honourable as)dum to eininent princes and 
letters, who shed lustre on Balban’s courb :He allotted:; 


them quarters named after their country;;6f ;raee^ 



:To ; ,erdiance^^^;m the,, cfb\yn; the; adinimsfi' 
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high-ranking officers, the governors of Budaun and 
Awadh, were given exemplary punishment for 
reported cruelty to their personal slaves”; the 
general who was defeated by Tiighril of Bengal, was . 
hanged for his failure to carry out the royal com- 
mand.” To ensure efficient and faithful discharge 
of duties he improved the system of espionage and 
placed secret reporters in every department. He 
took great pains in ascertaining the character and 
loyalty of the news writer (barid) whom he made 
one of the most potent instruments of his despotism,” 
Balban’s despotism was of the extreme kind in 
which the right of the military aristocraq' even 
to a share, not to speak of domination in the 
government, could -find no place. This absolutism 
he worked out with singular success, for during 
his twenty years’ deputyship, most of the leaders 
of the aristocracy — the ‘forty’ — ^had cither died or 
been reduced- to impotence. With the death of his 
cousin, Sher Khan,”' of whose ambition and 
ability Balban was reported to have been higlily 
apprehensive, he was left "with no potential opponent 
to the execution of his policy . Tliis development 
of the monarch’s absolutism is tlie central event of 
his reign; success of his security measures followed 
as a direct consequence. The chronicler is marked- 
‘ ly sparing in giving details of his fairly long reign of 
twenty years, but his achievements, so far as tlrey 
have been recorded can be listed under the single 
heading of ‘consolidation’. This included provisions 
for internal security, involving reforms in the aimy 
organisation and also a change of policy towards 
the unconquered Hindu powers. His foreign policy 
and defence measures, equally co-ordinated ^\ith 



^28^^;.'; 'I.65 ' 

consoKdalpi:^ hov^everj 'prpj»p^;^lo. 

;^tii f / -; 

;,T^ 1;h,e; :v coercive instrument of ,; his 

autlxonty> he turned his attention first of all to the 
army whose organizational deficiency had bedome 
hoticesible during the last reign. The military 
personnel was, as a result,, greatly increased and 
dMcers of proved ability and loyalty were appoin- 
ted; to the commands. He enhanced the soldiers’ 
pay and gave some of them assignment of villages in 
Ueu of cash salary/® Soon, however, he found out 
the disadvantages of this form of payment. In the 
Jecond or tliird year of his accession, during , aii 
fexpedition to Lahore, he discovered that about tvyo 
: thousand cavalrymen who, since the days of Iltutrnish, 
lieid villages in the Doab in payment for personal 
t seryice, had been failing in their duties. Most of the 
piiginal assignees .had either died or grown too old 
for .im^ service; the rest stayed at home and 
lived .on the assigp.ments with the connivance of die 
war-office (diwan-i-arz). Some even sent proxies, 
hired men, ill-equipped and utterly united 
.; military work; the heirs of the deceased' troOppix 
vihherited' their assignments and treated them- as fr^^^^^ 

; gifts, or V as. rewards for past services. TMs 
•scandalous state of; affairs and seiidUsly undefmihed V 
the : ; aimy’s .efiicicncy/ , After a thorough . enqtiiiy/ ; 
/Bahian /oidqred/;h resumption of the aS^i^mentsij 
and^ : j;payment/bf / ation ; do'/ -the;':^:hQiddirs/ 

g^tuit^^ was did ;;yddo%>;:;hhdythe mmphl 

regilar army, their salary being made a first charge 
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on the revenue of the village to be collected by the 
central exchequer. The resumption order however, 
evoked loud protests from the assignees; the old men 
approached Fakhruddin, the kotwal of Delhi and a 
respected friend of the king, and begged him to 
intercede on their behalf. The kotwal played on the 
feelings of the old monarch and succeeded in having 
t he order concerning the aged holders reseinded . 
The rest appears to have been enforced .*” The 
chronicler leaves us only to infer that cash payment 
henceforth became the rule for Balban’s military 
personnel. Whether he realised the need for cen- 
tralising the army like his Khalji successor, is a 
point on which little direct evidence is fortlicoming. 
The assignment system certainly remained in force; 
improvement of the provincial army continued to 
be the governor’s concern; cash payment rule 
could only be enforced when it was accompanied by 
direct individual recruitment of the army.' The 
aforesaid reforms were, in any case, confined to th e 
c entral army which was entrusted to the care of 
Imadul Mulk, the diwan-i-arz . The latter enjoyed 
the king’s confidence and was made independca Lof 
the wazir’s financial co ntrol. Imadul Mulk was a 
capable man; his honesty and scrupulous attention 
to the details of recruitment, pay and equipment of 
the troops vitah'sed the fighting services. Though 
no fimdamentai change in the military oiganisation 
seems to have been afRcted, yet the reforms, coupled 
with the expansion mentioned above," undoubtedly 
increased the fighting potential of the Sultanate. 

Bara ni gives a graphic description of the un- 
s ettle d conditions of life and property wduch_pre- 
vailed during die latter part of^1!tfalnHud’s reign. 
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Even allowing for some calculated exaggeration in 
the. statementj Balban’s efforts in the past few years 
must be regarded as inconclusive. In the Doab 
Awadh) r oads were poor and infested with 
robbers who nearl y severed all communication with 
the eastern provinces. Hindu pea sants were i n 
p erpetual rebellion .^” In the nSpibourhood of 
Delhi dense forests sheltered maraude rs, while the 
Mewatis came and plundered the sub urbs with 
impunit}^ The ^Katehriya Rajputs also showed 
no signs of weakness and ^tended their depredations 
to Budaun and Amroha.®^ Since the trans-Gangetic 
tract had only been partially conquered and most of 
the Rajput ruling families had sought refuge there from 
the south, it appears highly probable that the rebel- 
lions in those parts were engineered by the dispos- 
sessed Rajputs and were of a political nature. In 
Furrukhabad, where the rebels found strongholds 
in Patiali and Kampil, the later Gahadavala princes 
ai'e known to have had their headquarters. 

The King’s prestige, more than a concern for 
the people’s welfare, demanded a concentrated 
drive against this anarchy . With the army recently 
fitted, Balban therefore, made the extirpation of 
the rebels his first care. He started his work in the 
immediate v icinity of the capit al. For a whole year 
he was e ngaged Jn hunting do^vn the highway robber s 
and clearing the forests . Having thus destroyed 
their, Mding places, he seated a fortress at Gopalgir 
guarding the city’s south western approaefi against 
th e' Mewatis. , It was garrisoned with seasone d 
Afghan troops. Similar posts wi th Afghan garrisons 
w ere c^blished in other comers of the Delhi p ro- 
^Incfe.^ . The capital was thereby cordoned off and 
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freed from the Mevvati robbers, and for the firs t 
time in several years the cit izens breathed freely. 
■JlSt year Balban turned to the Doab and Avvadh 
where life was equally insecure. In order to deal 
effectively with the rebel s he d ivided the area into 
a number of military cormn ahds. These wwe 
made into assignments and placecTunder energetic 
officers wh o were to clear the forests and conduct a 
relentless drive against the insurgents. The measure 
produced good result an d in .a short time order wa s 
restored. Brigands were seized and peasant s 
returned to normal obedience and to agriculture . 
Balabn himself remained for a year in the neighbour- 
hood of Kampil and Patiali to clear the highways 
and build new roads thr ough th e forest-clearings . 
T o ensure their safety he erected military posts a t 
Bhojpur, Patiali a nd , Kampil, near Budaun, and 
plac^ seasoned Afghan troops in these rebel stron g- 
holds. 'llie ancient fortress of Jalali, s ituated on 
the route to ‘Hindusthan’“ was also repaired and 
strongly garrisone d.^ From the mscription on 
the mosque at Jalali, presumably built on this oecasion, 
this resettlement of the place seems to have taken 
place in 665/1266-7.” 

While Balban was still engaged in these opera- 
tions news arrived of fresh disturbance by tlie 
Katehriyas in Budaun and Amroh a. He immediately 
returned to Delhi, assembled a large force and 
marching out, ostensibly on a himting expedition, 
suddenly appeared before Kateh ar. A body of five 
thousand archers was detailed to plunder and set 
fire to the habitat of the insurgents and to slay 
the adult male population. The punishment was 
inliumanly severe and calculated to strike terror; 







B^anl-t ec^s^'how':^ ■ eve^/viliage^arwi^iiR^^S^ 

Sr^B5ma& %rpse ^ ay/'TO 

';tHe\- Gaiigips.;.' ^•-'Tlie; iiisWct v#as' al^si 
^djiipiMatSd but; & sensed its pui^dSe - fo 

fiifediibe; bm at, least; Adjacent districts >Vere 
tliorduglily terrorised and no further action ^a&: 
fourid hecessary. The coimtiT was , cleared of forests ., 
roads. -^efe biiilt and civil government was ihfarbA 
duced . Barani rec ords that from thatday the 

■ of Baranf , Atbroha, B ambhal and ‘ICanuri* (Katehaf?) 
hVere; fehdefed safe and pennanently freed , from 
trouble,^® The autlior of the Tankh-t-Mubdmkshah i 
tadds . that oh this occasion Balban extend.ed~Iiis 

. bperafions to the ^kokpdyah of Santur’,^’ probably, 
riecesniated by the insurgents obtaining assistance 
.from hhe Hill-chief who in any case, had shown 

■ particular unfriendliness by harbouring rebels in hhe 


past... 

Internal security having thus been restored, 
the stage seemed now set for the resumption of the 
expansionist expeditions into Hindu territo ries.:: 
'ffitiitmish^S efforts had pointed to this policy, .v ,®e 


ces^tion of offensive action following his death ;had- 
; encouraged Hindu aggression; a coUiiter-offensiye 
vseemed' clearly called for. Balban’s experience iahd; 


healism* 

Thieihal 


however, dictated a different 
disorders in : the 


recent i'pasttmad 
::|ho^d- iip^;w^ the pioneer Htuti^ff: bc^<h;';n(^ 




^)^|h|;gTOyi3|cial^g^erh<nx''terided;d^ 

' ■ sj'i 1 f-H 'ni^ t\y'kA'n'A > ■S'ri 
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Annexation of new territories in such circumstances 
was bound to create problems and involve strains 
which would be far beyond the organizational 
capacity of the Sultanate to endure. Even in the 
administered area itself, the process of conquest and 
pacification had by no means ended. Armed 
Hindu resistance still continued to be a major prob- 
lem and threatened to consume the state’s available 
resources. The Mongol threat, above all, was a 
powerful deterrent to any action likely to weaken 
the frontier defences. As will be shown in a later 
chapter of this book, their military and political 
pressure pushed the Delhi frontier back to the Beas. 
Lahore formed the Mongol sphere of influence 
while Multan and Sind were subject to -recurring 
attacks. Balban strove hard to appease them by 
exchanging friendly envoys and only as a last resort 
had recourse to armed defence. Like Htutmish in 
the early years of his reign, Balban also thus found 
his hands tied by defence problems. A new deter- 
rent was the serious shortage of Turkish man-poWer 
in India caused by the Mongols severing Delhi’s 
contact ivith Turkestan. Employment of the 
available Turkish military personnel simultaneously 
on two fronts was now possible only by associating 
men of other races in lamning the state. To do 
that would mean undermining the racial basis of the 
Sultanate to which, as will be explained later, 
Balban was deeply committed. 

To .expand his limited man-power and military 
resources in making additional conquests of dubious 
value was therefore a course of action whose folly 
he realised quite early in his reign and explmned to 
those who urged him on to win new territories. 



Seri^iig'^nitive ■.cxpcditbiTS^:-;^;^ 

or"'^Q:;'x)bai3i -treasure^ lie ' said^r-'kas , ^;piiej : l|Hng.;^p): 

mVade ’ and seek to permanently : pcicup^^ 

Hin^; state requiring the . depidyinent ■ df^ : a. 
iiuilibdr of loyal officers and troops w-as an entirely,, 
different thing.®® “For me to sieze ahd:;.ocdupy 
other, countries would only bring haim to . the 
kingdom”. “If protection of the: Mu^saiinans 
(from the Mongols) were not my first care, I' would 
hot stay a single day in the capital but would lead 
my well-prepared forces to capture the treasure, 
horses and elephants of the distant Ranas and to 
the destruction of the enemies of Islam”, He ‘re- 
membered the wise counsels of the ancient idiigs: 
“strengthen and consolidate your own kingdom, for 
it .is wiser than to seize others that are difficult to 
hold and would only weaken your own”,®® Balbah" 
was certainly not a contented pacifist, but defence, 
and conservation of resources received his -first- 
attention. Internal consolidation therefore becanie 
the keynote of his policy and territorial expahsion, 
was formally postponed, - 


.His reign thus stands in cle^ conti-ast to ffiose, 
■of , his predecessors. It is marked nptby exphnsiqh^v 
ist exiredi lions or even rebellions butffy epmbaratave 
peaep and security. The chronicleryjs: 
in : recording military events' thanin;mafein^;bB|feri; 
yatiohs; stressing the order and :tranqudi^,:^df^thd; 
:i^ntry. :< a- . tiniely , sheadiing : of rile .con^ermM 
^Ordy Balban ■■ cyitainly • . xreated- Vthej^'|fcdh|itn^'| 
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which clearly emphasised the ruthlessness with 
which the king’s absolutism was intended to operate. 
Tliis was a rebellion of the governor of Lakhnauti. 
In the year of his accession Tatar Khan who suc- 
ceeded liis father, the rebel Arslan, in Lakhnauti, 
prudently submitted to Balban and as a token of 
allegiance, sent a number of elephants to Delhi.’" 
Thereupon he was presumably confirmed in the 
post. How long he ruled there is not recorded; 
later accounts state that he was removed from his 
post by Balban’s orders.’* The next governor named 
Tughril, is reported to have been originally one of 
Balban’’ s slaves. He was a bold and ambitious man 
and led successful expeditions into the neighbouring 
Hindu states” and obtained reputedly enormous 
wealth. True to the name of ^Balghakpur’ which 
Lakhnauti had earned in the past,” Tughril, feeling 
confident of his power, eventually asserted indepen- 
dence and withheld the king’s share (Klium) of the 
spoils. He finally assumed sovereignty and like 
Yuzbak took the regal name of Sultan Mughisuddin.” 
By liberal distribution of offices and emoluments 
he won over the people to his side, and counted 
on the pre-occupation and old age of Balban for 
uninterfered enjoyment of power. 

Tughril apparently possessed a very poor know- 
ledge of his old master’s character. On receipt of 
the news Balban flew into a rage and immediately 
directed Amin Khan, the governor of Awadh to 
proceed with Ids army and bring him to submission.” 
Tughril brought up liis forces and opposed Amin 
Khan’s progress. In the battle that followed near 
the Gogra in north Bihar, the royal forces were 
hf w'Cver completely defeated; some of the Delhi 
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irp6|)ii; i5eserte^^ Tughriij while the rest/ retreatmg, i 
suffered heavy losses at the hands of the Hindu )tribgs 
pf^tyadh. News of this defeat, damaging as it waS r- 
td' the prestige of the reputedly invincible hhtg, 
uf)set Balban’s equanimity and in violent rage he 
prjdered the defeated officer to be hanged at the 
Awadh gate.®® - \ 

A similar fate overtook the army which Balbkn 
despatched next year under Tirmiti. Tughril seems 
to have enormously increased in strength for, 
according to Yahya Sirhindi, he defeated a third 
army led by Shahabuddin, Amin Khan’s successor 
■in Awadh.®’ . . 

' defeats and the continued de- 

fiance of his authority made Balban almost mad 
Mth;rage. He was now in his eightieth year and thq, 
Mongol pressure had by no means subsided. But 
■he decided to lead the fourth expedition personally , 
and thus stake his all to vindicate the crown’s . 
authority. And he swore never to return without 
the rebel’s head. Taking witli him his secorid : 
soUj Bughra Khan, and having appointed his friend,:- 
rhe kotwal Fakhruddini^ tO-act as the regent- durihg 
;.hishbscnce,he set out, determined and, Weil-prepared:/ 
:;for-a long campaign. ; He requisitioned. troops from; ; 
; tho adjoining provinces afid^ at Awadh ^ehH^fcd/;rh;; 
^addition, /about hvo /hui^tyd thousancF^hien^^ 

/rahry;- Reason ; approUChm -buk his: 

/y^ld' suff^-fho'; bbsiaclds.;;/: " h ■'/ 

|://|^Tii6/pld:;'kii%’s^bouikge;and.tythless;:s^Il;a 

/re^St|nbe/;he;'/cDlIechhd''his4tye^ 

/B arhnf ;'$hites;h4/ ‘if ajih^afe^t^ 
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lay towards the south-east.®® He depended on the 
climate and the rvaterlogged soil of the province 
to wear out the Delhi forces and the king’s patience 
when he hoped to emerge from his retreat and re- 
occupy the capital. Balban pushed on with utmost 
speed and occupied the evacuated city. Leaving it 
in charge of Malik Husamuddin with instructions 
to keep him informed about affairs in Delhi, he 
immediately set out in Tughril’s pursuit. It led him 
to East Bengal and on arrival at Sunargaon he is 
reported to have met the local raja who agreed to co- 
operate in seizing the rebel.®® Barani calls the Hindu 
raja by the name of Nauja, who is obviously identi- 
fiable with the king of the Deva dynasty, named 
Danujamadhava Ariraja Dasaratha, one of whose 
fragmentary grants has been discovered at Vikram* 
pur, Dacca district.*® Danuja must have been indepen- 
dent, for according to Yahya Sirliindi, in asking 
for his co-operation, Bcilban was obliged to show him 
respect due to a sovereign prince.** On obtaining 
from him an assurance to prevent Tughril’s flight 
by tlie rivers flowing through his kingdom, Balban 
resumed the pursuit and arrived within 140 miles of 
the ‘Hajinagar frontier’.** No trace of the rebel being 
still found, he detached and sent ahead a part of his 
force under Bektars and himself followed in the rear. 
A party of scouts from Bektars’s detachment unex- 
pectedly succeeded in locating the rebel’s camp on 
the Hajinagar frontier. Bektars suddenly fell upon 
Tughril’s unsuspecting troops resting beside a tank. 
They all fled in confusion at the sudden attack and 
the rebel himself was slain while attempting to 
flee. The triumphant officer returned to Balban 
with Tughril’s head and received liberal rewards. 



IJsEppliW':; 1^8 W7 

iieW;ari&:;: 

out to thp cai)turG{i> ; adlie~> 
rents suspected of having; the . 

:sligMesf cpmiection;^ him was hanged bn gibbets 
ere^thb/alpng the sides of the LaJ^nauti bazaar., , 

the royal anpy were also 
rounded up hi chains for a similar punish- 

^inqihat:;‘r)eiiii.?® • - . ‘ 

;f;;Ac|Ha\ahg ; at last re-established his authority's 
Bhlban;; Bughra Khan to the province 

^andj^pbiiiting to the coipses hanging from the 
gibbets and visible from the palace balcony, he 
'learned him of the consequences of rcibeilion against 
;I)'eihi' ■ After giving him a final advice as to his 
;duties he set out on his return journey and made, a 
driujnphant entry into the capital after three years’;, , 
apsehce.^^^ the supplication of the army qari,^ 
who,, was prevailed upon by their relatives to inter-' 
cbde, . ^ were pardoned and reieasedi.' 


Gp-Yernors and feudatory chiefs ail flocked to pay i 
(hbmage to the victorious Sultan whose unconquA'r;' 
;abj;e;'wili to his absolute authority was brought 
;JipiTieVto them, in^ such a forceful niannen ; His: ■ 
7eldest , ,sGn,; Muhamra^ the viceroy of .; Multahj V 
;;EaHpre:<and ;t)ipalpur, :al,so paid him .a^. visit;,/aiidv‘ 

fbrpUght -the spoils iObtained in expeditions.;dn^. l^^ 
^Sind-^iv- He (had' .already .been itojlflnated-!!^ 
AuGcmibn v"atod;:.;was -.’mow’ sent, : babk ;'yritir5;iufiti^: 
d-lbifom^'andcpewpr^ 

B;;^;mj;;;'reinpr;ks.;;;(;;that>‘%aft 

•• « rTi«ls T'f 1 ’’A 1 1 ^ *'1 ‘ i t ■ 
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the height of his power and prestige, and the country,' 
for the first time in many years, witnessed a strong 
government which guaranteed the security of the 
people’s life and property. Against external foes 
his anxious preparations had borne equally good 
results. Early in the reign he had led a punitive 
expedition against the ever turbulent tribesmen of 
the Salt Range who not only periodically ravaged 
the settled districts but were in alliance witli the 
Mongol invaders and acted as guides. Lahore, 
abandoned for all practical purposes since Mahmud’s 
reign, was recovered and rebuilt.^’ The district 
was incorporated within the frontier province of 
Multan and Dipalpur which after Sher Khan’s 
death, was placed in charge of prince Muhammad. 
A standing force of about seventeen to eighteen 
thousand horses was set. apart for dealing with the 
Mongols who were, as a result, effectively held on 
the line of the Beas.-'® The rest of the State forces, 
maintained in a high state of efficiency by constant 
exercise*®, was also kept ready for the invaders. 

Balban lived long enough to reap the fruit of his 
labours. His achievements, in ensuring peace and 
order, made such a profound impression on the 
people that the prosperous reign of Iltutraish was 
almost forgotten; the Sultanate, in the people’s 
mind, was nearly merged in Balban and his house. 
It seemed that his dynasty had come to stay. He 
himself entertained no doubts and never tired of 
advising his heir-apparent, Muhammad, as to his 
kingly duties. Barani, Amir Khusrau and Amir 
Hasan all bestow lavish praise on the prince’s mental 
and moral accomplishments.'® He should un- 
doubtedly haveproved a capable ruler, but fate had 



decided and' like 'eldest v spn^:,;' 
ji|incd,';'-^iina^ :w'a5'''n;0tv; destined to ''jvy'.e^';;.me' 
pr(yK|S|k^ ^wddi tKe 

duilng/dne df their myasiotts in the L^ore-^ 

Di|>a!j>urprdvince, he was slam in February, 1286.^^ 
The death of his accomplished and" favourite son, 
'ihore than the disaster to his forces, came as a terrible 


hloyf to the’ aged moncurch and he never recovered 
front tlie shock. His policy, no less than his dynasty^ 
seemed doomed to frustration, for his next son. 


Bughra, #a^s ease-loving, mediocre and shirked res- 
ponsibiUties. Bararti gives a touching description 
pfythe iron king’s ^ief; he bore it lightly in public 
but .wept bitterly at night. 

Qr :y he consuming grief and anxiety for the future 
pflhe state, to the building of which had gone: more 
);mah fifty 'years -of his life, soon proved too Piuch 
Tof his failing health, and -sickness at last cdrifinfed 
him to bed, . He perceived his approacliing end and 
..summoned Bughra to stay neat his ‘death-bed. 
Baram describes how tlie terribly autocratic king 
iKeiitreatedhis son. not to leave liirri in his lak 'rhonienti; 
IfHh had: ' .ho ■ other ' son, ' and. if his grandsons, ' Kaif 
-'.idinsraii;: • or 'Kaiqubad, . stiUdn ' their teens, ■ - .were 'jfo 
Is^ceedv the' kingdoih. would' ^ ’to; yuihk;y.Tt:;wy 


hteche- man:;;a mnt'hit was atelear'tecpiest:te^hGe^^ 
ihhpkbrqyh yh ;.,riie'y unfeeli^ f riQi^witted:||son 

'jT* *'v.vi'4 ' ’'■"f 'I i-^W '’.'J.-'T * :,!'T f* /. t. 
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Delhi crown required courage which he woefully 
lacked. His cowardice and irresponsibility thus 
left the old king no other choice but to nominate 
the ‘martyr’ prince’s son, the young Kaikhusrau, 
for succession. The prince was inexperienced and 
admittedly made a poor choice, but, unless he pre- 
ferred to set aside his own dynasty and consequently 
the policy it symbolised, Balban found no better 
alternative.'* Kaikhusrau was however brought 
up under his strict supervision and could, perhaps, 
be counted upon to imbibe some of his own qualities 
in preserving the throne, delicately balanced as it 
was, between so many contending forces. Balban’s 
ultimate reliance was in any event, on his trusted 
counsellers, his friend the kotwal and the wajir whom 
he requested to give all protection and advice that 
the prince may need. He died within a few days of 
Kaikhusrau’s nomination, about the middle of 
12S7 A.D." 

.“The maliks in grief at Balban’s death,” remarks 
Barani, “tore their garments and threw dust on their 
heads as they followed, barefect, the king’s bier to the 
burial ground at Darul Aman. For forty days 
they mourned his death andslept on the bare floor”.'* 
That the austere and terrible monarch was popular, 
is hard to believe; respect for his abilities and a fear 
of his power would be more natural. Enough 
has perhaps been said to evaluate his contributions 
to the making of the Delhi Sultanate. In conti- 
nuing Aibak and Iltutmish’s work be applied an 
energy and calculation that brought forth warm 
tributes even from his adversaries. To him, unques- 
tionably, is to be attributed the preservation of the 
state’s integrity at a time when unrestricted ex- 
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J^^sion to:: bversti-aiii ::rts::rc^iii^ 

cojlsolidating; the; conquered areas,- bnd dds^b jqiik 
tlie fbrces of anarchy, he fulfilled a histbricai iifee% 
namely, preparing the Sultanate for fdfthef territhfi- 
hl hkjparxsion, as the next stage df its deyeIopinein;t; 
Baiban’s greatest single achievementlayin the revival 
of die monarchy as the supreme factor in the ,state> 
By the centralisation which it involved—althbugh 
detailed instances are lacking — Baiban’s work thds 
definitely shortened the period of administrative 
improvisations that marked the 13th-century Siilr 
tanate. In a large measure he prepared the ground 
fqr ; the Khaiji state-system. 

one aspect of his policy however, he showed 
;:a;' lamentable lack of statesmanlike vision. This 
whs his extreme racialism which led him to .make 


the Sultanate an exclusively Turkish concern. \fie 
affected a great repugnance to associating "with 
what he called men of “low origin” and could not 
bear the sight of the iiative Mussulmans in. 
government. On one occasion he administered: ^ 
isharp rebuke to his courtiers for haying selectediia 
native Mussulman for a clerical post in Amrph|b^: 
His autocracy Was intended to emphaisize the ;_tih^ 
challenged domination of the Turks, : although’ th^; 
themselves were conceded very little shard id/, 
j ekercise of sovereign power. It would therefphe'^ 
Hyrqhg to designate Baiban’s state as an pligafchy, 
ihiit there seems littledpubt diathe comideredihhhself 
::mOre the cudodi^ of Tuikish .^ sovereignty:,;^ 
Ikinj^pf the Mussalmauh : In so dpihgv :he admitthd-*; 
J;^;jy^p:^|0vdng:^ Ihutm^§wKO;^ 

rpOrfi^ld^ abhOrri^hfid::^ 
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lime was fraught \vith ruinous consequences in 
that of Balban. TJic initial conquest, as has been 
noted cai lier, iiad the cliaracter of a racial movement; 
its easy success was largely conditioned by the 
uninteirupted flow of immigrant Turks from beyond 
the Hindukush. A loose political organisation, 
held together largely by a common race-sentiment 
could, and w as forced by circumstances to, insist on 
the preservation of this dominant characteristic. 
While tlreovernjnning was in progress this sentiment, 
coupled with the equally potent tie of religion 
worked wonderfully well. This insistence on racial- 
ism proved a great help in focussing opposition to 
the racial aggression of the Mongols. Most of these 
factors however, had ceased to be operative by the 
time. Balban commenced his reign. No fresh immi- 
gration could reach India from Turkestan on a large 
scale, while conversion and inter-marriage steadily 
increased the non-Turkish Mussalmans. Balban 
himself put an end to continous territorial expansion 
and devoted himself to defending the Muslim state 
from the Hindus and the Mongols. Commondnterests 
of safety, which thereby were emphasised, were 
bound to transcend racial and even religious barriers. 
Imperceptibly, but with irresistible progress, an 
integrated Indj-Muslim society was coming into 
being and the transformation of the Sultanate, from 
a Turkish to an Indo-Muslim state was tvell on its 
way. To resist this process was therefore not only 
useless but higlfly unWise. For ihe steadily-diminish- 
ing number of the pure-born Turks it wms impossible 
to maintain predominance. Balban’s uncompro- 
mising mil only gave it an unreal lease of life; his 
death, consequently, meant the passing of the Turk 



^s;|(te‘;<fqn,tmifeKof.^;IrtdiaV^ ‘ \ 

iiTipqnding cha was appiVroit; fq :ali ^ 

cdirtemporartes; : '‘ ‘'E upstart” said 

Wliile cielivering the funeral oration, as BalBari’s Ghffin .; 
was being lowered into the grave, “will noW aspira tor 
the throne and .ancient families and the 6id ';aristd- 
cfacy will be. foV ever ruined”.^® This change, surely- ^ 
as it was coming, was hastened by the neW fei^ 
suryeyed, in the next chapter. 


y,,;V- ; ;:v\ . NOTES 

, Ibn Battuta, it, p. 26; Haji Dabir, i, p. 726; T*.-!, i, traris. p, 92- 
t^irishlaf t,,p. 74;' summarised in Elphinstone ; Historjr of India, 

'.24 Kitahiir Rahldh, it, p. 29; Tsami, p. 158; fVassaf, f. 254b. The.TAf.^ ■ 
■pyso, dates Mahmiid'ydcath on the iith Jamadi 1 , 664. - . 

■ >13- ■ Dabir, ii, p. 728; Amir Khusrau: • QtVomts- , 

rSndntii, p. ' "7' . , - . ■ '''- 'i' .' 

.,■■-'”•4. ■ -.Ba'rani, p. .2’6;''‘. ■ 

' • 5.. All the iifrf. of Barani’s history, as well as the printed text, date 
Balhan’s accession in 66iJ 126^. But this is clearly wrong, for the' lattst of . 
Mahntud’s- coins is dated 664/1265-66. Balbah’s coins commence in 664 ; ' '; 
CGBMi ike SuUans of Delhi p. 26, no. 93; also Wright : Coinage ''■anH,y 
A/ftro/b,?^; nos. 224 and 242 A.AlJi,/. 61 a, places the atxcssion,' twd.'.days T 
aftcr'Mahmud’s death, on the 13th Jnmndi I, 664/6oth Feb. 

G/. also Haji Dabir, ij. p; 725. 

; 6, Barani, p. ipi> For an account of the Afrasiyabi ’Tiirhs,’ sec 

.467-502; ■ trans. Chdhar .notes, 'p/ 22; 

haVerty’ : trails'. Tab. Nos. pp. goo-gio; note. - '' -'.f • 

-•'.yyy 'Barani;' p. 37; see also'pp. 46, ‘jo-’jt.' 

■ 8.\' p...34.,.'. not hayc actually exprcssed'-himself in -thrae^ 

Words . ’Which- yc^ pTOfe arc Barani’s owncohstructjori;hut.the'idcas;conyy 
dehsed^arid'h'pcrsbhaiiSM ■ in this form agree rwitfa ’■•tHey;k'npwa.;factey6P,0 
Bhhap’^'cbhductycfiy-hbwcye 

A :.;SeW?hIs;;adyicehb"his hem^ to Icbmtahtly-t^yarcipf'inS'',^ 

cni:mi& and t 05 ’prt>Vidh [against assasinatibn; BaiWniy.p;;8pyyr.to[ca^^^ 
,heictcncb.toithib;as'pbct, of- despotism is ■ 'co'n^i^^ 

, ibsy;yMinhajy-ppw34','7-.ig4-''''y*'‘-;'-y ^ ^ i " 

j i.’'v^;Ba^ahi,y■p.•^3'b.y;■ 

' isyl'-yFcrishtay i;;.py'^^5;yscc'.also.Barahiy;pp,'^;3b-3'r;and-p.';ri2, f- 
• r4.'y:;?BarahivyK’4.oh"Thb;bb''^hW:itcr''brhhdabhhy%ihad 
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report the governor’s conduct in time was also publicly hanged, 

15. Ibid , p. 74. 

16. Ibid , p. 44*45. 

17. According to Barani, p. 65, he was poisoned to death by Balban’s 
orders. His death is said to have occurred four or five years after Balban’s 
accession. 

18. Barani, p. 39. 

19. Barani, pp.60, 61-64, make no mention of thU 

event, Fcrishia i, p. 78 only copies Barani. Cf. CHIt iii, p. 77, where the 
entire measure is stated to have been dropped. The passage, however, 
docs not permit such an interpretation. 

20. Barani, p. 56. 

21. /6irf, p. 57. 

22. TAf. p. 40; sec also Ferishta, 1, p. 77. 

23. Ferishta explains the terra Hindusthan as referring to the provinces 
of 'Jaunpur, Bihar and Bengal*. 

24. Jalali is 1 1 miles east of Aligarh and is reported to occupy the site 
of an old lovm named NUauii; Carlyle : ASR, xii, p. 12. See also IGl 
xiv, p. 14-15. 

25. 19I4-15, pp. 151-52. 

26. Barani, p. 59, We however hear of the Katchriyas rising again 

in the 14th century in the reign of Firoz Tughlaq, ^ 

27. TAf, p. 40. 

2O. See Minhaj: 7 W, p. 291, for an instance of such treasure-hunting 
expediUons. In 1247 Ulugh Khan represented to Mahmud that since 
no Mongol invasion had occiurcd that year the respite should be utilised 
in ravaging the territories of the *Rais and Ranas of Hindustlmn* and 
thereby acquiring booty and the ‘*mcans to fight the infidels.** 

2g. His arguments arc fully elaborated by Barani, pp*50-53 who 
however puts them in the form of a speech by Balban. 

30. Ibidt p. 53. <y, DHB ii, p. 56, note 2. 

31. Salim : p. 75, There is confusion \rith regard 

to the successor of Tatar Khan. Hsji Dabxr, ii, p. 733, places Tughril*s 
appointment in 664 but contradicts himself on iii,p, 965, by dating the event 
again in 657/1258-9. TM, p. 40 states that Amin Khan was appointed 
to succeeded Shcr Khan {possibly a misprint for Tatar Khan) <^iheMuqti 
of Lakhnauti” whose death was reported to Balban while he was busy in 
erecting the strongholds of Patiali and Bhojpur, on the Ganges; Amin Khan’s 
naib Tughril, however, was reported to have usurped all power and disposscs- 
sedhim. Stewart : P*^»5talcs, on what authority is not 

mentioned, that Tatar Khan was confirmed by Balban and nilcd in Bengal 
until his death in 1277. Barani, however, places TughriFs rebellion ”15 

\ or 16 years after Balban’s accession.** The earliest extant coin issued 
from Lakhnauti in Balban *s name is dated 667 (or 669?) 1268-9; IMC^ ii,No 
154; Wright : p. 59 No. 243A. It might as well have been 

issued by Tatar Khan, end of whose life or rule need not be assumed on this 
score, DHB ii, p. 57. 



AMD ; cbMsoLimTioM" , 1265^^2 -: 

1' i - 32* Barani, p. 8 a. Atnong the states raided by him* Barani mentions 
rbhd jajnagar Of Jhjinagar (the printed text has Hajinagar); The I.O. Mr, ; 
J77>iB 5^hV 5?h Consistently spells it Jajinagar. Tcilshta has Jajihagar; i, 
:;b. 79'iOp; :BU5ot, iii, p. tta and 120, righU^ held that it could hot be 
Orissa f SteW^^^ 70, calls it Jajriagar-Tippcrah. Ravcrty’s 

idehtificiatidh t'dth Orissa, supported by Banerji ; Banglar Ilihaia, :iit p. 
:.7p-,7i, is obviously, untenable. DHB, u pp. 6n»66 identifies Jajnagar 
: with the, tract comprising portions of Birhum, Bankura and Burdwan and 
Hooghiy districts, svithout adducing any proof or reconciling this view with 
.the known geographical data of Tughril and Balban’s movements; instead, 
the attempt is finally given up withthcremark “It is vain to speculate on the 
route.of Tugril’s retreat in the absence of any definite information" (p. 66), 

, It makes much of a fortress built by Tughril at a place, named Narkilah by 
\TM (p.41) , which is identified with Loricol, site of a Portugese fortress 
25 miles Muth of Dacca. It knot mentioned by Barani, If itatallh.ad any 
Connection with Tugril’s retreat towards Jajnagar its site would point to the 
south-east rather than to the south-sVest. For, Balban's arrival atSunargaon, 
dn bis persuit of Tughril, known to be flying towards Jajnagar, and the 
• conclusion of an agreement with the local raja for preventing the rebcl-s 
•fiighValong the rivers, would point to a country in the south east of BcngaL 
? Stewart’s identification with Tipperah also docs not seem satisfactory. The 
/Tipperah chronicles, it is true, refers to a Turushka king of Gour who helped 
with .troops one of the rival claimants to the Tipperah throne sometime to* 
wards the end of the 13th century and who conferred the title of ManDtya 
bn the ruler named Ratnapha, a title borne by the Tipperah house ever 
sincci Rajtwla, cd. K. C. Sinha, pp. 29-31;, also Long’s analysis and 
abridged translation, in JASB 1850, p. 533 sq. One can understand the 
flight of Tughril, if he is really identified with this Turushka king, to riic 
country where be could expect to be received by the grateful raja; , this 
treatment he could hardly expect from the king of Orissa whose territory; 
he allegedly raided in the recent past. But the Rajmala is a later compilation ' 
and the Turushka king’s identification is not beyond doubt. Besides, die, 
^stence of Tipperah as an important state in those days is not borne out ; 

, bybpigraphy or archaeology. Such evidences, on the contrary, have rcccriti 
ly been uneardicd to reveal the existence, in the Tipperah, Noakliall arid , 

; theMcghna region, of a flourishing kingdom with its capital at Eattikc^ai ; 
now located near what is called the Mainamati hills ne^ Coniilla. Tts 
ancient dyn^ty is proved by archaeological evidences to hayebcen replari^ 
atout the middle of the 13 th century, by a line of Hngs whdse names biid r i 
in ]Deva. . Two ;kings of this line have so far been known,' who . nptidniy ;? 
'cjctemd;^ the Pattikera kingdom but also seem to have; ’supplanfi:^ T ^ 
laterScnafihytoairipur and Dacca, for the second king'*, Dariujam^iiaya 5 
Pa}^ariia-«D^a, according to modem epigraphists, is identical .vyith Eitouja ^ 
;Rai'^f Barani; (Raja Nauja of Abul Fazal) Tor:thk kipgdo^^bf'P^^ 
;»dd;ihe'D,cTO'dyni^ty,icejDi®,\yppr,: 254-259.;;, -^^cther'T;^ 
iivris.aircci^^ tpwar^ .^■t&Ta<ijkcrB'’,K ^ a .^int; w^i&.;diiiridwii:^.\<',--in •■; 

;’^^^;Danuja: Rm’s;fcadinca tb-hbip in.-seimngl'thc ;rel^TShoidd,&<r^ 
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as prompted more by his hostility to him for the recent aggression than a 
desire to please Balban.Hajmagar 15 probably the correct version, for it 
can be equated to Jaihsgnagar , a popular name of the Tipperah-NoaHiali 
tract on the Megbna-Padma confluence. Ferishta, i, p, 79, and Haji Dabir, 
iii, p. 966, place Tughril*s raid on ‘Jajnagar*, in 671/1272; Stewart : fip, oV. 
p.70, has 1279. 

33, Barani, p. 82, 

34. (y. TAf, p. 41, from which Perishta seems to copy the statement 
that Balbap, fell sick at this time and the rumour of his death spread to 
Lakhnauti. Tughril thereupon declared his Independence and assumed 
the title of Muircuddin, See Barani, p. 82-83. 

35. Ferishta, 1, p. 79, slates that Amin Khan was on this occasion 
appointed governor of Lakhnauti. Sec also Blochmann; JASB, 1874, 
p. 287, who reproduces Badauni’s account; MmtoXAa^tit-Twarikhj j, p. 127. ^ 

36. Banmi,p.84. T3f,p.4i,8tatesthatthc gcneralwastakenprisoner 
and was confined by Tughril at Narktiah. 

37- p. 4^-42- 

38. Bareni, p. 85-86; TM, p. 42 states that he fled to NarKlah. Sec 
Haji Dabir, hi, p. 967, who calls it Jajnagar. 

39. See Rennell; Mfrreirs^if a frep o/Hin/uit^cn, p. 57, for the location 
of Sunargaon. 

40. It has not yet been edited fully; u tentative reading was published 
in thtDharatrarfha; B S 1332, part ii, pp. 78-81 , from which an account was 
given in Marumdar, N.G.; Jnsenpitons cf Bengal, iii, p. i8i;for two other r 
copper plate grants issued by one Damodara Ariraja Chanur Madhava 
in 1231 ard 1243AD. then ruling over Tipperab, Nrokhali and Chittagong 
districts, sec DHB, i, pp. 253-05. 

41. The TMf pp. 42-43, gH*cs a confused itinerary* of Balban’s march; 
On his marching out from Delhi Tughril fled by the ri%cr *Saru* or *Sarv* 
and went to NariiTah; Bdban despatched Bektars to pursue him; at that 
stage the representation of Rax Danuj was received who cxprcised a desire 
to see the Sultan provided the latter honoured him by standing up when he 
arrived ; Balban w as chary to honour an infidel, but Bektars suggested that 
he should keep a falcon on his haxxl and when the Rai arrived, should 
stand up to let it loose after some bird, $0 that the significance of the g«Uire 
should not be clear to the epcctatore. The Rai then came and agreed to 
seize the rebel by c\ cry mean? at his disposal. Tlicn Balban pjTivcd at 
Takhnaiiti and an ads-ance body of scouts unexpectedly came upon Tughril** 
camp in a Jurgle. 

4c. In the Fcthncnah, composed by Amir Khus^au, who had accompa- 
nied the expedition wth Bughra IChon to Lakhnauti, Bektar’s conquests in 
Lakhnauti arc recounted but no mention is made of Tughrira rcbcUtoa. 
He (Bekhtars) fs described “as having been sent for the a^bjugation of 
'Jajnagar* and Awadh. On arrival at the former place he defeated a strong 
foicc of the Rat, commanded by Makleo Rans. He then pushed on to 
•Jfchanbar'? (Add. 166^2, Lfitsb, has Msha-Bcuarcs) * the residence 
of the Rai and even captured the strong fort of ‘Arirgaon* (The two B.M. 
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'^ckn^iyleTMu^Htn suzerainty and pay tribute;.- ■■ Tfi'fe' offe^ being accepr 
tedJ^^thtfSfai; present^ the Sultan and was enroll^ jis a va^al, <. 

^creafter^^^ accompanied by the Sultan returned to Delhi, 

mi,the|5£h;'^/(aK)ton/, 680/ jaSt ; Ijaz-i-Kkusratn, (tuchno'vy edition) v, pp. 
5»i4;;Spittc^^^^ this account are dilEcultto identify; it could hardly 

rdfer'to ithe conquest of Otissa. ‘Asirgaon’ is probably Sunatgaon, which .■ 
'soon ;after appearaunder Muslim rule. The duration of Danujnniadhava’s . 
4 eii^ds hot known but Battashali is inclined to place its termination soraetitoe , 
about riflSo; It is probable that Danuja Rai was reduced by Bektars before 
Tughribcouid .be pursued any further and tliat the agreement recorded 
,ifMloVi^;.-lhis’ event, Bcerajit Mai, in that, event, should be supposed . 
;_to';be' the name of Dnnuj Rai’s general. Barani, in any case seems to : 
'■aliudeUo the annesuition of Siinargaon tvhen he records Balbanfs warning 
' mBiighra (p, 93) that 'whoe-ver among tire mtgtis of Hind, Sind, Malv/ab , 
.■Ghjrati tahhnauti and Sunatgaon rei'olts against Delhi, he would meet 
;;with:;a fate similar to that of Tughril’, The undoubted occupation of' 
fSu'nargadn is proved by the issue of a coin, a few ycar.s later, by Bughra^s" 
'.wh hnd, hiccessor, Kaikaua from the *Kharaj of Bang’ d.ated ; 


lozS; '3922,' p. 410. ' 

..Barani, p. 91 -9a. 

^ '>-44 This is dated by Amir KhuSrau in ia8i. It seems to be supported 
B'y. thh evidence of an inscription at a mosque in Gath Muktcswhr, U.P. 
,‘Which was completed in Rabi 5 , 683/1283, during the gpvemotalitp.-or: 
.Bektars al-Sultani, the commander of Baiban's vanguard in ■ his Bengal 
chinpaign; EIM, 1913-14, ins. no. 29. ' 

45. Amir Kliusrau : GhuTrafuUKamal, dibachoy quoted by Budauni; 
;cj6, rib trans. i, p.;2 16; Barani, p, 69. 
p-.w , 

- 'Barani, -pp. 59-61. ■ ' ■ ■; 

’ Barani, p, 8r • For a detailed discussion of the frontier sithadph - 

fi'see; chapter IX.- 

vV:-''yiii9. . Sec Barani, pp. 54-55, how by his frcquent hunting chpcditions' : 
"BcikephhiB'army in trim.' '■ ^ 

'■^^-'-^.yiSaranij'pp. 67-69. . 

p. 109; TM, pp. ip;-45, quotes in full Amir Hasan’s ’ac^libt,- 
: '\Ofdie:prihce;S;figbt and resulting death; Budauni; a/i.rih p. 138 (text), >:qu6'te3.‘ 
;/!Amir;Khusriiu’s i^e, t Sec Td, ij p. 88 for an uriconfirined story of, hoW^,d3e; ; 
rt'prihc^a sad end was mpposed to be jtheremltqf &c displeasure of the ;coh- !: 
:};tempojrai7 saint ■ Sadhiddin of .Multan. ' , In a fit . hf'dnjnienh'esV The ^rifiheV' 
divorced ';his‘,Wife;y a-.:.i;daughter:)cd'y.die;4'hhu2fe':;qf 
y htly^ tq.take her- backj, Tor •winch she had ’to ' 

The-haiht y/aS'perhiaded' io 
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but (he Mongol invasion occurred <o take him away to his “fateful 
expedition before he had time to execute liis plan. 

52. Barani, p, 121-22. 

53. TAf, p. 52. Barani gives no date but on p. 127, places Kaiqubad’i 
accession in 685, which is wrong. 



-OF the ;MAMUJK‘.35YNAST^'.i:;; 

:V ;vKAIQUBAD And KAIUMARS: i 287 -i; 29 d;:; 

. .it is useless to speculate on the possible fcsiilt'pi: 
feaildiusrau’s accession., for, immediately; Vaft^h; 
yBalban’s death, he was sent off to MuUan to . whith;-:; 
■he’ had been appointed to succeed his fathhr.V; 
‘iFakhruddin and his people are reported to have iidd; 
i:-sdhie private quarrel with the prince Muhanunad 
: -and so were unwilling, despite Balban’s last request,; 
f.tb.;;allow his son to ascend the throne, ‘dest harm 
;::carae to. theni”.^ Malik Beksariq, the Wazir Hasati;' 
::Basri, and the dabir, who opposed this arbitrarjj:]‘ 
• measure, were imprisoned by the kotwal/s ^ party,., 
dand eventually exiled.® Bughra . Khan'Sy ; sohy-' 
■ICaiqubad, ^vas then given the title; of, Muizzuddm.;: 
and- was raised to the throne.* --r 

(HA; Barani seems to forget his old agei^wlierhlie^jd'^^;; 
ACiibes the gay and care .free life that; marked vdhe) 
iyoung king’s reign. Tlie prince, dhen- in sius^lrBtlf'' 
tf^ear^ had been brought hp under the strict '.haf h? arid ’ 
IjMgiiancc of his grandiather. He . ^wasorgifted; ; 
y^charming .manners- and aGCoinpUshTnehtSvdhd-i>dSse 
^3sed: a refined - taste;, for; poehy: and. rnu 
ladqlescence,; the - puritannicaf '.BalbanV:^!©^^ 
;;;;^?;qpportunity^ foiybastm^- the’ ptleamrc^ . -of lifey 
5!®dujd;;ndf;glhnbe5,afa)J!|ur.;f^e;';^ 

I’^qw; kuddbnlyji^andl^iid^ 

■ ;l|^|inticat;p;eHodje^;tha^ 
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rich and prosperous kingdom. The usual result 
followed. His pent-up desires and preferences 
found expression in unbridled indulgence in wine, 
women and gaity. The court became full of buffoons, 
musicians and dancers. Citizens and courtiers, 
whose yearning for sensual pleasures remained un- 
satisfied imder the austere Balban, also followed 
suit and Delhi became a flourishing mart for wine, 
musicians and dancing girls who flocked from all 
parts of the kingdom. Pursuit of pleasure became 
the rule of life and even men of letters and learning 
were obliged to earn appreciation by paying their 
quota of poetry, wit, and humour to merry parties. 
Kaiqubad gave up residing in the old city and built 
himself a new palace at Kilokhri, a few miles down 
the Jumna®. The courtiers also shifted there, and 
soon the place teemed with neW buildings and 
with people of all descr^tions. JBarani remarks., 
perhaps with no little exaggeration, that during the 
three years of Kaiqubad’s rule the people had no 
other work but to seek merriment and invent newer 
forms of pleasure. As the personal popularity of 
the yoimg Sultan increased, governmental measures 
of the late king became less in evidence. The 
administration was left to shift for itself and to the 
successtul intriguer. 

The description of Kaiqubad’s merry parties 
occupy most of Barani’s account of the reign. Be- 
hind the gaity, however, was the inevitable intriguer. 
On his accession, following tlie customary proce- 
dure, Kaiqubad confirmed the old officers. Among 
the promotions was that of the deputy wazir, Khwaja 
Khatir who received the vacant office of Hasan 
Basri. Among the new appointments were those of 



0112^11, the private chamheriam,^Mhlih. 
•^ 0 ^a}-ii-jafidar^ ■ - and- - I^iifcr.-;^wani^d^i;'theg 

Ifcineh'Secretary'j vthe' latter receiving 'the: additiph^: -i^; 
; p 6 st of tlic deputy xliief of the royal household: 

An appointment which: proved- VtQ;;p 
;have the greatest consequence for Kaiqubad, , 
that of Malik NizaTnuddin, the son*in-laW : of dhe ; 
kotwal FakliruddiUj who became the chief magistrate •; 

; Pf the capital {dad~baky, ^ i 

i V ; ambitions man with an innate aptitude, fbr v, 
intriguej Nizamuddin soon warmed himself in Imevr, 
rSuitan’s confidence. Although he held only aqudical:... :: 
. posh Barani states, *he soon made himself . into : a: 
jdc 'facto naib-i’-mauilikat, and assumed control oyer 
nil state departments. He possessed the virtues of > 
shrewd and able administrator and Barani gives : 
•him the entire credit for maintenance of law ' arid V; 
. .order during the gay king’s rule.® He sent his.yvife ■ 
to reside in the palace and to assume controf of ithe ■ - 
Sultan’s harem. By virtue of his relation with ; the ,< ?; 
kotwal, the most influential man in the city, NazattirV- ' 
Uddin wielded undisputed authority and most - of . flie^^.^V 
courtiers found it prudent to profess attachiheht^ 
^.'ta'him. -V:;., 

Barani regrets that such an able 'adnunishaipri};??; 
should - have yielded to the temptation of; Wearihg^ 
/the crown. To every thinking man, h 6 we>xi| 5 ^S? 
^ dynastic change . was only a matter,wpf ‘^im^Jaii^ 
/JNizamuddih’s ambition was % no ; crime.;' .Suflian^ 
.v^Idrenhad pfoveti themselves : ntieriy :;/;uny^^ 

;;gf itis-; crown :the.:statc /needed-/;: / strohg'xc^r^ge^^* 
not ; the tihiid Bughra Khuii: tir tho :p^ h 
/Ka^ubadi •Mongoi . ntiaefe tiikd ;;/|)^e&^P^ 
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militarist king was more urgent than before and 
sentimental consideration for dynastic legitimacy 
could claim no precedence, Nizamuddin probably 
was no soldier, but the arguments of his father-in-law 
who tried to dissuade him from his designs, on the 
ground that “he did not belong to the race of kings”' 
were certainly no justification for the continuance on 
the throne of an effete dynasty.® 

Nizamuddin pursued his gamcAvith undiminished 
vigour, and proceeded to weed out his rivals sys- 
tematically. Kaikhusrau was likely to prove an 
obstacle; so he was summoned from Multan and 
murdered on the way at Rhotak under Kaiqubad’s 
order, issued in a fit of drunkenness.^'’ This foul 
deed left no doubt as to Nizamuddin’s treacherous 
design; his unscrupulous nature inspired terror in the 
heart of every man of note. The wazir, Khwaja 
Khatir, already bereft of Ids autliority as the chief 
executive officer of the state, was next disgraced. 
A colony of Mongol converts who had settled in 
Delhi in Baiban’s reign, and who were related to many 
of the influential men of Baiban’s party, were like- 
wise imprisoned and slain on a trumped-up charge 
of sedition. Among them were officers of note, 
including the sar4-jandar and the' amir-i-fiaj O' ; their 
vacant offices Nizamuddin now filled with more 
dependable men.^‘ The Sultan, now completely 
under the control of Nizamuddin’s wife, refused to 
listen to any complaint against him. The dynastic 
change thus began to be openly talked about and 
Kaiqubad’s deposition became only a question of 
time. 

Fate, as Barani remarks, however was to provide 
a different instrument for the execution of this 
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historical task, for Nizamuddin was not destined to 
reap the fruit of his labour. In Lakhnauti, Bughra 
Khan had assumed sovereignty after Balban’s death, 
but, though aiming at separate political existence, 
he could not remain indifferent to the happenings 
at Delhi. Some writers even ascribe to him a 
readiness to press his claim to his father’s throne, 
even if only to counteract Nizamuddin. Kaiqubad’s 
headlong march to self-destruction seems to have at 
last av/akened the family shirker to a sense of his 
dynastic interests. He had kept himself folly informed 
of his son’s doings and carried on a constant corres- 
pondence with Delhi. His letters carried advice, 
admonition, and warning. But his son, completely 
under the .spell of his nemesis, showed no signs of 
“ improvement. At last Bughra decided to see him 
and asked for an interview. This was granted and 
a meeting was arranged on the banlcs of the Sarju 
’ liver in Awadh*®. It is difficult to be certain as to 
Bughra Khan’s motives; whether it was solely a 
filial affection that prompted him to this course is a 
point on which early writers are not xmanimous. 
Like all others he unmistakably saw the impending 
doom of his father’s dynasty and it is not unlikely 
that, remembering at last his father’s wishes, he 
wanted to reclaim the throne. This, at least, is the 
interpretation put to Hs action by Amir Khusrau and 
a few later writers^. 

Whatever his real motive, Bughra certainly 
marched with his army and encamped on the 
"eastern bank of the Barju. Kaiqubad also started 
in full military array and after a liesurely march 
arrived to pitch his camp on the opposite bank. This 
display of military power may only have been a 
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precautionary measure but Nizamuddin^ instinctively, 
foresaw the emotional effect on the young king of a 
meeting with his long separated father, and tried 
his best to bring about an armed conflict. It was 
only through the earnest endeavours of some of the 
loyal adherents of Balban’s family that this was 
averted. Nizamuddin persuaded the king to impose 
rigid and humiliating ceremonials on Bughra; he 
was required to cross over and do obeisance to liis 
son, the successor to Balban’s throne and the Lord 
Paramount of India. Following a protracted 
exchange of arguments and threats, during which 
the peace-makers were hard put to avert a rupture, 
paternal affection got the better of Bughra’s sense of 
dignity and he agreed to pay homage to the Sultan 
of Delhi. The meeting that followed is one of 
the tendercst episodes in medieval histqry and has 
fuTnishtd the theme of one of the eelehrattd peems. 
of Amir Khusrau. Kaiqubad affected a stony dignity 
and with kingly unconcern looked on as his father, 
bowing and kissing the ground, approached the 
throne and piostrated himsclf'at his feet; but at the 
end he broke down and threw himself at Bughia’s 
feet and in tears, which melted the heart of all the 
spectators, conducted him to the throne. They 
remained together for some days, during ‘ which 
Bughra advised his son to mend his w'ays, to live up 
to his family traditions and to save himself ft om the 
destruction which his conduct was bringing upon 
him. At the last meeting, in the style of Balban, 
he instructed him as to the ait of administration 
and, while parting, whispered an advice to get rid of 
evil counsellers like Nizamuddin”. ifftcr a final 
exchange of presents, the two parted, tlie father 



; THE 'MAMLljK 

;fow|^<erj ' co^ he had seen the, last df Hjs 

sohj'^ impulsively deteiinined to carry 

phtdiisjjlather’s advice. /; 

■QifFpr koine st^ on his return journey he never 
i|puched%ine or looked at the numerous courtesans 
;;i#li6(^acC0mpanied the party; but at the end, on the 
SadVahces of a particulary enticing beauty, his half- 
okemted resolution gave way. Before he reached 
jkaidkhn he was again a drunken debauch and worse 
$diak eyer^’. 

iNizatnuddin continued his game. Malik Shahak, 
r^aw^i^ successor as the amir-i-hajib and the go- 
;;t^emqr ‘of Multan who had lately earned fame and 
Snphdur in victoi^ over the Mongols, seemed to be 
Ijncreasing in power and so drew his unwelcorne 
;i?kkehdon. The Malik had to flee to the lulls in the 
iihbfth where a few of the other nobles, similarly 
^^apprehensive, joined him. Being sincerely: loyal 
Ikd the Sultan he returned in obedience to orders, 
^:,but was immediately imprisoned, and, later,'- eke- 
Tputcd^®, A similar treatment was meted ; dhtAto 
the recently appointed army mihisterkhd 
Iffdhe - governor of Baran. But, as Barani :reniarkSi 
v:vhis 'every move only cleared the path of the KHaljisf ; 
■:^Be|bre Nizamuddin could execute his finak piahi 
;:;;Kaiqubad suddenly remembered his fadier’s'-adyice 
ll^nd ^ordered jiim to proceed to^ h^ltan! j^^succeiea 
|;^lalik Shahak, ■ Aware of the Sultahy keaT iuteh* 
lotions, he tried^to.fin.d excuses and delayed- 
If^feeupomhis ehenues, divining 'iho 

■ , death:' ;^ndoidh;edi\|?|k^ 

Jkte|^^;g^ihy,oapalde-a&in^ 
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The impulsive king never remembered or at least 
never acted up to the other part of his father’s counsel. 
It was in any case too late, for the effects of unres- 
trained drinking and debauchery now laid him low 
with paralysis^*. 

Barani states that after Nizamuddin’s death 
many of the old officers and supporters of Balban’s 
family whom he had kept away, returned and joined 
the administration. But, he adds, order was never 
•restored; since none of the aspiring, officers who 
now pressed their claim to the highest executive post, 
was powerful enough to impose his will on the others, 
the government lost all cohesion and strength. In the 
palace, Malik Aitamar andMalUc Surkha, tlie new 
incumbents in the posts of amir-i-hajib and barbak, 
held supreme power, and since they had the Sultan 
in their charge, were in a position to use his ndme 
for their actions. In the vacancy caused by the 
execution of Tuzaki, Kaiqubad had appointed Malik 
Firoz Khaiji, formerly the sar-i-jandar and the 
governor of Samana*’. Firoz held the title of 
Shaista Khan'” and was a powerful man; not only 
was the army under his charge, but he was also 
the head of a very numerous and influential clan 
scattered all over the kingdom. Between him and 
the de-facto rulers in the palace, no love was lost 
and the allegedly non-Turkish origin of Firoz added 
to the causes of dissension and to the consequent 
anarchy. 

Owiilg to their long sepai-ation from their 
homeland the Khaljis, who, at least from the 
loth century, w<5'rc known to have dwelt in the 
Helmand valley and then in Lamghan, were not 
regarded as Turks by the new immigrants from 



* sfeg^ra^ arid -hence |He Tuxcopliiie, part^; pf 

jMBan> atid the citizens of Delhi affected to despise 
th^t^ivnon^Tuti^^ appointment = of Firoz 

post of army minister (ark) and 
:||.e Jes^^ of his people, therefore. 

■Jcreal^, great dissatisfaction among those who sought 
SiKifeserve the exclusively Turkish composition of 
^^ngmrefnment. The jealousy of Surkha Snd Kac- 
^ah- had also to be reckoned with. As in the case 
ipl'^ijRayHan h^ yeai's ago, a move was 

laixpfdingly initiated under their leadership to 
Ijelirnmate ; all non-Turkish officers. A list of such 
yhneh as were to be eliminated was drawn up insecreh 
il^he; attempt was a logical culmination of Balban'S 
li^ialism; so prominently had he identified himself 
his policy that the preservation of his dynasty 
Considered essential for its continued appjiGa-« 

;^On“i, ■ ; ^ 

. In. order to obtain royal sanction to the proposed 
rdist of the condemned men which Kaiqubad yfi^ 
j^hysically not in a position to accord, the movers^ 
Ihad recourse to an unprecedented step. lyithpht 
j;;fpjmally deposing the reigning king or forcing , him:; 
l^^^abdicate, they brought out his threb-year C^d spn};: 
S-Kaiumars, from the harem and crovraed him a:si 
j^Sbkmmddin.ih obvio^ supersession of his .]^theBC( 
I; Aipegent %r the infant king ^ was : ^pointed:; ;^pm::; 
:Jainpng?theiif otyhC^J^ uud':a re-arrangernenTbf d 

/n-P 'f.K /a 



^^siMdlle^lbdud^daCicgssi^it]^^ 
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he acquiesced to the new regime. Though una- 
ware pf the I cal nature of the new arrangement, 
he was yet highly suspicious of the new officers who 
did little to conceal their feelings towards him. 
Suikha undertook to commence enforcing the plan 
by slaying Firoz. One of the latter’s relations, 
named Ahmad Chap, who was in the service of 
Kacchan, howevei, secretly conveyed tire news to 
him. Thus put on his guard, Firoz planned to 
leave the capital. Anxious to strengthen his party 
in view of the approaching conflict, he moved his 
quarters to Ghiyaspur, a few miles from Delhi, and 
then sent for his relations from Baran on the plea of 
lemoving them from the zone of a threatened Mongol 
invasion. He was joined by a number of other 
non-Turkish officers similarly black-listed”. 

On the day following his lemoval to Ghiyaspur, 
Firoz was holding a review of the Kanouj forces 
when a message from Kaiumars’s court reached him 
demanding his immediate presence. He could at 
once see through the game and delayed compliance, 
until Kacchan himself rode up with a more urgent 
message. Without openly disobeying the royal 
summons Fiioz pointed to the review he w^s holding 
and begged to be allnwcd to finish it. Kacchan 
was thus constrained to wait, and in tlie belief that 
his real motive had not yet been suspected, relaxed 
in the tent-shade. As soon as Firoz found him off 
his guard he beckoned to his men who cut off his 
head and threw the body into the Jumna®*. 

This action tore off the mask and the two parties 
now came out in open conflict. Firoz felt it an 
obvious advantage to be able to invoke the king s 
authority for his party, and so sent his sons wth a 
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body of troops ' to : fetcb Kalumars froms" 

:;^iiey (raided tbe palace and secured tbe 
dylfeh a :|)arty of Turkish officers came in their puf-^ ;' 
;sle^ most of them and captured, among dthei^i 


fth^sbhs of the kotwal^’’. Kidnapping: of their king ■ 
^;/the hated Kharis, however, roused the 'Delhi ^ 
oidzens to action and they streamed out to fofce.his 
IreleaW; They were dissuaded from the course' 
y andlturned back by Fakhruddin who feared for the- 
5;ljVes of his captive sons. With the king finally in 
;dnk pdntrol, Firoz thus became the master of the:; 
7 'd.tuation; even some Turkish officers now tacitly, 
llrecogmsed it by joining hind”. 

Barani does not record the subsequent events of 
phe unfortunate boy-king’s reign, some of whose 
vcdins have come to light”*. According to Yahya - 
; Birliindi, he reigned for a little over diree m6nth.Si”” : 
^Having finally dispersed his opponents Firoz installed 
?(the king in his father’s palace at Kilokhri and pro- ; 
vceeded to settle the administration on his behalf.:. 


' He offered the deputyship of the kingdom to Mdlik ^ 
.Chajju, one of Balban’s nephew, and asked for the 
|, provinces of Multan, Bhatinda and Dipalpuf: for ,. 
i; himself. Ghajju, too proud to receive any Office 
7 ; .as a gift from the Khalji, refused the offer and prey'" 
r jerred the governorship of Karra and Mdnikpur :' 
ryinstead whither he immediately repaired with': the; 
fisuryiving members of Balban’s family. . A’vshm 
Pdffef to the kotwal having also been/refosed””,^’ 

PWaS- obliged ^ to accept the regency - Kiniselfr ‘ 
Squbi^ m the meantime met. ydth:.,ah; 7ighbhu 
pisfidf; 'he, lay ihbtionless on his-ffied^yunattchdedy 
yPi^dh^hhhi^ ahd: thui;t,ya^.K^ 
g|Firbzn:ehtered:;m^^%hheftt,;j,h5n^ 
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clothes and kicked him off into the Jumna®*. 

The regency was only a transitional arrangement; 
the 13th century-Sultanate had, for all practical 
purposes, come to an end. The inevitable supplan- 
ting of Kaiumars has not been sufficiently detailed 
by Barani;^' the process, however, is not difficult 
to imagine, nor is it necessary to be sentimental over 
the affair. The young prince was no better repre- 
sentative of his dynasty whose political traditions 
were neither renewable nor in accord with the spirit 
of the times. Firoz only formalised the coining of 
a new age when he ascended the throne at Kiiokhari 
in March 1290 and proclaimed himself as Sultan 
Jalaluddin Firoz®'. 

The revolution was complete, but it took time to 
normalise the people’s lives. Delhi was a strong- 
hold of the Turkish party and Firoz for some months 
preferred to stay away at Kilokhri. His opponents, 
however, soon realised the futility of clinging to a 
retrogressive ideal and gradually came to terms. 
His unassuming and peaceable nature soon removed 
the popular dislike for his rule, and the Delhi citizens 
accepted the new regime by tendering their alle- 
giance. On the invitation of Fakhruddin, the most 
respected survivor of the vanquished party, Firoz 
eventually entered Delhi and was seated on the 
throne of his illustrious master", 

Barani regrets that from that day sovereignty 
passed from the Turks for ever. This is only partly 
true. The crown was still worn by a member of that 
race but Turkish domination passed for ever. Haji 
Dabir is more correct in his evaluation of the 
event when he remarks that with Kaiumars ended 
the line of kings that was started by Muizzuddin 
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poisoned the Sultan’s drink but the latter detected it and the culprit himself 
\sas made to die of this. 

21. Barani.p. tyi ; TAf, p, 56 says he was altlicted with yii/f/’ and 
*lagwah^ ilsami also supports this; p. 194, verse No. 3805. ^ 

22. TMf p. 56, calls him by his Turkish name of Firoz Yaghrash 
Khalji; see Isami, p. 195-196, for an unconfirmed story of how, with his 
brother Firoz (Isami calls him Shahabuddin) came to Delhi and \m 
appointed governor of Babel (?) from where on the instigation of his 
enemies, Kaiqubad ordered him to be brought in chains to Delhi. On the 
way a Sufi congratulated him on his future greatness. On arrival at Delhi, 
the king at once pardoned him, and what is more, gave him the office oferir 
and the title of Jmadul Mulk* 

23. TAf. p. 56; Barani, p. 170, %vrites tlic lil^e as Siyasat Khan. 

24. For the origin of the Khaijis as to whose Turkish origin modem 
scholars are in general agreement, see Raverty ; tran. Ta5, A/ei., p* 54^; 
JASBf 1B75; Encyclopaedia of /i/am, article on Khalji; BLSOSt 1940 pp. 
4«7-34* 

25. Haji Dabir H, p. 750; Barani, p. iBi. 

26. Ferishta, i, p. 88; Bar.ani, p. 171 skips over <> lot of details. TiW, 
p. 59, dates this event on 18 Mtiharram 689^31 Januatv, 1290. 

27. Details in TAf, p. 56; Barani, p. i7x«72. 

aO. TMf idem; the place where Firoz was holding his review is called 
Bhukal-pahari, while Barani calls it Baharpur; Haji Dabir, ii, p. 75* 
Isami, p. 197, support TAf. 

2g. TAf^ p, ^7-^8, ^ives a slightly different account; after sla>iflg 
Kacchan he rode towards Kilokhri palace and drew up his forces in order 
to occupy it. Malik Chajju and others thereupon brought out the d>ing 
Kaiqubad and seated him under a pavilion outside the palace and prepared 
some loyalist troops to oppose Firoz. He gave out that all they wanted 
to do was to send Kaiqubad to his father. A part of the loyalist troops 
ha\dng for some unexplained reason withdrawn themselves, Firoz was able 
to occupy the place and bring out Kaiqubad’s infant son from the harem 

whowastlicn seated on the throne. His offer ofthc regency to MahkChajjn 

and his own ultimate acceptance of thcofiicc is said to have followed the 
death of Kaiqubad, who was left under the pavilion and died on the next 
day of hunger and thirst. Isami, however, makes it clear that KaiumaR s 
elevation to the throne took place in his father’s life time butis^aid to have 
been done by Firoz himself; pp. 199-200. 

30. Barani, p, 182; See TAf, pp- 50-51, for a slightly dffTerent account. 

31. Wright, p. 66, no. 279. Rodgers: Lahore Museum CaialoguCt p* 641 
no. 4; Brown : Coins of India, p. 71 . They arc all dated G89/129O. 

32. TAf, p. 6i. 

33. Barani, 'p. 173; TM, p. 59. Haji Dabir, ii, p. 752* 

, 34. Barani, p. 173. For the v'crsionof TAf, respecting this incident, 

see note above. The above account is confirmed by Isami, p. 200. 
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CHAPTER IX 

FOREIGN INVASIONS AND THE WESTERN FRONTIER 

The problem of North India’s defence is consider- 
ably minimised by its natural boundaries. If we 
exclude the coast line in the Arabian Sea and the 
Bay of Bengal, it is only in the northwest that she is 
really vulnerable.^ From time immemorial, foreig- 
ners have entered through this northwestern 
passage leading into areas which afford convenient 
bases for an eventual conquest of the fertile plains. 
Owing to the peculiar configuration of mountain 
ranges in this region, an effective defence of this 
entrance is possible ordy by a complete militar)' 
control of the area extending from Kabul, via Ghazni, 
to Kandahar, the so-called “scientific frontier” of 
India'', controlling, as it docs, the approaches to the 
fertile valleys of the Punjab rivers. For, the more 
southern entrances through the Bolan and Las Bela 
legions, lead to the Indian desert, “India’s second 
line of defence”.'' The control of the Kabul-Ghazni- 
Kandahai line, flanked by the Hindukush, is thus 
not only essential from the point of view of military 
strategy, but, in an age when the alien conquerors 
of India were dependent for leinforcemcnt on 
Central Asia, for political considerations also. 
Another aspect of this frontier problem was the 
control of the evcr-turbulent lull-tribes, inhabiting 
the wide mountainous belt of land extending from 
Kashmir to the seacoast, thiough which all the 
principal passes run. In the northern half of the 
Sind-Sagar Doab, round the chain of hills knoyn 
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frontier’. The Indus remained only the cultural 
boundary of “Hind and Sind”; and the tract east of 
the river was turned into a kind- of no-man’s land. 

It has been staled elsewhere in this book- that 
Lahore and Multan formed the westernmost pro- 
vinces of Delhi during the early years of the conquest. 
The river Chinab roughly marked the boundars' 
line within which was situated the fortress of Sialkot, 
repaired and garrisoned by Muizzuddin. His 
expedition against the Khokars and other tribes- 
men of the Salt Range marked the earliest attempt 
to reduce the unregulated belt of land across the 
Jhelum, which was, soon after, overrun by the 
invasions of Yalduz, first in 6 12/6 and again infiie. 
Our available data are unfortunately much too 
scanty to enable us to trace tlic changes which 
these invasions must have caused in the administra- 
tive boundary. Yalduz is said to have claimed the 
Punjab as part of his appanage; during the period of 
his rule over Ghazni he is even reported to have 
sent troops on several occasions to occupy Lahore.' 
Possession of the city was contested not only by 
Yalduz and Qubachah but also by Iltutmish. The 
latter’s dispute which resulted in Yalduz’s defeat 
and death is said to have originated from the uncer- 
tainty of their respective boundaries.' Trom its 
position on the Ravi, Lahore could certainly cut off 
the flanks of an invading army proceeding south- 
wards to Multan; its possession was also necessary 
for an eventual advance into the Sind Sagar Daqb. 
It is difficult, however, to be precise as to the steps 
that Iltutmish must have taken in this direction after 
hCi organised the Lahore province in 1217; 
dications are available to show that he, contemplated 
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The exact spot 'ivJicrc, in 1221, this first wave of 
Mongol eruption touched Indian soil ' is still a 
matter of speculation.^® It is certain, however, 
that it lay not ver)' fiir from the Salt Range through 
which, according to most of the early writers, 
Mangbami made his way into the Sind Sugar 
Doab. Fortunately for Delhi, Ghangiz did not 
think it necessary to pursue him across the river, 
but engaged himself in reducing the Ighrali 
tribesmen who inhabited the northern reaches 
of the Kabul river and who had furnished 
contingents to the Khwarizmi forces;** his son’s, 
Tuli and Chagatai, were sent to reduce IChurasan, 
Kerman and Ghazni.’* Ghangiz lingered near the 
Indus for three months and is said to hrve contem- 
plated returning to Qaraqoram through India, by 
way of “Lakiinauti and Kamrud and through the 
Qarachal mountains".*® He is even reported to 
have sent envoys to Delhi, soliciting the necessary 
pennission from Iltutmish. \^ hether the Delhi 
Sultan could efi'ectively stop the Mongol if he 
decided to march through inspite of his reported 
refusal, is highly doubtful. That Ghangiz yet res- 
pected Delhi’s sovereignty and in the winter of 
1222, marched back through the Hindukush, speaks 
well of his moderation and his scrupulous observance 
of international practice.** 

Ghangiz spared India on this occasion, but with 
Mangbami was initiated a series of invasions on 
the cis-Indus region. Hasdng collected such of his 
followers as had succeeded 'in crossing the river, 
he obtained arms by a m'ght attack on a party of 
robbers near by, and then defeated a force of 
about five thousand Hindu troops sent by the chief 
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his wife who had taken shelter at his court, he found 
himself obliged to make prompt compliance.” 
The fugitive’s stay in India was however, coming 
to an- end. As he was preparing to spend the summer 
in the Salt Range, news of the approach of another 
Mongol army in his pursuit compelled him to turn 
southwards.*® Passing by Multan he demanded 
money contribution, but Qubachah, now aware of 
the fugitive’s difficulties, refused and prepared for 
battle. With the Mongols on his trail Mangbami 
could hardly afford to fight, and proceeded to Uch 
where also he met with a similarly hostile reception. 
Setting fire to the city he then departed towards 
Sehwan where he compelled Qubachah’s governor, 
Fakhruddin Salaii, to submit and deliv^ar the city. 
After - a month’s stay at Sehwan, he left to attack 
Debal and put the nder, named Chanisar, to flight.” 
An expedition was next sent to Gujrat (Anhilwara) 
which yielded some booty.** The Mongols were 
reported to be nearing Multan; Qubachah’s hosti- 
lity cut him off from his Khokar ally. News then 
arrived that his brother Ghiyasuddin had made 
himself unpopular in Iraq and that the army and 
the people pieferred his rule. Mangbami therefore 
called a council of his followers to decide on the 
course of action. Hasan Qarlugh, Uzbek Pai and 
others advised him to stay on and try to organise an 
anti-Mongol front with the Sultan of Delhi. But 
the temptation to rule in Iraq “seized liim”.” 
Leaving Hasan Qarlugh and Uzbek Pai as his re- 
presentatives in Afghanistan and Sind respectively, 
Mangbami finally left India by way of Makran, 
in 621/1224.*® 

The effect of his three year’s sojourn in the 
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of Hasan Qarlugh’s dominions who precariously 
held whatever portion he could of his master’s 
appanage of Ghazni. To the south was the territory 
of Qubachah with a rapidly declining hold on the 
outlying districts like Sehwan and Debal. Between 
all these was Uzbek Pai, who, till 627/1229, re- 
mained in the Sind Sagar Doab and the Punjab 
and possibly in control of Multan as well.** 

Iltutmish’s annexation of Qubachah’s dominions 
by the year 1228 brought the Delhi kingdom in 
direct contact with the Mongols operating from 
what is now modem Afghanistan. With the expul- 
sion from Ghor of the last Khwarizmi officer,, Qutb- 
uddin Hasan,** increased pressure was bound to be 
felt on the Indus valley; even Hasan ^arlugh had 
to maintain his existence by' a timely .submission to 
his enemy in 628/1230.** In Sindh the continued 
political existence of Uzbek Pai was a standing 
invitation to the Mongols to extend their operations 
thither. Even his expulsion, sometime after 1229, 
by the combined exertions, according to Nessawi,*' 
of Iltutmish and his own erstwhile colleague 
Hasan Qarlugh, does not seem to have imprhved 
matters, for, by taking over Uch and Multan, 
Iltutmish became a neighbour of the Mongols.** 
The Mongol quriltai, convened for the coronation 
of Uktai Khan in 1229, decided on a reconquest and 
partial annexation of iChurasan and Alghanistan.*’ 
This resulted in a series of fresh assaults on territories 
contiguous to the Delhi frontier. In 633/1235-6, 
the principality of Sicstah in western Afghanistan 
was made to acknowledge Mongol sway;” across the 
Hclmand, through Beluchistan, Mongol horsemen 
became active in the Dcrajat valley leading to 
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■with the Khwarizm Shah, respected her frontier 
and gave no help to the rebel Kabir Khan. Trom 
the details of the latter’s proceedings who was 
obliged to halt in his west^va^d flight, this frontier 
appears to have been marked. by the Sodharah 
(Chinab) beyond which the Mongols barred his 
progress. 

Bahram’s reign saw the occurrence of events 
which were to result in a further constriction of this 
line. Following Raziah’s deposition which the 
Mongols seem to have construed as terminating tlie 
non-aggression pact with Delhi, they decided at 
last on bringing India rvithin their scheme of 
conquest. In 639/1241 Bahadur Tasr, the com- 
mander of the Mongol forces in Herat, Ghor, Ghazni 
and Tukharistan, crossed the Indus and for tlte first 
time appeared before Lahore. The city was ill- 
1 prepared to stand a siege and the inhabitants showed 
a fatal indifference to the danger. Inspitc of 'an 
urgent appeal to Delhi, the machinations of the 
wazir diverted the reinforcements, and the governor, 
Malik Qaraqash, was obliged to flee the city. 
A breach in the defences however finally roused 
the citizens to action wlio put up a desperate street- 
fight but only to delay the eventual occupation.*’ 
The invaders, however, did not garrison Lahore, 
but, in order to open the route for an eventual 
advance on Delhi, practically depopulated the town 
and destroyed its defences. On their departure the 
Khokar tribes swarmed into whatever remained 
of the city and completely gutted it. Qaraqash 
succeeded in, driving them out. Under the next 
king Masud, the 'iqta' of Lahore is said to have been 
placed under Yuzbak-i-Tughril Klian.*° But the 
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§h®Ba^nad to Sehwan and thence vtodowerr Bi^^ 
?|iSo Siipii^ls, guided-:^: Jaspal rSifo^'^ ^ 
||di^|Balt;/^ge^;;then;-'dire^^ 


fodndi;smgl^^ded’;pre^sfane^ 
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along the northern bank of tlie Beas, he threatened 
to cut off the Mongol’s line of retreat through the 
Upper Sind Sagar Doab.*’ Sensing this danger, 
and informed of the great number of the Delhi 
troops, the latter thereupon raised the siege and 
withdrew beyond the Indus leaving a large number 
of captives behind. 

Ulugh Khan found no opposition m occup)’ing 
Uch and also the undefended Multan. Leaxing 
both the towns under the charge of Kashlu Khan,*® 
he moved his .forces to the north in order to chastise 
the hill-tribes for their late depredations on Lahore 
and also for their assistance to the Mongols.' The 
operation, howev'er, had to be postponed because 
of the political move at DeUii designed to remove 
Masud from the throne, which required Ulugh , 
Khan’s early return. 

Ulugh Khan’s exertions however, could change 
but Ijttle the situation in the west. The following 
year saw another Mongol invasion led by the Nuin, 
Sali Bahadur, and once again Delhi suzerainty was 
negatived from over Sind. The invaders proceeded to 
Multan and by a close siege compelled the deputy 
governor, Ghangiz Khan, to open negotiations for 
peace. The saint Bahauddin Zakariya was sent 
to ask Shamsuddin Kurt, the vassal ruler of Herat, 
who accompanied the Mongols on this occasion, to 
interecede for the besieged town and an indemnity 
of 100,000 dinars was offered.*® Agreeing to the 
terms, Sali raised the siege and marched on to 
Lahore whose governor had to purchase immunity 
by a similar contribution,. vHe even agreed to be a 
tributary vassal of the Mongols.*® The political . 
settlements following Mahmud’s accession probably 



-rSi^^ jkisy ;.;^' ^Beiiu. 'ai^ . no remfed^v 
once be. seiit to, the a&cted i^iohs^ ;; 
|jSJe3ij>^itioii towards the end, of the same ;y^s ^ 
aithbiilh: 'dstensibiy planned to resume ! ■ bperatibns 
hgi^st^ilie , Rana Jaspa^ Sihra of the . Salt Range, 
j^^dtjhotdd . not have been entirely unconnected With, 
itms- l^ibngol invasion.®^ On reaching the Ghinab, 
;he;5pushed into the liilis and is reported to have 
'mflibted prodigious losses on the tiibesmen, and to 
ihlye .plundered “as far as tire neighbourhood of 
IJ^a^anah”. If the reference to Nandanah meant 
attempt to recover the fortress it must have 
proved unsuccessful, for, although the Delhi forces 
are .. said to have reached the Indus on this occasion 


tlieh operations were evidently confined to the 
disincts east of and adjacent to the Jhelum. Be- 
yoiidj were die Mongols who “from the ferries of 
,&e; Jheliim beheld Mussalman troops serving 
under Ulugh Khan and fear fell upon their hearts’’*®® 
impite of this allegedly triumphant advance across ■ 
iKe ' Ghinab, tlie tract beyond the Ravi, for all 
pfabijcai purposes was lost and formed, the Mdhgcd 
sphere, of influence. Shamuddin’s sUccessdfj 

Ruhnuddin Kurt of Herat, exercised sway ovbf i fom* ' 
tbrieS;: extending up to the Indus river; ahdis '^eyeh 
peporthd to have controlled the highways 
^biirphtiers ofo Delhi”.®® When , ; Lahorh :;is’ h&f 
jmenridhed ih foe pa^ of the Tabaqat4-^aHti 'im^ei2 
;I^|y^''-p 52 /i 254 , it- is described' as;.„h. 
^^Phdencyi>;;.’;=:;;\: . 'if-, 

:5Sih4'';-fo ' . fo' 

;|p6htiitifod#*;'Shbr]tiy;:;.after;:6^ 

;?K^ph|f:!@ifo;^asten^ ?itS:v defence^^bi&j:!^ 
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In the siege operations the Qarlugh chief was 
killed but his forces succeeded in occupying the 
town."^ Multan remained in possession of the 
Q_arlughs, until, following Kashlu’s futile attempts 
to regain control, it was recovered, possibly under 
instructions from Delhi, by Slier Khan, the governor 
of Bhatinda.’® On his trying to recapture it subse- 
quently Kashlu was repulsed and in 648/1250 Sher 
Khan dispossessed him of Uch also.^® To cele- 
brate the return of the districts to Delhi, a number 
of Mongol captives, sent by the deputy governor 
of Multan, were ceremoniously paraded in the capi- 
tal.” But Sind was to prove a highly insecure 
possession, for distance from Delhi and the proximity 
of the Mongols frequently strained the governor’s 
loyalty. Between Sher Khan and the ‘maliks of 
the capital’ a great deal of estrangement is reported 
by the chronicler; during the year of Ulugh Khan’s 
banishment from the capital, even armed strife is 
said to have tciken place between them.” IVhether 
Sher’s subsequent defection was in any way con- 
nected with the general opposition to Rayhan’s 
ascendency in Mahmud’s government, the chronicle 
gives us no clear indication; it merely states that 
folloiving a reverse which he suffered on tlie banks 
of the Indus, very possibly at the hand of the 
Mongols, he betook himself to Turkestan and to 
the court of the Mongol emperor Mangu Khan at 
Qaraqoram'.®® 

Unless he was carried a prisoner by the 
Mongols, Sher Khan’s action must be regarded 
as open treason against Delhi. Minhaj makes a 
mystery of his real motive but a similar defection 
about the same time, of prince Jalaluddin Masud, 





Sr'6ither:;:of 

rproceqdihg^: ;,ma]id’'itvvxt<^era1:dy^^^ 

Masud - wais ' appoi?ited; in 646/1 ^4,8 : .ip , tjife' prpvm^^ 
pf ;SainbH^l and Bud;^^ but for some , unpjiplaipp^ 
reason, is stated to have suddenly becdnie %iarnrpd’i' 
and .'licd^ tlirougli the Sinmir hills, tp Lahdre, ,thenV 
as sshown- above, under Mongol- .suzerainty. ;'C| 1 iigl,h 
Kiianls expedition in the same year “t o the upper: prop 
vinees as far as the waters of the Beas’'.may have had' 


soihe connection with Masud’s flight.®^ According, td, 
Wassaf,®® the latter then proceeded to the court of 
; MangiJ Khan, whcj'ehis prcsencCf along vvith. that of 
<^itlugh Khan and Sunqar (Sherkhan Sunqar) is 
'noticed by Binagiii also—^all the three ,h awing fled in, 
fear, of Ulugh Khanh®® Obviously, somekind of active . 
siipport against either Ulugh Khan or. the hated. 
Rayhan, then in possession of power, was souglit ,frotn ' 
the Mongol sovereign; Masud probably added , 16 ^ 
o\vri claim to his father’s kingdom^ They were all . 
received lionourabh befitting their ranks. It served.'. 
, the . Mongol’s putposc to patronise Masud • a.nd Jfp .' 
' inst^ail him at least as a vassal ruler over their .pTinsy:! 
Indus possessions. He was therefore sent 
.^Lahore with instructions to obtain the ne'c^kary?^ 
Salt Bahadur. The latter aceordinglyr 
Tseprted .him .through the Punjab. Masud.vmk:diin^ 
■enabled to . take possession of the distracts;-:extdndmgi 
h^pni the Saif Range upto Lahore .and’ mclud^^^ 

Kujah and , Sodharah.^L: ErpmlTiid 
■T^dniioiv. of .Hajner^^^ beyond which the!.' .. cscbftihgr 
h^dongpls ; expre^ed their in ability . ;to ! ! prbcee^/hLi ti: 

to, &Thh .fodundaiy ^pTUUhi hk:!&-’:dihe| 
;fnevof d:.'_bcd ■ of - .the.But'lej';;..; ..:rt';seems:;!hpt.r,hnprd^^ 
■^|biep^^t^h^^uiwiilirign^s!;ihpA^ 
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arose from the existence of some kind of tnicc with 
the Delhi government. 

Shortly after his return, while Sher Khan was 
was still at the Mongol court, Masud is reported to 
have joined, “from the direction of Lahore”, 
Ulugh Khan’s party, assembled at Bhatinda for 
armed action against Rayhan,'® most probably 
on the profferred assurance of being raised to 
Mahmud’s throne. After the latter’s reconciliation 
with the party, the promise however, could not be 
implemented and the disappointed prince must 
have prepared for active hostility. This, at any 
rate, is the suggestion contained in Minhaj’s state- 
ment, recording the settlement of the dispute, that 
“as a result of a party of amirs interposing between 

the two ( the Sultan and his brother) after vows, 

pledges and stipulation, the latter presented himself 
and Lahore became his 

It is unlikely that Masud felt constrained to 
repudiate his Mongol suzerains; Sher Khan, on his 
return “with honours” a little later, is stated to 
have joined him at Lahore. Their relations do not, 
however, appear to have been happy, a situation 
which Ulugh Khan must have exploited to tvin over 
his cousin and thus, by setting him against the 
Mongol protegee, to attempt the recovery of Lahore. 
Sher Khan, in any case, fell out with Masud who 
thereupon is reported to have “retired unsuccessful” 
leaving his family to be captured by Sher.‘® 
This accorded well with the plans of Mahmud’s 
government with whom Sher Khan was shortly 
after reconciled. He was even restored to his former 
possession of Bhatinda from where Arslan Khan, 
who had repulsed Sher’s recent unauthorised attack 
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on the fortress, xvas now transferred to Awadh^ 

Masud’s elimination, however, did not mean an 
immediate extension of Delhi’s frontier on the west, 
for now the Beas, flowing in its own bed before the 
Sutlej joined it from the east,^® is referred to as “the 
frontier.” In 655/1257 the Mewati rebellion could 
not be dealt with cflectively because of the ‘‘Mongols 
having arrived to harass the “frontiers of Delhi”, 
namely, Sindh, Lahore and “the line of the river 
Beah”.’^ 

The control over Sind remained equally uncer- 
tain. Shortly after Sher Khan’s withdrawal 
from Sind and his journeying to the Mongol court 
in 1255 Uch and Multan were restored to Kaslilu 
Khan. But within a year of his appointment he 
revolted, transferred his aile^ance to Hulahu, and 
through the agency of Rukunuddin Kurt of Herat, 
even received a Mongol resident. After the failure 
of hb atiach in Delhi, made, as has bees memmijed 
on a previous page, in alliance with Qutlugh Khan 
m. 1257, he betook himself to Hulaku in Khurasan 
and presumably, sought armed assistance. The 
latter received him kindly but in accordance with 
the policy followed in assisting Jalaiuddin Masud’s 
installation in the Punjab, did not countenance 
a full-scale attack on Delhi proper, and even issued 
strict orders to Sali Bahadur “not to allow a single 
Mongol horsemen to cross the Deilii border”.'*'^ 
Kashiu left his son as a hostage and returned with' r 
Bali Bahadur’s troops, obviously to protect bim . 
against a .possible attack by Malimud’s forces*'^^ 
On the receipt of the ne^vs of their crossing the ' 
Indns, Ulugh Khan made great military prepara- 
(hss but on leatmng that the Mongols had only 
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destroyed the Multan fortifications and were not 
intending to cross the ‘frontier’, he took no further 
action and disbanded the specially recruited 
army.’"* 

Tliis forbearance on the part both of Delhi and 
the Mongols suggests an understanding among 
them, and some kind of agreement to respect each 
other’s territorial suzerainty. Delhi in any case 
tacitly acquiesced in the transference of the whole 
of Sind and western Punjab to the Mongols. 
Ulugh Khan was even constrained to take active 
steps to avoid hostility with their vassals. Ever 
since Sher Khan’s reappointment in Bhatinda he 
aimed at reacquhing Multan and L'ch and was 
found to be conducting hostile operations against 
Kashlu Khan. As this was bound to involve Delhi 
in hostilities with the Mongols, Ulugh Khan, in 
657/1258, had him transferred to Kol, Gwalior, 
and the adjacent provinces to the east, “in order 
to avoid strife on the frontier”. Malik Nusrat 
Khan on whose prudence the government of 
Delhi could rely, was then placed in charge of the 
provinces of “Bhatinda, Sunam, Samana, Hajner, 
and Lakhwal (?) and the frontiers as far the ferries 
of the river Beah”.’® The same year, an agent 
of Ulugh Khan, conveying his assent to the proposal 
of liis son’s marriage with a daughter of Hasan 
Qarlugh’s son Nasiruddin, (who had finally settled 
doism in Baniyan as a Mongol vassal), on passing 
through Kashlu Khan’s territories wms stopped by 
Mongol officci's. He demanded to be sent to 
Hulaku in Khurasan, to whom he presented a 
friendly- letter from Delhi containing, it may be 
presumed, assurance of non-aggression.'’ Hulaku 



iff-DREiGN lNVASI0i^S.:>^Nl3;,,?rHEV^ .. 25 f, 

■'■ appreciated: tEese gestures and 
;;?MitiHaj,^records the^ arrival in 

(1 Hiiialdi . who were redciyed. wEii- gpeat hondtir ^iand 
' dstentatibA-’’® No resulting format : : agreehieiity r 
iiowever, is record ed, but Hulaku, we are toldj" ^ issued ', 


strict orders to his commanding officer 
occasion to respect the Delhi frontier. ’ ; y 

At the close of Minhaj’s account, therefore,; ; 
Mahmud’s government had practically - recoh'ciled,: 
itself to the loss of Sind and the greater portiom of 
the Punjab beyond the Beas. Kashlu Kdian is . 
never heard of again. By what process Muitan 
and Uch were recovered to appear, in Barani’s 
accpimt, as part of Balban’s dominions, can only 
>be guessed. This recovery, might have been 
preceded by a series of expeditions to which Xsaini 
seems vaguely to refer. An agreed withdrawal vb£-. 
the Mongol forces from Sind resulting from -the: 
friendly overtures to Hulaku is also not unlikely:’® ; 
The reorganization of the Sind province which ^ 


Balban placed under his eldest son, a few years': after; 
Eis accession, must in any case have been one of bis " 
earliest achievement.®® The prince ledi almpst: 


/aiihual expeditions across the border- capturing:^ 
-Tatar horses and holding the Mdngols in check,,- 
; probably along the Indus waters. 

/ M the Punjab, however, the Mongols prdyb^^ 
^difficult to dislodge. Barani,. , writing . ninety 
years; later,' spealcs of Slier. Kdian as being' in ic 
: >df Bhatinda, Dipalpiir -and LahoreEt >the timd;i^^ 

: iBalbpn’s; acbessipit and until . he Was;. pdisOnqd;;;;b^^ 
v^Mhe;:ApWvking^ 'lie -is ; described :-as:diatong:?^beehidike^ 
||i^rp:>W^ls'|bf:.^0g;;--'and,''Magqg;::t^ 

daw|ei^ 
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“Jats, Khokars, Mandhirs, Bhatlis and the Minas”. 
In his enthusiasm for Sher Khan’s marvellous featSj 
Barani even ascribes to him the conquest of Ghazni, 
a statement whose demonstrable inaccuracy should 
vitiate the rest of the account.” In point of fact, 
these successes against the tribes must be ascribed to 
the period of Sher Khan’s governorship of Bhatinda 
and the frontier provinces where he was replaced 
by Nusrat Khan in 1258. Barani’s reference to his 
victories over the Mongols would presuppose his 
retransfer to the province after 1260 and the re- 
covery of the entire area between the Beas and 
the Ravi. Dipalpur, at any rate, never figures 
again in the annals of Balban’s reign except only 
as a frontier area; Lahore is mentioned only once, 
when, two years after his expedition into the Salt 
Range undertaken early in the reign, he proceeded 
thither to rebuild the town and appoint adminis- 
trative officers.^' it neither formed part of the 
Sind viceroyalty, nor b any governor mentioned 
by name. When Sher Khan died, ‘four or five 
years after Balban’s accession and tliirty years 
after Iltutmish’s death’”, Barani mentions the 
appointment of Tamur Khan to the “frontier iqtas” 
of Sunam and Samana, the rest of Sher’s possessions 
being given to other officers. “But” he adds “they 
were no match for the Mongols and they never 
achieved the successes obtained by Sher Khan”.** 
Even towards the end of Balban’s reign his 
western boundary could not have extended much 
further than the Beas. In the same year in winch 
prince Muhammud was appointed over Sind, 
Bughra Khan took over the province of Samana 
and Srmam, evidently in succession to Tamur Khan. 
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Ble receive^:;'; special •.aiist^iiciiops;' -^to' ' mprpase^' tHe 
^ptimfervaitt^- efficiency . oL his ; troops so as "to he 
'Cpiisf |My , re'a^ tlie Mongols.; This province 

xernained; the fr^ for tlie rest of our peiiod fthe 

irom BamiTl’St history mB make 
itfabundantly ; “Often in those days the 

l^ohgpl ; horsernen -used to cross the Beas and enter 
the teriitor)’^ (of Delhi), Balban used to despatch 
Bughxa from Samana. Klian-hShahid (piince 
Muharhthud) from Multan and Malik Bektars 
from J)elhi (to fight them). They would then march 
upto.-the waters of tire river Bcas and expel the, 
MohgOis. In this manner drey obtained several 
yictpric^ and as a result, the Mongols never dared- 
approach the river any more”.®® Defence mea- 
sures' on tliis region were furtlier improved when ' 
Balban decided ^to transfer Bughra to Lakhnauti.-,. 
For greater facility of resistance, the prownce .was 
converted into a military command imder . Malik 
Sutxj, with smahhr military districts placed under 
officers of proved ability. Thb Sunam-Sam^a 
command detailed to hold the Beas fine, was ; to" 
work; under the orders of tire viceroy of Sind whop 
as the officer commanding tire frontier force, was 
made responsible for the defence of die , endfd‘ 
north western frontier,®® 


co-ordination proyed effective^ and ; ;&h. 
Mongols were held back. Towards the ; 
year ,of Balbahs reign, they , launched -^a;. I^e-scalh;; 
;nttapk the leaderslup of Tamur , -f^ah^ht^e 

npwppbmmander pf the Afghamstah -forces.'^C^^ 
jpidi^^tiipy -'ehtered - the Sind; ^ -S^ar^.^Doab 
;i^f$bfc'MMderMg'.;-thn:Xahore;,and;-De|> 
f^dfipced to .witi^y;three:^flw«^^.f^-;;;frpfo^ 
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In the battle that followed, prince Muhammud’s 
forces, after an initial success, were routed and the 
prince was killed, an event which forms the theme 
of one of Amir Khusrau’s famous elegies.®® A 
large number of Muslims were slain and, in the poet’s 
language “in Multan, in every house there was 
some dead to be wept for”.®® The defeat, though 
disastrous for the number of casualities it entailed, 
was, however, nothing more than a local reverse, 
for the Mongols did not follow up their victory by an 
occupation of the area. The hold on Multan re- 
mained unaffected and K'aikhusrau found no 
diflSculty in entering on his father’s viceroyalty. 

At the end of Balban’s reign therefore, the 
boundary of Delhi in the Punjab remained, roughly 
along tire water-parting between the Ravi and 
Beas; as on his accession, most of the province form- 
ed the Mongol sphere of influence. Inspite of 
Kaiqubad’s incompetence and the consequent 
laxity of vigilance, the defence system remained 
intact and refused to yield further advantage to the 
invaders. Ferishta,®® quoting from two earlier 
sources which are no longer e.xtant, states tliat 
following his forced removal from the throne, 
Kaikhusrau entered into correspondence with 
Tamur Khan, the Mongol general, and in the hope 
of obtaining armed assistance, even paid him a visit 
at Ghazni. The latter had realised the strength 
of Balban’s frontier force and showed little enthu- 
siasm over the proposal, and the prince, it js added, 
had to return disappointed. According to Amir 
Khusrau, Kaikhusrau’s successor in Multan reported 
a victory over the Mongols within six months of 
Kaiqubad’s accession.®* On the eve of the king’s 




-a^ia^. :dven:un;. 

3i<^6id and had laid waste ^the whdle ^c^^ 
dhf , Vas ' ^ S^ana^*.®^ ,;Malik • ” Bektars- dn&i 
despatched at the head of thhty thousand rtrpppsr 
? \vhb; iputed them on the Ravi and took ;a: ^gre^- 
number of prisoners.®^ He is even said to h^ 
pursued the Mongols as far as the Salt Range^l;: ■ 
1 These successes however, only emphasised the : 
^strength of Balbahs froritier defence; they iheant 
/ ^ advance into the trans-Ravi tract; 

The end of the Mamluk dynasty thus found ; the 
Mongols established over the greater poi^ibn 

and also along the western bank of 
, As yet they had shown a ephr 
. 'Sisteht^; d^^ — either for military reasons 

■ ;bf in vieW of a political tmee — to attack Dellii pfpper; 
;i;The Kiialji dynasty was to find them get over this 
>: restraint and, from their base in the Punjab, launtli 
deterrhined assaults on the capital and, in; a . senes 
:;jpf final all-out efibrts, expend their fury.- ' T ^v^r;:^: 
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I.. The eastern Himalayas and tile Assam hiUs ate tor any : 
'invading arniy and .tlie few trade routes from Tibet do not ]cad: td tbe Ity: 
positibii ncecss^ foi; the conquest of Nortli India. Tfe^conirngJ^bf 'thh, 
Tibetq-.Mbngdlpid races into Brahmaputra valley .was mofe a “Vibm; migira*" 
mti6n.di*l“’iiivasipn at a given u'mc, ' It is hewJIiKs' to vfcferiqrtHh’t^ 
my th of . Changiz ' Khan’s ’ invasion through me extern ' route .as" tr^rd^ 
’hy/Terishta, .i, ' p. •jo, and reproduced ty;Stcwart; ; 6i?;^ 

"'^d'Thpma^. : ;’C/ironi^^^ .lai, note.- iW;'R:tychy;h^',.tyint&;;dut^^^^^ 
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38. Shahpur SillUmtnl Rtfart, 1886, pp. 27-38; JhJtm Sisltict SelllminS 
Report 1874-78, pp. 29-36. 

4. Minhaj, Ravcrty*s trans. p. 267. Peshawar was the eastern frontier 
outpost of Kh\vari2m ^vhcn C 3 hangtz defeated Mangbami on the Indus In 
618/1221; Nessawi, p. 79. 

5. Minhaj, p. 143. 

64 Minhaj, p. 171. 

7. See note 4, supra. 

8. For a full account of the Khwarizm Shah’s war with Changiz and 
his subsequent retreat towards the cast, see Bartold : TurJerstan, pp. 403-426. 
Alauddin Muhammud died in 617/1220. 

g. For dct^ls of this battle see Juwaini, ii, p. 43; also Howorlh; 
Mongols, i, p. 90; NcssavW, p. 83-84. It was fought on the 8th Shawml, 
618. 

10. See Raverty : Ploles on Afghanistan, pp. 338 and 448 : trans. 
Tab. p. 292-93; Cartold : Turkestan, p. 445-46. 

11. Minhaj, p. 355. On the Ighrakis, who arc stated to ha\*c been 
a sept of the Khaljis sec Raverty’s notes; trans. Tab. Xas^p. 1043. 

12. Juwaini, i, p. 108; Howorlh : Mongob, i, p. 90. 

13. Minhaj, p. 355 and 375; Juwaani, i, p. 109. 

14. In view of the Mongol’s unwillingness, shortly afterwards, to pursue 
Mangbarni into the Punjab when he turned to seek shelter in Delhi> it is 
not unlikely that Delhi had entered into some kind of a pact svilh Changiz. 
IltuCmish’s refusal to shelter the fugitive prince was perhaps in accordance 
with this agreement. 

15. The Hindu force is said to have come from the hills of **Balala and 
Makala” the last name being, according to Raverty, identical with Makhiala, 
the local name of the Salt Range ; Raverty : trans. Tab. Kcs. p. 537, 
note; also see Juwaini, ii, p. 143-44; Nessawi, who calls the Hindu chief Chatar 
Sal, states that he advanced with a great force and just when Mangbami 
was arranging to rccross the Indus in order to avoid the *‘morc cmel 
Hindus”, fell upon hinu In the resulting battle Chatar Sal is however said 
to have been killed and the Hindus dispersed ; French trans. by Scheffer, 
p.i42. Cf. Alfi, f.ssgb, and Fcrishla, ii, p.315, for a slightly different account. 

16. According to Raverty, Malikpur was the name of a town in the 
Rawalpindi district; trans. Tab, Pfas., p. 537, note. He describes the siege 
of Multan on this occasion and contradicts his own statement on p.293, note, 
that the Mongol commander Turlai **fciircd after plundering the nwghbour- 
hood of Malikpur”. Hmvorth, as wdl as Bartold, also make the ml st akr 
of supposing that Multan was besieged on this occasion. If in 618 the 
Mongols really reached as far as Multan it is strange that they could not find 
thefugitive; allwriicrsagrcc that when be left India, hedid so toavoid another 
Mongol expedition rent in his pursuit; if we accQJt the view that Multan 
was invest^ in 618 by the Mongol^ the proceedings of the second expedition 
under Turtai in 621 1 will have remained absolutely unknenvu to us. The 
date of Mangbami’s departure from India and that of the Mongol investment 
of Multan, in 621, Indies it dear that in 6j^ the Mongols did not jHocced 
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■;;;CHAPTER"X.:''-vy: 

;V - THE GEOTRAL ^ ^ 

^ pjige will have shown the: (extent • 

to which the organisers of the Delhi Sultanate ha<d 
to busy themselves with problems of expansion and 
defence. . These militaiy problems, in fact, lasted 
nearly the whole of the century. The state, under 
such circumstances, was bound to resemble the 
organization of an army in occupation and hence, 
had to be, in the mam, nufitary. fts cml functions 
emerged only gradually and at a converse ratio to 
the. disappearance of security problems. In its 
original structure, the Sultanate^ e^diibited little 
planning. The conquerors imported certain insti- 
tutions from their homeland and from Persia,' 
■most; of . which they found already in use in. ihe:- 
/Ghaznawid Punjab and which but for the . designa-. 
tipns, were not unfamiliar to Indian practice. Ihe ; 
Mamluks started with the minimum of interference? 
mth governmental notions and habits; the changh^' 
imipelled by the conquest, was not so much adrniriis-,: 
trative as political. In. the details Of local gQyexn;-;i 

and revenue practice, in winch,: It shouId?:;hhi 

/holed, the; new regime inhia% aii^cted^ thh:-<^^ 
inhered people, the Mmnlujks are not 
^i^empted;: any notm^ : .alteration sfPh: 

:hiatt^s /whidivwere more;: qhdess-?'^ 
;/cch(^{hhre/;th^seiyeSi::lil{;e4^qiq<^^ 

;;si^ 
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tration was realised only with the passage of time 
and as the conquerors, losing contact with their 
home, were dirown solely on Indian life, and as 
tiie occupation, spreading to the country side, tended 
to become permanent. Within their own rank 
new problems arose, and the changing military 
situation demanded new adjustments. Yet no 
administrative planning could be undertaken or 
executed; improvised solutions were all that the 
situation would permit. The Mamluk administra- 
tration was, therefore, mainly a series of experiments 
and tendencies which did not crystallise into a 
comprehensive system until a new dynasty came to 
power. 

The appended account of the 13th century 
Muslim administration is intended to bring out 
this compromise and provisional nature. The 
chroniclers, too busy in recording military et'ents, 
leave large gaps in our knowledge of the institutions 
and their working; these have to be Shed, in a 
large measure, by reference to the non-Indian 
setting of such insututions which, as explained above, 
must have formed the starting point of Indo- 
Muslim adim’nistration. 

As the supreme ruler of Islam, the Caliph had 
long been reduced to a mere shadow. With the 
ascendency of the Turks, early in the gth century 
commenced die rapid process of his decline; the 
Buwaihid rulers of Hamadan were the first of a 
scries of djmasties, who, by occupying Baghdad 
and tolerating the Caliph as a puppet, demonstrated 
the emergence in the bosom of Islam, of what may 
perhaps be described as nation-states. The Abbasid 
family retained its moral leadership and even 



sovereignty over portions of Iraq, but only, by :the 
ieOurtesy 'oF the .Ghaznawid, Seljuq and the ICliwariz- 
?mi;. emperors. Besides the rival Caliphate , of the 
;Eariniids in Egypt, new principalities arose whose 
rulers wielded . unquestioned sovereignty^ thus 
converting the Darul Islam into a multiple state- 
system. Yet constitutional law was chary to; Re- 
cognise the passing of the Caliph, for it knew of 
'only one temporal sovereign for the indivisible world 
pF Islam. Juristic ingenuity therefore, found a solution 
by; according to the rulers the status of a viceroy to 
'Whom, either formally or by implicit acquiescence, 

L power was supposed to have been delegated by tlie 
iCaliph. Religious belief accorded well with this 
arrangement and the Cali ph’s exclusive sovereignty 
■ bvor t he Islamic worn w^ thus continu ed By" a 
i'le^Tictiom What~was "driginally a matter o f 
bburtes y, however, b ecame, in course of time^ ^ a 
l egal obligation and a formal appointment by the 
Qaiiph was considered as conferring extra digni ty; 
jEven where no~c[irect delegation of power took 
iplace, legal scruple demanded an invocation of the 
^^Galiph’s name in the khuthah and sikka. From the 
Yerith century the Abbaside Caliphate thus lived 
;;6n;. merely as a symbol of Islam’s original unity , to 
r whom , almost every Muslim ruler owed at . leastVh- 
;tp^n,; allegiance. , ; ■' 

g'y; Muizzuddin’s kingdom was^ thus, )on:"iiaper,:h;,- 
[province .of the Caliphial empire, and , a^ {riich, ’[his^^ 
harly: coinspis^ed ^ in .Delhi, bore themaine oif !fheV.;: 

pjreignihg;;Galiph[;as .a matter pf edurse^ [;CBy;recemhgV:, 

gri>fqrm^ [J^estiture'Ironpvial-Pn^larisi^ r. 

[hniw:[TOade [SpltahateVrahife^ch yass^[[H’ 

p^hhiroh:hi V'^uedessorsi' repeated Vthe' ^ttrocVis"huh[hb>? ■ 
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> one repudiated the legal vassalage; in coins and in 
the khulbah the Caliph’s name continued as the 
legal sovereign, even long after the last Abbaside 
yielded up his b'fe to Mongol brutalities. Mean- 
while, to the Sultan's name were added appropriate 
phrases indicating his lieutenantcy. • By even 
inscribing the Gah'ph’s name in Nagari characters 
on the currency pieces, occasional affirmation was 
made to the non-Muslims also of the Delhi state 
being part of a world empire.^ 

Theoretically, therefore, the Mamluk king 
claimed to be no more than a vicer oy, but in actual 
practice hi s sovereignty was absolut e. But for the 
personal and religious obligations imposed by the 
Shariah, his power knew no limitation. He was 
th e supreme executive and judicial aut hority 
and power as well as honour could be held only from 
\ him. Like the Calip h, he was the suprem e 
interpreter and en&rcer of the Shari ah. Prudence 
I as well as legal rules, however, suggested recourse 
to the advice of learned ecclesiastics. But the 
majority of this class was not above temptation; an 
unholy alliance \vith them smoothened the path 
of the king’s despotism. There were on the other 
hand some practical and hence very real checks 
on his power. Apart from the consequences of an 
open violation of reli^ous rules in an age when 
religion was a much more potent force than can 
be imagined now, the fear of causing rebellion com- 
pelled the king to abide by some accepted rules of con- 
duct. His legislative powers, like those of the Caliph, 
were greatly limited and, even in strictly secular 
matters like administration, at least a formal confor- 
. mity TOth the principles of the Shariah could not be 
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dispensed mth. Though imbued with the Iranian 
^idea of a divinely appointed, almost sacrosanct 
kingship, yet the Turkish mind still held, though 
in^, diminishing degree, to the racial polity; eyery 
cl^fdeader was a potential king. Dynastic legiti- 
ma^'^ was not alv/ays a guarantee of continued 
sovef^^ignty. Even capable and strong rulers felt 
the. feed of cloaking their despotism by placalmg 
legallhpinion and affected great reverence for the 
pers||ial rules of Islam. The Sultan’s assumption 
of j^lfch powers was not likely to evoke adverse 
com|lient among the Indians, for a Hindu 
kin^^ was also a divinely appointed person 
an^’ his autocracy was limited only by the 
practical need to obseive tlie dhama and forestall 
rebellion* 

Tlie Sultan v/as thus the motive force of every- 
thing in the realm. His secular duties he per- 
formed himself; those pertaining to the applica- 
tion of the personal and reHgious law of the Muslims 
were left to an expert divine, the Shdkhul 
7-) Next to the Sultan, the chief executive olSce 
"belonged to the wazir. Primarily he was one of 
the fom' departmental heads, the “four pillars 
state;” but his ranlr v/as a little above the others, 
for he was the chief minister. The -officer, who 
was usually styled the Mizamul Miik, Mu^jidui . 
Mulk, Sadmt Mulk, or Aimit- Mulk^ was .recruited 
&om the writer class {akM-qalam) as’ distinct from 
' the fighters '{dkUi-saif)\ Over other ministers he 
"exercised a general supervisory authority; that he 
was in a pc^tion to override other departmental 
.'heads seems .tcT be implied by the wazir Muhazzab- 
uddin taking afi power out of the hands of the Turks, 
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Normally, every single act of the wazir was to have 
the Sultan’s prior sanction. He does not appear 
to have had any judicial functions, but as the 
chief minister, his supervisory jurisdiction would 
include the organization and command of the 
army also*,* as the finance minister he controlled 
the military pay office. He even occasionally 
commanded troops in battle*. As the Sultan’s chief 
counsellcr, he had access to him at all times. 
Probably he received a fixed salary for there is no 
mention of any assignment of revenue in his case; 
Muhazzabuddin is reported to have appropriated the 
iqta of Kol to liimself, but this was considered un- 
authorised as was also his assumption of two of the 
royal prerogatives, the ‘muhal and the clepahnt’". 
Qalqashandi, and also Shahabuddin Abbas, referring 
to the time of Muhammad b. TugMuq, hosvever, 
speak of official appanages — ‘a province as large as 
Iraq’ — being enjoyed by the wazir, whose assistants 
and clerks also are said to have held totvns and 
villages, besides pay, "the worst paid among them 
receiving 10,000 tankah per year”.^ Desi Besides 
the improbability of this being the case in the 
13th century, some exaggeration must be attributed 
to this account. The wazir was assisted by a natb 
(Deputy) who was usually promoted to the higher 
office.* 

Although technically the chief minister, his 
power fell far short of what al-Mawardi disc- 
ribes as the wazirul-iafwiz (the wazir widi unlimited 
powers).* The Mamluks appear to have had one 
Avazir at a time, but Minhaj ascribes three to 
Muizzuddin.** Even as a bureaucratic administrator 
he lost much of his importance after Iltutmtsh’s 
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:r,i:±e' ■ '\vas, ' 'tilen ; ' Vediiccd, ■ tin' ^racdce f-a^ ' 
Hcply^td a - mere' di^artmcAtal:; li^d dii , 

ffirli&e.e : arid- revenue; the '. masimd-i-wozarai ! , ( oM'ce ’ rif . 
tile 'prime minister) continued to be held by hiriiy- 
but the diwan-^wazamt (linance minisby) ; hhs"; thc,:^ 
onl^e department he really contTolkd and "wHcH 
formed, his own portfolio. Through his. 


fiscal staff he collected land revenue, from the uri- 


assigned land {hhaUsah)^ and tribute from : the vassai, 
princes. By far the largest amount of bis depart- 
ment’s routine work was auditing the accounts of the 
Provincial governors and realising the surplus, 
rieyenue, sometimes even by violent methods.^^ He 
had 411 army of clerks under him. Tiie audit 
section of the ministry was run by two officers, the 
fnusknf-i~mamaHk and mustawfid- 7 namalik whose : 
functions correspond to those of the chief aceprin- 
taht . and auditor general of the kingdom.^® ..^hb 
amil, karkun and inuiasarrif, comprised his. fiscril 
; and clerical staff.^® The office work of the 
:^-jpnZaratf:, must have been,, elaborate, even .in .that 
yearly .stage of governmental organization, to merit 
Mudabbir’s description of. the., waziiv.’.bas, 
' ruling .over a highly complex department’’ , . 
i'hear . .of -Muhammud Tughluq’s wazir havirig; 
' 0 ahWsi. (eedretaries ) imd er him each of yhpm; hadyia; 
.jstaff of, 300 clerks,-^® , u^fif, w;rlting of Fitoz;.Trighlri^?£! 
ylimetyemarks, -“if one wantsdo ;dcscribe:the;y^rirkt^ 

-onehas. 

felyiN^trinrimprirto ^ tiie-r. wazir" tw#;, .therrirliy 

^|?^yi|He|iike^yMe|;^tad^g|s:;^ 
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muster-roll, recruited new troops, and looked after 
the equipment and efficiency of the fighting forces.'^' 
He was, besides, the paymaster-general of the army. 
His jiaib of whom there could be more than one at 
a time, accompanied the army in campaigns and 
arranged for provision and transport and took 
charge of the booty. The ariz occasionally 
held reviews of the fighting services. These were 
meant, in addition to inspecting the equipment 
and general smartness, to facilitate the disbursement 
of pay and also to receive the contingents furnished 
by the provincial governors. Balban’s ariz, Imadul 
Mulk, used to reward the troops out of his otvn 
resources and is specially praised for fis conscien- 
tious discharge of duties.^® He was given wide 
powers to increase the rate of soldiers’ pay, and was 
made independent of the wazir’s financial control. 
Barani records his practice of occasionally enter- 
taining his office staff and begging of them not to 
take bribe from the mugti’s representatives 'or to 
misappropriate any portion of the soldierfs’ pay, 
a vice wliich would thus appear to have been 
quite common and which by later instances is not 
proved as having been rooted out. The ariz was 
probably paid in assignments, for Imadul Mulk 
is said to have granted many villages for public 
charities out of his own iqta.^’‘ 

The third ministry was the royal chancellery, 
which Minhaj seems to designate as diwan-i-ashra£_ 
but which, subsequently and in general practice,~ 
was known as the diwan-t-insh a.-'- Its function was 
to dra ft royal pr oclamations and despatches and to 
communicate with the local executive offi cers, 
it had aHarge staff of secretaries, called dabir, the 
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,«Kead M sahib was •usiially, Jmown as ' the sadrul . 

3SuItan*s private dabir was ^ 

^' ddbtr^-khas. His duty was to accomp^y : the 
and, besides taking charge of his correspondence, 
tb compile tire falh namah (victory commu- 
hic^ue).®^ The sahib-i-dman4-insha was in dose 
touch with the Sultan and was the keeper of govern- 
ment records. 

InBughra Khan’s description of the state in course 
of his advice to Kaiqubad, the fourth ministry is 
called diwan-i-rasalatP. Xts functions are not 
outlined but the term rasdat suggests foreign and 
diplomatic correspondence and as such must have 
been a kind of foreign office, in dose touch with 
ambassadors and envoys sent to and received from, 
foreign potentates,®^ 

■ Besides these principal departments^, there was 
the barid-mamdik, chief news v/riter of the kingdom 
under w^hom were numerous bands, posted in towns, 
bazars and in almost every inhabited locality®®.-. 
They reported every important incident to the; 
chief who communicated them to tlie Sultan. 
Bmdes reporting on public affairs they also .spied/ 
bn; the conduct of the local offidals. In effect^ the- 
fidnd4-mamdUds department combmed the ffinctfons.; 
of an^ exclusive government news organization : with? 
Mpse of the . secret intelligence service?®* / ^ ^ 

• 7 ;Anothbr equahy important depaitmentyWa$/^thb 
■mmn4-qaza . , .( judiciary), ^ . presided;;? ?bveri??.by&'^^? 
■qati^kmmalik (chief justice of the )' :Mhg 5 ioin);.?;:?^ho; 
ISc^etimes ?aljso>heH'; 
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Minhaj held on a number of occasions. As the 
king’s advisor on religious affairs he controlled the 
educational establishments, led the Friday prayers 
' and appointed khatib and imam to local mosques. 
' He was also the head of the ib/irai organization and 
. controlled the large staff of muhtasibs (Municipal 
Officer and moral censor), placed in every Muslim 
' locality. As the head of the judiciary, the chief 
^ qazi was responsible for the recruitment and posting 
of the judicial staff and working ol the- judicial 
•institutions. 

Of lesser importance were the departments of 
inland shipping and waterways under the amir-i- 
bahr^^, and the armoury {zarrad khanUj under the 
shahnah (superintendent), the last being clearly 
afiSliated to the army ministry’®. The treasurer 
(khazin), must have been under the orders of the 
wazir?^ 

These were the normal institutions of the central 
government and their working was little affected 
by political changes. These changes, in so far 
as they influenced governmental policy, were 
caused not so much by successions on the throne 
as by the holding of certain posts in the royal house- 
hold. As in all despotically ruled states, the king’s 
household was the pivot on which the entire adminis- 
tration turned and functionaries in that household 
naturally enjoyed great power. One such officer 
imder the Mamluks was the atnir-i-hajib, also 
called malikul-hujjab and sharijul hujjab,^'^ the 
■ master of ceremonies. Ke enforced the court 
etiquette and acted as the intermediary tlirough 
whom the Sultan communicated with his officials 
and the people,- no one could gain access to the king 



'V, - ;'THE' ■ GENTj^L GdyERNMENT,'>.H;c' K-Jl A 

:;!vvithout ; Hs permissbn. He^was assisfeci ^.,^:® 
nUiTlber of hajibs or ushers who'’ accb'mpamed:i'.^he^^^ 
vkiiig, his persbnal attache was called the khas- hajib?:' 
■ The chief was assisted by a naib who was also a high ; 
frioble. In Barani’s time the mnir-i-hajib seems tb ’t 
have been better known as harbak.^^ 

Placed as the amir-i-hajib xvas near the Sultanas 
person, he could wield dictatorial powers specially 
when the king was weak or young; significantly 
endiigh, we do not hear much about the hajib &hd\ 
his actions under Aibak, Iltutmish or Balban. The 
office therefore was the bone of contention between 
rival factions of courtiers; and a change of govern- 
ment, consequent upon a new faction coming to , 
power, meant changing the incumbents in such 
offices as that of the amir-i-hajib. On Balban’s dis- 
. missal in 1253, his brother Kashli Khan was also , 
made to relinquish the hajib^s post ; Raziah’s 
. hdjibf Aetigin, by virtue of his position} took the - 

> main part in the conspiracy that led to her downfall. 
Bahram’s hajib, Badruddin Sunqar, was able to < 

; supersede the wazir’s authority and even to issue V 
/orders without the king’s sanction. • ; j 

> .* , Of greater importance, from the point , of view of ., 
^administration, was the wakil-i-dar, another, house- 
/ hold officer. The office is first mentioned . in . 
:;rei^ of Mahmud when the upstart Rayhart/ got-: 
//himself appointed to this post, but obviously, /it rnukty^ 
//have e^sted earlier. Froni Minhaj’s . statesheUt^^^^^^^ 
//thakdn getting the post Rayhan “took: into 
l^ndsv the/direction of the affairs within the 
v/theypayilibny of ni^esty,’'^ ' he - 

//the //hd^niStf ^ vimady bf y the / //Bngi’a/lhLbuSi^ 
//|s!^iishSh^^ .;hnd/hs/,:stup^as^di^ 
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Ghaznawid sahib-i-diwan-i-wakalat?*‘ Fakhre Mudabbir 
in outlining his duties and privileges, considers 
him as the functionary whom every member 
of the royal household and family was bound to 
show respect The Siyasat Mamah refers, among 
others, to his duty of looking after the education 
of the children of the royal family.^® The 
wakil-i-dar was thus, in fact, the king’s steward, a 
comptroller of the royal household and so antici- 
pated the Mughal mir-i-saman. Like the amir~i- 
hajib, the wakil also commanded great potentialiti- 
es and under weak kings like Mahmud or Kaiqubad, 
he could play the dictator. He had also a naib, but 
no smaller wakils.^’’ 

Another oflSicer attached to the court was the 
sar-i-jandar. He commanded the king’s body guards 
called jandars, among whom a large group was 
possibly fonned by the younger slaves of the king. 
Th6 sar-i-jandar was a salaried officer®® and a high 
noble. There was, it appears, more than one 
sar-i-jandar at a time, possibly in command of differ- 
ent groups.®® His primary duty was to guard the 
king’s person and the jandar formed an integral 
j part of his retinue. A passage in the Tahaqat-i- 
Jdasiri seems to suggest that the sar-i-jandar was also 
/entrusted with the custody, punishment and exe- 
/cution of prisoners of war and also of convicted 
/ criminals. Malik Aibak was offered this post by 
j Iltutmish, but he excused himself by saying that 
"the Sultan.. ..commands his slave to take an office 
* of affliction {musaderah'), while his humble slave is 
r unable to practise bloodshed, torture and extortion 
. and oppression upon Muslims and subjects”.®® 

Other household dignitaries were the amir-i- 


(ikliurf :\ master . of. horsejV^tVitll -ffis "nnW,^^ and iJie 
sii0iidli-i-pilan, ^ (siipci'itltdndetii- ' ‘df ;efe|)}{^i ^) ^ 
'Tlic ■dmh'i-sHikdr, in charge df the - ,king’’A‘Vdiuhtihg 
d^taijijshmenl, had a number of subordihatet; ho ; 
aficr the dilfercnl hunting animals and birdsh-^;’ :p 
number of other functionaries is mentioned in - the 
chronicles, but these held niinor posts, inpre bf 
decorative than administrative value. These were 
generally given to newly purchased slaves to whom.: 
they served as training ground for offices of real 
responsibility^* : =' i 

A kind of advisory council for the Sultan Was 
formed by the amir-i-hajib, his deputy, the zvazir;'. 
the ariZi the wakil-i-dar 'and the kotwal of Delhi.;*® 
There was however no hard and fast rule as to its' 
constitutional functions and much depended on the; 
Sultan’s whim. Non-officials also were normally; 
consulted, who together with the officers, wfefe? 
known as the arkan-i-daidat; Bughra Khan waV 
specially instructed to follow the advice of . these; 
counsellers.*® Kaiqubad was urged to refer. ail prob-' 
lems of government to his cabinet of four ministers’ 
xomposed of the wazir, the ariz and the heads of tbe' 
■dizband-hisha and rasalat^'^ ’ 'j ' ^ 

offices functioned norhially and .theih: 
influences on the policy of state was indirect ;;a^nd\ 
depended mostly on personal factors; the dipppihfe 
ment to one or other of the -household bffices-.ffi^ 
ffibt necessarily imply the conffirmerit; 
yauthbf ity. , Such power ; wns ^ ' however >:;vasS6ciatied‘: 
r^tlb the bfficc of the zmib^i-znaTnlijkht^^^^ 

|;;^0ateTiby ‘[TuddSh ingenuity. . vApdie ; deputy, 
dflsf ? powers ep. bexe^ded ■ /tlTLos'c |;^Midwedj; |tpTim; 
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even greater than the regent for, when he functioned 
to the admitted extent of his powers, he practically 
superseded the king. The wazir was mainly a 
bureaucrat and, unless specifically empowered, 
could have little initiative or independence in 
matters of policy. But the mib controlled all aspects 
of governent and supplied the directive; constitution- 
ally he was meant to exercise sovereign powers and 
also the King’s prerogative. The circumstances in 
which the office was created prove clearly the super- 
legal powers that it was intended to possess. It was 
the work of the Turkish military oligarchy who, 
after Raziah’s deposition, resolved to safeguard their 
own domination by compelling the king to abdicate 
his powers. Bahram was made to agree to the 
appointment of Act’gin as his naib “for at least one 
year” and to place him in control of the entire 
kingdom “by issuing an order in accordance with 
all this.’’^" Aetigin’s subsequent assumption of the 
Sultan’s prerogative of the 'naubat and the elephant’ 
would thus appear to have been implicit in his position. 
After Bahram’s fall, the process was repeated 
and Masud’s naib wielded exactly the same powers. 
The personal factor, however, became active on 
this occasion and the powers theoretically conceded 
to the naib were overshadowed by the superior 
ability and cunning of Balban, the new amir-i-!iqjib. 
But when the latter acquired the office himself, the 
naib's powers were fully exercised and for the rest of 
his reign Mahmud played the role of a constitutional- 
ally powerless monarch. It is tempting to speculate 
whether, given the necessary dynastic ‘and political 
continuity, the experiment of the naib would not 
have resulted in the evolution, in course of time, 





Jibf'sbmetliing lilte . a 

A^):repi^seiitabve-. jpiime ' : ouiiist^P vThb^Jmem 
■ ^d,eBting ' tlie wazir, , ^ adopted- , ' by ■ > ^ahniud;^^|- 
J^asud of Ghazni,®® held out a p_reced.en:t of ; appbi^^ 
i%; the nobles’ nominees and,, thus, giving itliem- .^n* 
indirect share in running the govern inenbn'r 


dynastic continuity, suffident to allow the jgrpndK.: 
of a political convention, never obtained in indiaf - 
Besides, Balban, the new riaib was hinlself a 
dhist to the core and his eventual accesdon to , the ) 


throne meant cessation of the experiment/ 

/ / The, office was enthely aboHshed; it Wan 

made use of sometimes but jt was never allowed, all, , 
its; recognised powers. Even the wdzir became arf. 
unimportant functionary under Balban’ who dealt 
directly with ever)' departmental head. His naibi , 
the kotwal Fakhruddin, was merely his representiye,/ 
m proxy, who was left to carry on the . routine ad- 
mimstration during the king’s absence bn , the/ 
Lakhnauti campaign.®^ Even then, he was ‘ , left” 
Irvith no discretionary powers for every important- 
matter or despatch was to be sent to the Sultah;|br.,^ 
ifinaT orders.®® The appointed for /Kaiuriiad^'- 
was also far from what Aetigin or Baibaii Was td th^/ 
)reigmng. king, lor he was intended to exercise pwem/ 
bn behalf of the king, not to supersede him;®®:; it jfwais/; 
:ipiifeiy a negency. It .was in this capaaty^bf , . 

bim the hmctbned in the Khayi:^peri6d^ asithe^ 
ddelder dpf scwefeigh )poweb , to : bie^'MlifLcati^ 
bf the ,ldng, ; -the , dfficer^.dis^peaf^bfibra(M 
jbccessioh. He, : wasdtlbbab 
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NOTES 


I. For some coins of this type see Wright, p. 26. nos. 48, 49. 

а. Iltutmish offered this office to Qutubuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, and 
on his refusal, gave it to Najmuddin Sughra; Siarul Areftn, f. 57a. In 
1253 Mahmud appointed Jamaluddin Bustami who, on his death, Was 
succeeded by his son; Minhaj pp. 220 and 226. 

3. Fakhre Mudabbir. Adabul Harb, f. 56b. 

4. Fakhre Mudabbir : Adabul Harb. f. 36 & 53b. In the 13th cen- 
tury however, the wazir was overshadowed by other officers and generally 
was anything but the highest executive officer. Under the later Tughluqs 
he rose in power and really became the prime minister when he personally 
looked after the etpiipmcnt of troops and even held reviews; Afif: Tarikh-^U 
Ftrozshahij p, 193, 442. Such assumption of interfering authority in other 
departments must he ruled out under the Mamluks; even his jurisdiction 
over the military accounts was put an end to by Balban, as will be noticed 
hcreafler, Cf. Qurcslu : p. 78-79. 

5. Tajul Maasify f, 237a; Minhaj, p. 173. 

б. Minliaj, p. tg8. 

7. Subhul A'iha, v, p. 94; English translation by Spies, in MusUm 
University Jaurnaty Aligarh, June 1935, p. 7t-2; Elliot: iii, p. 578. 

8. For the naib-waztr*s duties sec Barani, p. 454. Instances of pro- 
motion are afforded by the careers of Muhazzabuddm and Khaja Khatir; 
Minhaj, p. 187 and Barani, p. 24. 

g. aI*Maw'ardi i op, at. pp. 21-24; sec also Khudabukhsh; Conlri- 
hutions to the History of Islnmtc Ciithzationy pp. 248-248. 

10. p. 128. 

II. No direct reference is found in the 13th century chronicles to such 
duties, but instances from Khalji and Tughluq history confirm tlie above 
statement. For Ghiyasuddin Tughluq’s instructions to his wazir regarding 
the collection of the land revenue, sec Barani, p. 429. For a reference 
to the ministry’s audit work under Firoz Tughluq, see Afif, op. eity p. 414. 
The ministry sometimes sent out auditors to provincial governments; 
such auditors were called Muhasib. Sec Amir Khusrau ; ljaZ'-i‘Khusravi: 
f. 106 sq., for the copy of a report sent by the Muhasib about the refusal of 
the mugti of Manikpur, in 909/1309, to render his accounts or pay up 
the surplus due. 

12. The mushrifli not mentioned as an accountant in the 13th cen- 
tury writings, but Afif speaks of his functions in the ministry as of long 
standing; op. cit. p. 409-410. Firoz Tughluq raised the mmtauJVs impor- 
tance and empowered him to interfere with all sections of the diwan-i- 
ivazarat'y he was finally made the auditor general of the kingdom; Afif: 
op. cit. p. 376. Under the Muslauft was another official called waquf 
created by Firoz Khalji, to examine the items of expenditure. He also 
created the post of nazir to examine the returns of the Amil submitted 
to the mushrify Afif: op. cit. p, 420. 



THE 'centra 
13. liarani, p. aiiSrftr^V 1 .'■,r ; 

;i;ry0v;jAl%'as; 

’ '>,'■• ■• -r' ’■'". ■ ", ■ ■ 

IRj&hf/Cp/rG't;-; •■ . - ■‘'■. ■ ,' \ 

pjS^gBH::‘pi;^326/-; : ■ ■ : ; ,■ • ,' , 

’•2b;-:^Aft^;py 117.' -• ■ . ' 

'tar/J-.'.Minhaj, p.,, 185. In Firoz Tughluq’s time, the jWar/jny was tlie 
■ accotihtantj"Ilie chancellor being then known as the sahih-t-diwan-i-insha 
wholiadlost his cabinet rank; sec Afif: op. <nV. pp. 279 and 409. ,- 

■ - Ma/isir, f. 73a, 124b; sec also Barani, p; 158. 

!3^?a3K Jlaranij.p. 153, C/l Qiireshi. : op. cit. p. 84, who propounds a. 
thfedry'^ihat titis . department dealt with religious affairs and was alliccl .to 
the flipan-i-^dzfi, the two being usually presided over by the same person. 
Novdcfinilc authority for this statement is however cited, nor is any 
available, in the early chronicles. His statement that "the Diiodn-i- 
^feigi dealt with, religious affairs; pious foundations, stipends to deserving 
scholare’ and men of piety and that it was presided over by the Sadrus, Sudur” 
if liaised purely on supposition, for the references given do not admit of 
su'tit'idn inrerencc. His ingencous explanation of why the term rasaldt, 
aripUcd.b^ (he Ghnznawids to the chancellery, was, under the Mamluks, 
trahsftrred ; to the xcclcsiasiical department, hence becomes pointless. 
The tMaTriluks ;in fact made little cliangc in what they found of the Ghazna- 
vyld institutions in tlic Funjab and seem to have followed administrative 
traditibiis ctirront in other Muslim countries of Asia. Se'e , ' Nazim: 
Siillah ’’Mahmud of Ghazna ^ pp. 142-4.3, for a description of. 4 his 
iicpartineht’s- functions under Mahmud of Ghazni. . ; 

"’^,,'24; . See Fakhre Mudahbir : Adahul Harb, f, 57a, fot the regulatiphs 
.cpnOcming the despatch of ambassadors. ■ 

i PP*' 24 and 3O. ^ .. v? . v i •<■''' 

’ See-iSyaiat Pfamah, pp. 57-58, anil 65; Adfi: fdwamniUHakhyalffi 

'■ [ ' ; 

^i.i!2!7,;';.3yKrdity, p. 258. . .. ; ■ 

ffhiQiiyikdi P-254.' ■‘JF Baranl’s time- it -was known .as', the, .Sdldlikham’mrd . 
•mchfRc<^,''ca.\\cd.Sar->Sdlahdarf had a rank in the armyrBatani, 
ag’.i'j^inhaj,- p'.,' 249.- ".''‘i' 

■ -301, '..294; 'Biirani,-p. 527-28., 'J 

. 3i.ffBaraai,Vpp..34,'36 imd.6 

‘'v,..-3a'^;.ipmhaj,',p.‘i93^ ' -'/i '. 



37 / 

* 3S.S|Mui|iaj>-p.‘.f2|jf;|;Hif8alai^'M 
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40. Ihidy p. 237. 

41. Mmhaj, p. 247. 

42. Ihtd, p 256-57. 

43. Barani, p. 54. 

44. Such offices >verc those of the chashnizxr (food taster), sa<^-i-khas 
(pur%'c> or of drinks) datial-dar (keeper of the writing case) , bahlah-dar 
etc. An amir-i-maj{ts is also mentioned in Htutmish*s reign; Minhaj, p. 238. 

45. Barani, p 36. The kotwal’s inclusion ssasdueto his personal 
quahtir? ahd as a dose friend of Balban; hU office presumably did not 
t^'arrant liis membership. 

46. Barani, p, 81. 

47. /bid, p. 153. 

48. See note 9, abo\*c; Qureshi, p. 77*78, who considers 
n<ii6 as only another name for the chief uwztr, the aazirut-ta/wizt but the fact 
is, that the ratb functioned side by side with the uazir and was therefore 
an extra-bureaucratic officer. 

49. Minhaj, p. 253. 

50. On the dismissal of Ahmad b. Hasan al-Maimandi, Mahmud 
called for nominations from his courtiers; they subm'llrd a list of four 
names out of which he appointed Hasanak; Masud also ollowed the :Samc 
practice; sec Baihaqi; Tari/:h‘t-Afasudtt pp. 453-54» 

5!. Barani, p. 86. 

52. Ibtd, p. 87. 

53. Ibtd, p. lOi. 



PROVINGIAL ADMINISTilATlON 

S ':w has been said above in conneeiion 

V with the ce^ government it v/ill have been noticet! 
|hht t^^^ had of necessity to be a deccft- 

arahsed system. It was a loose structure, made ;.hp 
yd£ :military commands, and not all of them were; 

one .single direction or within a giyeh 
; |ime. To these commands wide latitude of action" 
; had to he conceded, for it was to the single-handed^ 
ymitiativc of men like Bakhtiyar that the Turkish 
; ; state owed its territonal expansion a.nd also pre.serr 
’//yation. from the by-no-means passive Hindu powhts. 
yTiie continuity of the occupation process, spreading," 
f as we have seen, over generations, permitted little 
governmental planning. ;;V ., 

. Implicit in such circumstances was^ tliferefdr CiV 
the nature of provincial administration which functf: 
ioried under the Mamluks. Limited as the, stath^f: 
manpower was, the setting up of a uniform ff 
administration over all parts of its dominions fl^as 
out . of the question. Familiarity with the Vdetah^^^^ 
and , problerns of day-to-day adrnmistfatibh f ''^ 
hot, ;be 'expected of the newly-arrived , Turksy'^^e^^ 
^pLoffi cers, Were avml able in their.rank^;ahd houMSef 
spatod jf oih miii tary work. ' f Re tend phh^ t hp: ex| s tinlf? 
government al ' machinery im the fQfni,;df s^tatesf 

;ahdythcy<em|^ymeht ,oF ;moh-f;-^isHni^ 
;e^Phtial>cwih;^fk,fasftho;^^^ehhMd'^ 
;^Ahe{;Iahd-r€Wpi^ ^ywll2ig^;/idifp|tly 
Jmlimpf hre;^;Wei^.;thusJuh^idk^ 
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ation of territories requiring large civil and 
military personnel to administer them was mostly 
sought to be avoided. The ruling class congregated 
in military stations and capital cities, and non- 
militar)' Muslim penetration of the rural area ivas 
extremely slow and was confined to missionaiics 
Except the martial classes, and that usually 
in course of hostilities, and a few trader?, the non- 
Mudim population in the countryside hardly came 
into governmental contact with the sov'crcign people 
whose purpose of administration, in the early years 
at least, turned on the smooth and regular collection 
of the land revenue. It is to be noted however, that 
this character of the administration were out as the 
century progressed. Laissez faire in local adminis- 
tration was one of the principles whose early aban- 
donment featured the Khalji regime, which thus 
summed up a tendency that had been progressively 
making itself felt through out the ccntuiy. 

A study of this earliest form of Indo-Mushm 
government must therefore begin with a considera- 
tion of the status and power of the vassal ruler to 
whom the paramount power entrusted the ordinary’ 
administration over the major part of the kingdom. 
Very’ little however can be gleaned on this point 
from the chronicles in which only his hostile 
behaviour prbvided an occasion for mentioning 
the feudatory chief. The most important condition 
of his vassalage was, it is certain, the undertaking 
to pay the tribute regularly. This tribute represen- 
ted, it may be assumed, both the land-revenue, and 
perhaps also the jaziah, realizable from his domi- 
nions. His sovereignty was curtailed to provide 
for the inclusion, in his coins, the suzerain’s name, 



'i^]^sp';pmissidri^‘-iat' atiy ■Tatej''Vjist -^GdriaHdred- a^ 
r^ro^: ;{S£ ■ tKe repudiation, of ■ :va;ssa’lage; :;. :Inp'; ;|pey 
majority Of cases the right of having an independent : 
coinage appears to have been entirely takeii a\yayf: 
Jfor; among the i3th centiiry coins so far diseovered,: 
not many instances are found of such a modihed. 
vassalage. The name of Iltutmish .(written . ‘Satnar 
■somtd-dsva^ i.e. Shamsuddin) is included, evidently 
. hs.a suzerain, in a few coins of a Ghauhana prince of ' 
^ahthambhor whose name was read by Thomas as 
Ghaharadeva. From an inscription of another 
prince, Jaitra Singh, dated 1215, acknowledging 
the . overlordship of Vallanadeva of Ranthambhor, 
but also mentioning Iltutmish of ‘JoginipurT it’ 
seems that the suzeraint y was to be acknowledged 
in. epigraphs also. If the Assam king’s offer , to 
have the Khutha read in his capital in the name of 
the Muslim conqueror Yuzbak, in 1 255, ^ caff, 
taken as illustrating the prevailing condition^ ’oT 
vassalage, the vassal was also required to giye^ tiris?' 
symbolic expression to Muslim suzerainty, but ftliis; 
wquld depend on the existence of a Muslirn •coioffy: 
iff the Hindu state. In the details of admihistratioiff;:: 
thc; vassal ruler appears to have enjoyed; Coiffplete: 
independence, subject, obviously, to his pbiigatidn': 
ffo; respect his suzerain’s edicts:; The pnvnegeff pf 
ffiaving. his -oum. modified coinage probably :,xffiYjed> 
ffith it the right ' to levy customs duty offehis vOffii 
ffrbfftiersjff Ordinarily,. :the- yassai:,wasffffL^:{';;jffff|y 
tn|aff er'iff ...the matter of assessment and' 

’;ffiffdi|e\ffrwe, pdmiiffstiffrion of y,justice;iffa^ 
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in his dominions also, but this could hardly be a 
condition of vassalage. Much depended on the 
prestige and strength of the king whose suzerainty 
had, in fact, to be periodically enforced at the point 
of sword. 

The chronicles generally use the words iqta and 
wilayat to indicate a division of the kingdom. The 
former, which means, literally, a portion, is used 
much more frequently, seemingly with a technical 
meaning, on the exact determination of which 
depends a clear understanding of the nature of the 
local administration.® The word iqta^ meaning 
an administrative diwsion, appears to have been 
used early in Central Asian states* fron which the 
Turks borrowed it. It is needless to paint out that 
Raverty’s translation of the word as ‘fief’-widch 
at once suggests a feudal system in which the tenants- 
in-chief of the king were virtual sovereigns in their 
own domains — ^is misleading. A careful study of the 
chronicles will show tliat the so-called ‘fief-holders’ 
{muqtis) were subject to greater control than the 
term ‘fief’ implies. And yet considerable latitude 
was allowed to them in military affairs, which would 
be imthihkable for modem bureaucratic governors. 

Towards the end of the 12 th century, Nizaraul 
Mulk Tusi laid down the 'following rules for the 
guidance of the muqti.^ “They (the muqtis) should 
know that their right over the subjects is only to take 
the rightful amount of money or perquisite 
(ntal-i-kaqq) in a peaceful manner. the life, pro- 

perty and the family of the subject should be 
immune jfrom any harm, the muqlis have no right 
over them; if the subject desires to make a direct 
appeal to the Sultan, the muqti should not prevent 



mii^ti who. yioiatcs ^ these iamX '^o|ildy 
Be^is^ssed and pt»dshed...'...the miqiis and £e>ehV, 
superintendents^over them as the Hxig 
isyy.supOTntendent over other muqth....MteT three 
otyTOur years, the amils and the muqtis should be 
trahsfeired so that they may not be too strong.” 
^here is no. mention, however, of their rights and 
iiabihties in other matters of Go^^ernment such as 
hrmy, ' revenue and justice, but there are instances 
in: Seijuq and also in Khwarizmi history showing 
that the muqti had his own contingents equipped and 
inaintained out of tlie revenue of Ins pro\43ice, the 
test of which went to the central government.® 
yi'/yhis system in many of its details was followed 
m India, where also such militar)? governorships 
■Ayere. fairly well-practised. The muqti was appointed 
by the Sultan, and could be transferred and ^missed 
ht will. Usually he maintained a body of troops 
consisting, of both . infantiy' and horsemen, out; of 
his own provincial revenues, and was responsible . 
not only for the defence of his province, but also > 
for the maintenance of law and order. His trdbps y / 
cpqld be requisitioned by the central govemmbnt. 
^Mthough it is not recorded that he, as a rule, de^y ! 
patched the surplus revenue of his province after y ' 
^pteting the expenses of the army and the; admini^; V - 
yet instances are not rare tp' w^^t sdehy^ 
|p^qsition. ; The of liahore .^dj 
^direp^vby Muizzud^-,;in. 

eats; pf :peyenub:, to enable hirh ip 
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every year.® If we take instances from the Khalji 
and Tughlaq period we may cite the instance of 
Alauddin, the of Karra and Awadh,who asked 
Firoz Khalji for permission to utilise the surplus 
revenue {fawazU) of his province in purchasing 
horses and employing troops for an advance on 
Chanderi®. That the muqli or wali was responsible 
for the accounts of his provincial revenue to the 
Finance Ministry {diwan-i-wazarat) seems clear from 
the order of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq to his newly 
appointed officers : “If you desire that you may 

not be taken to task by the diwan-i-wazarat you 

should not be avaricious; take little from the igla and 
with this defray your expenses and pay your 
troops and do not take a single farthing from the 
pay of the troops”. A close audit of tlie account 
of the muqti is also implied in the follo\ving passage : 
“Those {tmtqlis) who embezzle the money and tamper 
with the accounts and exact more than the specified 
share from the iqta, would be punished with chains 
and imprisonment”. 

Although there is no record of the amount of his 
remuneration or salary {muwajib) as such, he must 
have had a definite share out of the revenues. The 
fact that in several instances’* the rnuqli attempted 
to extend his province not only by conquering 
Hindu territories, but also by annexing part or whole 
of other adjacent iqtas, and thus increasing his 
income, suggests that his salary was probably fixed 
in proportion to the entire revenue.” Except as 
a punishment, as in the case of Kabir Khan who 
was recalhd from Multan by Iltutmish and placed 
in charge of the .small iqta of Pnlwal,’® or in the case 
of Kashlu Khan, who on Balban’s dismissal from the 



|ipiK|in;!} 65 iv/ 1^.53 .-Afli, -■•y^s/tica^sfer^::^ 

y'-of 'Nagaur: W.' K^ra^?^:; •■rid-;;;^tf|^| 
aa^^ears -io h^e been transferred, from a 

iqta. ' It is important to noto that/ ^ ak- 
{though tiie was assigned a feed ^hare in^'^ 

■{revenue, his financial position was difi'erent Jrdm 
jthat of the assignee {iqtadar) who had no financial 
liability to the central exchequer. This is clear 
from the position of the two thousand Shamsi 
iqiqdafs who were assigned the revenue of the 
Villages as their pay for personal service in tfrc 
viarmyd® To this category also belonged the 
bC Bakhtiyar granted to him by the niuqii of Awadh.^® 
Other assignments for services of a non-militai'y 
character were those made to the qazis of the realm 
{as well as to the amir-i-dad of the city. 

. .. . Mention has been made of the mugti’s responsk 
bilities for the civil and military administration 
of the province. As the conquest was in the natifre 
of a military occupation, the maintenance ana- 
command of the provincial troops w^as the primary 
duty of the muqii. He enjoyed considerable freedom 
mf action in the matter, of fighting against the Hindus 
, and also against foreign invaders. He was ■expected; 
Tojoin the royal forces ^vith his contingents: wheneyet' 
hhquired to do so, and failure wa^ Considered ah,, acl; 
;bf' rebellion. Although every wah ^ilahte/ fe 

hmUtary. seiwice,. only those in the neighboUrhodil'^ 
•Delhi .were geiierally ordered to be pfCsehtl ; ^ V . - 
V rfi From .a passage in Barani, the.TugWhq Vehtrah 
{gbifei;hment>appear have fixedThe"': 
'andiCniiiomeht of ' lilie ■nrovinr.ial ^'hfrihv ; wKtKK ::i-h V: 
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For the 13th century autonomy would hardly square 
with this limitation on his action. Before Alauddin’s 
centralization, no such detailed interference 
with his army administration was in evidence. 
Balban instructed Bughra Khan, the muqti of 
Samana and Sunam, to double the existing number 
of the provincial troops by new recruitment and also 
to raise their pay.^® He also impressed on him 
the necessity of keeping himself informed about 
every detail of his military affairs. “Consider no 
expense for the army as too much and let your 
muster-master {ariz) engage himself always in main- 
taining the old and recruiting new troops and 
keeping himself informed about every expenditure 
in his department”^®. The strength of the pro- 
vincial contingent is nowhere indicated but it must 
have varied according to the revenue of the pro- 
vince. The muqti also had his muster-master {ariz) 
who was represented at the central government 
by his naii”. 

It does not appear that the judicial organisation 
of the province was under his control, or that he had 
any judicial function to perform. Apart from his 
general duties of maintaining law and order, wliich 
incidentally, was ordinarily limited to tlie chief 
cities and fortresses, and could be performed by the 
kotwal appointed by him, duties were confined, 
besides what has been described above, to-the raising 
of the long’s share of the revenue from the peasants 
and the Hindu chiefs. We have little information 
respecting the existence of Muslim peasants at 
this period, but in the cities there were owners of 
land who were liable to the payment of khaiaj. Hindus 
formed the bulk of the peasantry and in most of 



;|ie' provia&fhey 'pkid revenue through titeir 
|fIiiaglSMa<imed. and chmdhmp}^ 

ll^d^'cEiefs ^er^ iinder the wHiie others 'paid. 

dir^tiy(#tHedftro£^ ' • 

was' generally a resident in the pro- 
Iwn^imt^in some cases, particulary in provinces 
;t^lt:;fthe' capital, there Were absentee governors 
; :^dp,;rhied through deputies {naibs)^ sometimes appoin- 
ted •>by: the ; central government.®- Hindu Khan 
Irid^lJch: through his naib -zhet he returned to court 
?anfdh.e, reigP'^ of Bahram:^^ Balban, who held the 
Id^ce of emir-z-Afl/iS and later, that of the naib-i-mam- 
which required his constant presence at the 
jiCpiirt, must .have administered his iqta of Hansi and 
xSiwalikh through such a deputy. At his dismissal 
Ihhi 1253 Hansi placed in charge of the infant 
l^h: of Mahmud, ®‘‘ and in this case a ?iaib was clearly 
'fdfheccssity; In larger provinces, the muqti himself- 
Ifappoihted his deputy over important cities and 
jjQUthosts, Probably to this class of deputy govemor- 


|f ship, should belong the iqias of Narangoi held by 
Kjj^li iM.^fdan, and Ganguri held by Husamuddin Iwaz 
‘^UnyBengal.®® ^ The muqti obviously had power tp 
land, to his officers as in the case of Bakhtiyar 
receded a imUt^ iqta irom the governor of , 
j^ajha^ advised Bughra Khan to give 
p%j^y|to Trusted and/.Ioyal ;officers. That the 
SjCpim:' ::inake ^fre like the Suitan,/ 

;|;|s;^pft§^;by;^ rece^ngf^lages frornf 

j;|^iU(fe;pTOi&ce^J^ :.;iacqme> 'of,T‘thir:^^C‘ Ihb^andA 

vlL' 

Ait^^<y^f^.shhQrdLhafeystaMT^tTim 
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ments in Hs province can perhaps be presumed. 
At the head of his secretariat stood the dabir; he 
had also a confidential adviser.^’ It does not appear 
that he had any prime minister or wazir, so called; 
Ainul Mulk Ashaii, who is said to have been 
detailed as wazir to prince Firoz on his appointment 
to Budaun, was most probably only a tutor or 
guardian {atabek)?^ Lesser officers, described as 
mutasarrif, karkun and amil, formed his administrative 
and fiscal staff,-® controlled by his own revenue 
department over which the central diwan-i-wazarat 
could, at best, claim only auditing authority. The 
incident recorded by Barani of Iltutmish once 
appointing, on the wazir’s recommendation, tlie 
clerk (khwaja) of the iqla of Kanouj, only illustrates 
a tendency rather than normal practice.®® * Over 
the judiciary and the barid organization in the ];ro- 
vince the msjqii, hoivever, had little control 

Extensive as the iqta system was, it was by no 
means exclusive. We hear occasionally of Khalisah 
areas, comprising cities and districts, which were 
governed by amir or sliahnak instead of the muqli. 
Latterly, the term came to have a purely fiscal con- 
notation, but in the 13 th century its administrative 
organization also was different. Raverty trans- 
lated the term as ‘crown-land’ but Moreland, more 
correctly, rendered it as ‘reserv’e area’, in ^'hich 
no assignment was given, the khaiaj being collected 
directly by the central revenue ministry.®* Such 
an area was Bhatinda in the first half of the century 
when it was in charge of a shahnah.^^ Since the 
revenue was collected by the king’s fiscal staff and 
was all credited to the central exchequer, the super- 
intendent was most probably remunerated by a fixed 



r':p,R5viNCiAt 



fareX described as the. Tzcyaft-t- 
mowh: as; : Harianah/® for. it does - riot\ appear 
Siarti of/aiiy iqta. Its adnumstrative dMGer is:no:ivhei^^ 
'nentiphed, but the diwan-uwazarat directly super- 
idsed{the fiscal staff. Bhatinda was later converted’ 
into :an. ordinary iqta.^^ 1 \ 

: ■ Different from the iqta organization was also the 
aewly conquered areas and fortresses. Gwalior was 
always under an amir, evidently a military officer.®® , 
Jhe case of Karra on the Ganges near Allahabad., 
fiiay be cited as an example of a military division 
being eventually converted into a civil administrative 
bait. During Iltutmish’s reign it formed / the 
hniitary charge of an amir, but by the time of - 
Mahmud, it had attained the status of an ordinary 


3u 


/r The chronicles mention no"’ smaller adminisfra- 
tive unit below the iqta as comprising rural areas.' 
Barani occasionally mentions par ganaJis : arid 

foujdarsj but no adequate evidence is- forthcoinihg:= 
to enable us to consider these as repesehting ' Sub-,/ 
'divisional organizations. Early in the next century*/;.' 
we hear of thtshiqq and the '^tit to/as^ 
iiiferentially to the Manffuk .gOyermnental . arraiigc--; 
merit would require more :hcmtemporaiy y^d^c§ 
/than-is.-at present avaiiable.y/;S/;;-;).3v .’;.,,/v' V 

. ■' . • ■ 'NOTES^yT-?'-''Xb/ 


I . For citationy^sce ^pra.-Cbaptcr I ;:'X 
.‘.•-■;2i\sJi’Xinhaj,;‘p.' 264-5-., V- yy;;'.,-’';',;.. :V> ‘ ; 

3. Boon the .wpi-^sfjOTC .iised in' Sep, Baranj, ./. 
‘95 j also 
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y.fllchn«uti, drew a distinction between Jqtimdan (kingdom) and Wde^atimf 
the last word having been evidently xised for muqti’Shipi see also Mordand: 
Agrerien System qf Moslem India, Appendix B. 

4. See, for example, SiyasoX Namdh, p. 28. Ibnul Asir frequently uses 
it in his account of the Scljuq Kingdom; x (Thomberg) pp. 178,2)4; see 
also Ncssawi, p. 79. 

5. Siyasat Itamah, p. 37. 

6. Ibnul Asir (Cairo) , x, pp. 127, 15a, x.76, 192 ; al«o Gibb, Dmasem 
Chronicle of the Crusades, p. 34. 

7. Alfi, f. 497b. Also Jamiut-twarikh, quoted by Raverty, trans. Tab. 
I/as. p. 482, note. 

8. Barani, p. 59; see also pp. 108^. 

9. IHd, p. 220>2X. 

10. Ibid, p. 431. 

11. JC. G. ibid, pp. 269, 177. 

12. \NTiat this proportion was, it is impossible to ascertain. Ghlyas- 
xiddin Tughluq, early in the 14th century, asked his revenue minister not 
to pimish the *‘rtalt^s and amirs** if they appropriated “half-tenth or half- 
eleventh and one-tenth or one-fifteenth of the revenue of the iqla or wilayat, 
besides the customar>’ perquisites of the office*' ; Barani, p. 43 1 . The wording 
here Indicates that while the perquisite, whatever its value may have been, 
was his usual remuneratioo, the Tughluq king was prepared to allow the 
mugtt an extra percentage at the rate mentioned. Perhaps it was a revival 
of an earlier practice, suspended by the KhaJji centraliaatiou. Ibn 
Battuta ohserves that Muhammad b. Tugbluq's governors receive ijao 
of ther evenue as commission. Rahlah, Dcf. et Sang, iii, p. ti 7 * 

13. Minli^, p. 234. 

14. Ihid, p. 270. 

15. Barani, p. 61-63. This was their mawajib. Cf. Moreland, Agrarian 
System of Moslem India, p. 27. 

16. Minhaj, p. 147; the mugtt of Budaun had previously paid him m 
cash. 

17. Barani, p. 431* 

18. Barani, p. 80. 

ig. Ihid, p. 101-2. 

80. Barani, p. 1x6. 

St. Barani, p. 106. 

22. E. g. the ttatb of Kanouj was appointed by Iltutmish; Barani, p. 

23. Minbiy, p. 399. 

24. Ibid, P-217. • 

25. Ibid, p. 157-58. 

26. Minhaj, pp. 2x4 and 295. 

27. iSirf, p. 243; he was actually called Aa/AAwfa; sec also ^oz-i-A'Awrat^ 
t* 106 b, 

28. Minhaj, p. 174. 

ag. For the mention of a mtahsif under the mugtt of Kol., sec FawaM 
Fateaid, fl* 56-5. The salary of these subordinate officers was paid in cash 



b'tStfthb'sc alta^^^ lSy6rk'apjpear{tp;liave' 

cbnimhsion of-i/2:orJ;p;et of &ccoIIcc^;rbvmuc}'iBaraiii,-p, 430!^^ 
t'; >Baram,' ,p.'' 36..^ Balb^;;^sp is, . reported:, to'diave - appomted tiie.v: 
muiasarrijj' 6 iAn\To\miil>td, L 

j;*;J:3i.->Mbreland;:’.(:^/w#. p. sg. -r ' '■■_ ■/■'■''■ ' ■;■ 

33.;.'. ' 5 ee Moreland i op. nf. p. 23, for its approximate boundary. For 
riariattaVjsWJS/Af, ’ip)t3-i4, p; 38. 

: :;‘p35 A“jButmish^ as the amir of Gwalior j Mirihaj, 

; . Among tlie officers appointed there on its reconquMt Jn 1231, 
thbrd-3S,mb,m«j.ft mentioned, but only, the amir-t-ddd, Kotwal . and the; 

Tyasai, when he held charge of the fortrcMj 
iv/as^.cailcd sAaftncA and not mujti; t&id, p. 240. ' ; 

; S:;-3S' -> hlinhajj'p. 177 and 217; also see Raverty’s note, p. 626, ' 



CHAPTER XII 

THE FIGHTING FORCES 

Contemporary -writers lay great emphasis on 
the need for maintaining a strong and efficient 
army, for a state can never function \vithout a 
coercive instrument.* Originally, the army was, 
perhaps, composed of every able-bodied man who 
immigrated to India, but there soon grew up the 
idea of a division of labour. As the conquerors 
gradually assumed the duties of civil government, 
a functional division of society took place and 
fighting became more or less a profession. 'While 
potentially all Muslims were members of the 
state’s fighting forces, normally, professional sol- 
diers in the state’s employ manned the army. These 
seem to have consisted of four classes ; (i) the regular 
soldiers under the Sultan’s direct control and in 
permanent employment; (ii) the troops perma- 
nently maintained by the pro-vincial governors on 
the same footing as those of the king; (iii) special 
recruits in times of war and expeditions, and (iv) 
volunteers, ordinarily Muslims, who were expected 
to bear their own arms and enrol, for no pay but a 
share in the booty, for participating in what was 
called & jihad. 

Although no direct rcfeience is found to the 
existence, imder the king’s direct control, of what 
may be called a standing anny, sufficient indications 
are yet found to warrant the inference that the 
certral government did possess a body of regular 



THE 

troops.* We kAow ’ very ,' Hitle ; abbut|its 

Thb king’s bodyguard^,^ 
it may, be assumed, ' must have formed 
|i|[i||eus|b;:f^ as a police: 

as 1b.e maintenance of order around 
fliebpefsOnvand for that matter, the court and the 
fhe king was concerned, but also joined 
largely dra^ from the 
ikihg’s ^p slaves, though their leader, the 

a free-bom noble.® Their 
f^liinber naturally depended on the will of the ruler, 
buti it: m have been fairly strong ; the hfuizzi and 

inconsiderable trouble to 


gave no 

ffiuthiifii when he assumed the crown ^ at Delhi. 
;MvImhaj ;seeins to designate the standing army as the 
or qalb-i-suUanit the jandars w?ould 
■i/tibyibuSlyk fbrrh a brigade of the centre army^ 
S'^kieh^ appears tor.:have been always stationed at. : 
if®|lhi$|jn: Mahmud’s reign, this force was occa- 
^jiSidnaily: btQUght out of the city for military exercise, 
:&aiid . 4 parade.®' Whether the garrisons, placed in 
lamppftarit’^ or localities near the .capital 

KSfepi;w etc drawn from this centre army or from the 
lirprovliice in. which they were situated, is a moot r 
b. point;? along with the jan^ars^ wns; 

i^^ifectly unfe management of the ■dfiz~i~didtndU^ 
‘.Cm its recmifnieiit, e^ciene^ ; : 

:ilbBdfpa^&eifri{,vdfr^ h^ .stretlgthis ,un^eertau^; 

':4abie|;itteohtaih^e^^^ cavalry and 
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of the Mamluks, authority over them was necessarily 
limited. In practice, the provincial foice was the muqti’! 
own; details of its maintenance was his own concern 
and the ariz-i-mamalik could exercise little interference, 
The latter’s jurisdiction over them commenced only 
when the specified quota was called up from the 
province; he was then to hold a review of the con- 
tingents sent, check their number and equipment 
by comparing the muster roll of the respective pro- 
vince and to call for explanations for any discrep- 
pancy from the representative of the muqti’s army 
department. The provincial troops were presum- 
ably listed in the ariz-i-mamlik’s army list, but the 
period covered by the Mamluk Sultanate affords no 
instance of the central government’s attempt to 
regulate its number, rate of pay or other incidence 
of its employment and control. Nor is there any 
concrete evidence, as in the reign of Slier Shah Sur, 
of periodical transfer of troops from one province 
to another. 

From the few recorded instances, the provincial 
army however, seems to have been modelled organi- 
zationally on the king’s regular troops. It also 
consisted of a permanent centre corps and also of 
temporary recruits." The muqii's ariz looked after 
its maintenance and pay and through the represen- 
tative stationed at the capital, (the naib-i-ariz), 
presented the contingents.’” The permanently 
employed troops at the centre and in the provinces 
were probably known as the wajhi (regulars), a 
term which, in any case is applied to them during the 
Tughluq period.” 

Reference to special recruits for temporary work 
is not frequent, but recorded instances imply that 





:i&QySdirmr\ - \ 

&^g||[i^{y>i-Sir2y was , direetec!;' :by tiiis ;Hng; . to 7'^'; 
?:dHi^^^fb^drt£ttibn Urging to tihrol 

M ','.1258^, 

|^^ri^J^iTi|>B^liyercd-; a. siinyar lect\irc ‘‘with - . tho; 
ijb^t^bpsrirtmiatin^ warfare and tlie merit; 

;|o|^p^ltmg against the infidels’’.^^ It is perhaps safe 
|fdggh^^^;;that .such recruitments were conimed to 
fMhpms' Even for expeditions against po\v:er- 
-duflfelifelsj , :5uc;]i emergency recniitmcnts were re- 
:y’sOTted-^ Oh‘ his way to Laldmauti, Balban held a 
■ 4 ^pk^m:'‘}viasse' in Awadli and enrolled, it is said, 
;|ahdiit. two , hundred thousand men as archers, 
IpamefSi' and also as horsemen and infantry. In 
rd|mvreas;e,: it reasonable to assume, that not all of , 
^|;fmij^o;-lmhdred thousand men was meant for 
i^edipbaiant work and that a proportion, dpnbdess,. 
vj'caffie trdm non-Muslims. The employment .of 
•7'Hindu^‘;mefcenanes^ for special campaigns should 
|i;Msh?be: ton^dered in this connection; Eaziah, when ^ 
i^sbe marched with her husband Iltuniah to recover 
^dlm;;thmne, ,j. is^ reported to have headed an army- 
'corppoSed- mainly of mercenaries from ! thn ,::|^ 
and^at- tribes , of the Punjabi 

' infprraation is much too , little ^^ .;;tO;,,,thh^^^ 
existence, 'of ..a . reseive volunteer miKfia7.V:|’al^ 
Mndabbirymh^ the rei^V pf :.ljtpthuSh ;':7 



? |;and5yd^;^^^bp\dd^;;present'' 
|;dhn';|^/^’;nnd,Be'5en.rplIedimaj;Sepafafe^^^^ 
the naqib ‘nrumpeteP*.^'* Barani also mehtipiisS 
^jv|^|da^s , of. spI^md^H^'shppl^uif^ 
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horse and joined the regular army.^' In 1259, 
when Hulaku’s envoys were received in Delhij the 
royal army, including the contingents from the 
provinces, numbering about two hundred thousand 
infantry and fifty thousand horsemen, was, for the 
purpose of military display, supplemented by a 
huge number of volunteers from among the citizens 
who appeared in their own arms and horses and 
were drawn up alongside the regulars.” 

There never was any permanent commander-in- 
chief in peace time; the sultan was the supreme 
commander of the defence forces. -The ariz, both 
of the centre and of the province, performed, it must 
be supposed, the duties of a modem war office; 
promotions, training and discipline were also his 
routine function.^^ In the provinces, the muqli 
would be the chief of staff, though Barani suggests 
that the ariz even selected the troops for campaigns.” 
Only once, in the reign of Raziah, we hear of the 
appointment of a naib-i-lashkar, placed presumably 
over the central standing army, to whom the queen 
delegated her command of the fighting forces.” 
The office obviously was a temporary one, and is 
not heard of again after her deposition. The sultans 
-usually led the expeditions in person though the 
conduct of operations was left to specially com- 
missioned officers. 

With the exception of the volunteer militia, the 
soldiers received fixed remuneration either in cash, 
called mawajib, or in assignments, called iyte. The 
standing army of the centre, at least an important 
section of it, was paid in assignment, as is evidenced 
by the case of the Shamsi iqtadars who had been 
given villages in the Doab. Captains and even 



■^iiEx.;FrGktiNG'^Fo^;c^§^^^^ 

pretty ,. oISwk'; were;/;^lsospaM " 

income ;in^^cli4ayigffini^ts";^|^ 


cdH^ii-omt}^ 'revenue- • ''/realis^^.J'ir^ 

peasaiit^Ciiltivators. An instance of , vpayi^,: - troops 

Muds is ■ furnished by iBaibari' whb 
teied m garrison in : , CrDpal^A - 

^ampii> jPatiali/ Bhojpur and JalaU.ai !Ibey: 
tbeir?sustenance from the lands which they were io 

From the nature of poridrtibns 
rhyolved in .^ch foi^ of payment these men were,; 
liipppsedly borne on the army list as hereditary 
|!o|di^.y The bulk of the regular troops, ; howeyer, 
;WiS:;paid iii cash from the (fiwfltt-i-are; irre^lar and 
^mefcenary^ soldiers, it must be supposed, . were 
lalways paid in cash. It is difficult to ascertain 
'Whether individual payments was the rulejr the 
jhhxiefy . of Imadui Mulk to see that no deductions 
!;iwerd made from the soldier’s pay by his. office, staff 
t-yrould' presuppose \ that ' individual cash” .paymeht , 
Vwas ' the normal practice, at least in the . case 
i of the central army. But since, recruitment . does - 
^pt appear ip have been made - singiyp ■ 


the troopleaders, it is doubtful if 'direct' 
Ipajment of ' sffiaiy; was . always, pfacticaffie 
p^nrcd. Alauddin K.halji’s ' brandings • d^^atidns 

||a^':ahd: hiiliyah) m any case,’ 'Weip.i^^igned®? 

ydirrunish the chances of fraud practised by :ltH^ 
yie^efs ;aiid everiymM^^ dra^mg; 'IbldiCTSn^^^^^ 
fdhddb'lhlse fepfesentatibhs; ; 


fvpf yhi^,;» _ _ ^ _ 

;iy|&ipayal|yman-''^ ^o''''prpvide:!^rviiK^ 

md :b^ ':tcep' .-;the.i;iatfe£'?^:i^d5ti^^ 
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capiured in the battle in which he participated; 
this was probably considered a war-bonus. 

Instances from the Mamiuk period throw insuffi- 
cient light on army divisions and their composi- 
tion. Barani mentions amirs in command of fifty, 
hundred and thousand soldiers {amir-i-panjah, sadah^ 
and hazarah)?'^ Amir Khusrau, describing Kaiqu- 
bad’s retinue during his journey to meet his father, 
implies that a malik commanded something like 
twenty thousand soldiers.*® If Bughra Khan’s 
description of the Turkish heirarchy can be taken 
as applying to the army groupings as practised in his 
time in India, it would suggest a unit of ten under a 
sar-i-khail rising by decimal progressions tlirough 
the divisions of sipahsalar, amir and malik to the 
supreme command of a khany Tiiis would not be 
far from what we hear of the army groupings in 
the time of Mohammud b. Toghluq." 

The Adabul Harb gives a description of the battle 
array; on two sides of the qalb or muqaddama (van- 
guard) were drawn up the maisara (left wing) and the 
maimana {right wing), while a picked body of 
troops formed the kkalf or rear, to be throMm in 
battle later, and only as a tactical move or as a last 
resort.*® A special corps, called sariya, (Minhaj 
seems to refer to it under the name of *' is 
also mentioned as being composed of four hundred 
light cavalry, commanded by an amir. It was 
employed for work requiring swift movements and 
for recoimaissance.*® 


NOTES 


J. See Bughra Khan*s advice to Kaiqubad; Barani, p. 102. FaUirc 
Mudflbbir Adabul Harb f. 79a. 
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i. ^ 

- i!>, SeeMiniiaj, p- sis; FaiihrcMudabbir^ p. S 3 . 

. V 3-* Mtiizxuddin of Ghor, was lilmsdf a Sar-i-jandar io Kis brotlver 
Ghiyasuddiii; Minhaj, p. 1 15. 

" " 4,/ Cf. Rmctty’s note on p. 634-35 translation of ihc 
}fasin, wherein he contends tliat "tliis centre was not tiie cenhe dh'ision 
of a cofps d'Afmee under the regular military- organisation stationed at Delhi, 
hut refers to the -contingents which formed the centre of the Delhi forctS 
when in thtfieldj these contingents were fumshed by numerom feudatnrit's.,.. 
■whose fifcfs lay in the imtnediate vicinity of the capital and whose coatin- 
gents could be summoned to the King’s standard at a very shoit notice”. 
This conclusion appears untenable in view of the fact that the polb is 
rdtvajs found associated with the Sultan and Delhi and that whenever 
any provinciai contingent from far or near was required to join it is 
usually mentioned in the account. That the qalb should not he identified 
with the provincial contingents is clearly proved by the fact tliat when^ 
confronting the rebel Kashlu Khan in 1256, B.dban hept his ovm troops 
^and those of Shcr Khan, the Governor of Bhatinda, separate from tlie 
' qulb-i-siiUani and other troops from the capital over whom he placed 
Kashli Khan; Minhaj, p. 308. It is jnconccivahle tliat in normal times 
the king was left with no troops at all. In the same year when Delhi was 
besieged by Kashin and Qutlugh Khan, the citizens prepared for defence 
since *'thc royal troops were absent from the city”; ibid, p. 1224. Barani, 
pp. 57 " 50 , also mentions tlie btcslm-i-qalb v,’hom Balban took with him in 
his expedition against tlic Katchriyas; the hashni-i-hnzrai, mentioned on p. 
ns, also seems to refer to the same force. 

5. The personal slaves of Ruknuddtn Firoz, bandegand-kha:, are said 
■ to have been serving in the qalb when thev deserted him and murdered his 
attendants t Minhaj, p. 183. 

'■ 6. Ibid, p. 225. 

7. dureslu; op. eit. p. 133, however, implies that the garrison, kept 
in the provinces, formed part of the central army; he calls this latter 
Hashin-i-atrafi on what authority, it is not mentioned. 

8. Barani, p. 61. 

9. bee Minhaj, p. 257 - An indication of the numerical strength of the 
provincial troops can probably be had from Barani’s statement that 
Malik Baqbaq, the Muqti of Badaon, possessed four thousand horsemen 
in his “JffgiV” p. 40. 

10. Barani, p. 116; 

11. Sec for example Afif, pp, 296, 369-70. 

t2,' Minhaj, p. 195. 

^ 13. Ibid, p, 310, 

14, ^ Adalut ffarbf f. logh. 

/ 15. p.,86. 

T6, Minhaj, p. 317. 

17. See Adabtil Harb, p. 46-47 for regulations concerning the 
tenance of discipline among the soldiers.^ 

18, p, 6cfi6x. 

^ fi- X 
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ig. Mmbaj, p. 287. 

20. Barani, p, 80. 

21, Ibid, p. 57-5O. 

22- Fp. 35 and 495. 

23* Qyonus-Sadain, p. 

24. Barani, p. 145. 

25. Q.alqashandi ; Subhul Asha, v, pp. 91-92; also Elliot, iU, p. 576. 

26. * f. 1 13-14; it gives an interesting reproduction of thedispositioos of 
Hindu and Muslim bnttlc-forccs. Sec alsdMmhaj, p, lao. 

27. P. 280. 

a8> Adahul Harb, f, 116b. 



; CHAPTER XIII: 

LAW AND THE judiciary ; 

S-iMiiiimstration of justice is one of the kiii^ s 
functions. The chroniclers deal at ^e^ 
aengthrwith tiie Sultan’s responsibiHties for uphoWmg 
Slid "maintaining the Shariah,^ which was ^ the basic 
iSlUn a Muslim-ruled country. But it is obviog, 
iffiStSthe non-Muslim, living in the country, could 
SiS be subjected, at least in their soaal relations, 
ISSthe ' Canon law. Jurists have accordingly re- 
iiguised a practical distinction between what th^ 
;2all tesArii and ghair tashrii law." There coidd be 
hide; doubt that the Muslims in their social and 
j:bersbnd, affairs were guided exclusively by t e 
liiv, but we know practically nothing about the 1^ 
jShichwas applied to the non-Muslim zmmis. ^ 
gSdidnatters as inheritance, sale or transfer oi Ian , 
iiniarriage etc., presumably the customary aw ■was 

lillb^^ed, embqdying,ms it did, the principles pf^he 

^dSbSribal or the sacred Hindu code. ^^e, 
^Irmaple .followed by the Delhi Sultanat<^ at;^riy.^ 
fate, interference with ® rfdCia, , 

ajffairsif thc OTmi. In matrimonial cases for m^c|,r 
^e jiirisdiction/ of the ^Murfim gorf 
;®erfbniwwhen, theparti^s asked 
Sieni^lhe Wa;s toyrccpgnisrf such practices aj ■ 
larded;: yalid , in tlie party’s religioni . 
^wfoHrftb&itUte /offoncejh^ 

;e||||vas' M^oipdet^inanb 

;rfddd’'jin'^dieA^m^fopting;,jas;)the-^|fesltmj®^ 
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is doubtful if the Muslim penal law v^^as applied with 
the same rigour and exactitude as is enjoined by the 
faqih. 

The question is, however, purely speculative so 
far as our period is concerned, for the conquest was 
not so thorough as to affect the social system of 
the native people. Numerous Hindu chiefs were 
allowed to retain their principalities where establish- 
ed legal practice was little disturbed. In the dis- 
tricts directly under Muslim administration, the 
Hindus lived in villages and came in little contact 
with the application of Muslim law. The ancient 
system of local government was hardly touclied by 
conquest and the village or caste panchayel was left 
to carry on its traditional functions so long as they 
did not clash with the qazi's jurisdiction.'’ In crimes 
occuring within the village, the headman 
acted both as the committing and trying magistrate. 
A hint to the appointment of Hindu officers, pre- 
sumably for administering justice and maintaining 
order among the natives, is contained in a passage 
of the Tajul Maasir, where, in describing Aibak’s 
conquest and settlement of Asni in 1193, Hasan 
Nizami refers to his posting of “Ranahs” in every 
side for the administration of the people and the 
territory.’ To leave the newly conquered territory 
for the time being under native officers and to re- 
cognise the established customs was the only natural 
course to adopt, and was even resorted to by the 
Arabs in Sind.’ Barani mentions a body of 
conventional and customary law, which he calls 
zabitah, followed by the government in dealing with 
the Hindu subjects.’ 

A Muslim king is not only expected to provide 
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for the dispensation of justice but also to hear and 
decide cases The king therefore tried 

both original and appeal cases, for he was the 
highest court of justice.^! In cases arising out of 
the violation or application of the religious side of 
of tiie Shariah^ he was assisted b^' the mufti and the 
sadnis~sudu7 %vhile in cases of a secular nature he 
sat with the qaziul-quzat (chief justice) . He also held 
summary trial of criminal offences 

Unlike other branches of government, the judi- 
ciary from the very beginning appears to have been 
a centralised department. The Sultan himself 
appointed qazis to different provinces and localities, 
doubtless on the recommendation of the qaziul- 
quzat}^ He is also known to have controlled the 
ap])ointment of the amh-i-dad of the principal cities 
and also to have issued orders for their dismissal 
and Iransfcr.^^ The muqii was expected to enforce 
the qaS s decision wffen necessary.^® 

Below the king, the qaziul-quzat was tlic highest 
judicial officer. He lived at the capital and decided 
cases in collaboration with the amir-i-dad. Minhaj 
-i-Siraj who held the office on three occasions, rvas 
also the head of the ecclesiastical department and 
w'as generally knowm by tliis latter office, namely, 
the sadr-i-jahan,^^ w'hich seems to have always been 
held thereafter by the qaziul-quzatP The two 
offices, hotvever, were kept separate, and Minhaj 
always mentions them separately.^® The qaziul- 
quzat onl-y supervised and controlled the lower judges 
in tire provinces and also heard appeals; as an appel- 
late judge he probably sdt with the king. No detail 
of ar.y case, decided by him Iras however come 
down, m Its; it is perhaps reasonable to suppose that 
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he was assisted by a mufti {legal interpreter). A 
later account ascribes to Minhaj the legalisation of 
‘Sima' (religious music) to which objection was raised 
by the orthodox ulemaP This, however, must 
have been done in his capacity as the sadrus-sudur. 
If we could argue back from the instances of 
Khalji and Tughluq periods,**^ the chief qa^i would 
also appear to be the sultan’s legal advisor in all 
matters of the Shariah, both religious and secular. 
In addition to the post of the qaziul-quzat and the 
sadrus-sudur, Minhaj also held the post of chief hhatib 
and was for sometime, the qazi of Gwalior.®* 

Among judicial officers in a large city like 
Delhi, besides a number of qazis dealing with cases 
coming under the purview of the tashrii law, we hear 
also of tlie amir-i-dad laterly known as dadbak. He, 
it seems, was the chief city magistrate, for his desig- 
nation suggests his association with the detection and 
redress of crimes. He apprehended criminals and 
also tried cases with the assistance of the qazi. His 
court, called the masnad-i-mazalim wa adlf^ closely 
corresponds to the diwan-i-mazalim of the Abbaside 
government of Baghdad and also, in some respects, 
to the wilayatul-mazalim of al-Mawardi.” The 
latter assigns to him such functions as checking the 
arbitrary exaction of taxes, supervising and control- 
ling the amins (officers incharge of surveying and 
keeping a register of Muslim property). He was 
also to see that the head of every department 
dealt fairly and uninterfeiingly with the employees. 
It is not certain if the amir-i-dad of Delhi also per- 
formed these functions. Minhaj has the following 
statement to make respecting the amir-i-dad with 
whom he worked for several years. “It must be 
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about eighteen years since the masmdA’mazalim 
lua Gill has been adorned by his (Saifuddin Ajami) 
dignity, and during the whole period he had fol- 
lowed, the path of justice and equity and has been 
obedient to the Shariah, The writer of this work, 

' upon two occasions, for nearly eight years, is seated 
f on the same bench with that just malik... in the 
capital city; and the author has seen that the whole 
of his acts, procedure and expositions have been 
conformable with faith and sunmh. By the dignity 
of Iris punishment and the majesty of his justice, 
the multitude of contumacious persons round about 
"the capital and the gangs of evil doers and robbers, 
having drawn back the hand of violence... are quies- 
cent in the court of fear and terror’*.®* The 
amif’-i-dad would thus appear to be a judge of cri- 
minal cases and also charged with punishing con- 
victed Ciiminals. His was also possibly a tribunal 
for trying officers accused of oppression and mal- 
practices. He also enforced the qazi’G decisions and 
helped the muhtasih in applying his regulations.^ 
The amir-i-dad had his provincial representatives and 
and, as their head, was called the amir-i-dad4~mamalik,^^ 
He had also an assistant, called naibA-dadbak.^^ 

In towns, the police work was the responsibility 
of the kotwal who maintained law and order and 
even helped in military defence. Originally he was 
a military officer, the commandant of the fortified 
town, but with the expansion of civil administration 
ae gradually became mainly a police officer. He 
dad undoubtedly a police force under him but we do 
adthear of anything like the Skurtah of the Abbasides; 
ivhether the city constables were called guzarban 
as in the Mughal period, the chronicle gives us tm 
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indication. Another officer, doing something of 
the police work by supervising the markets, checking 
dishonest dealings and enforcing price regulations 
and punishing hoarders and profiteers, was called 
the rais-i-bazar}^ His duties would require the 
assistance of a staff to go round the markets and 
inflict summary punishment. An important officer 
having also sometliing to do with the enforcement 
of law and order M'as the muhtasibP He was 
primarily a member of the judicial staff and 
acted as a kind of prosecutor in offences against 
religious law. But he was also to supendse 
the markets, check weights and measures and- 
punish adulteration of food-stuffs and the sale of 
wine. Writers of legal treatises ascribe to him 
duties corresponding to those of a modern inspector 
of educational institutions and also such municipal 
work as sanitation and maintenance of loads. 
He was empowered to inflict summary punishment 
ivith the help of his subordinate staff.“^ He wa,s, 
however, no judge, and cases requiring exposition 
of law or the ascertainment of fact had to be taken 
to the qaz'i. The muhtasib' s was a separate organiza- 
tion, though allied to that of the qaziul-quzal who 
almost invariably, was also the chief muhtasib. 
From Firoz Tughluq’s reference to a tax called 
ihtisabi, the officer seems to have been entitled to a 
fee which probably went to pay for his remunera- 
tion.®® 

A separate judicial organization existed for the 
army. In military camps a qazi-i-lashkar was 
appointed who possibly administered some sort 
of martial law. This office had became very im- 
portant in Barani’s time and only able and 
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k nietiiher , of ; the.; liiiHt^; '<ipuf .- ; 
||^S;^^j|iaps ■ aynorihal .practice.; -'v.'''- .•; ,■; ■ 

^tnethbef s ; of the judicial serwces ^ aU: tecCwed< 
^If^dneratiou. The payment howeverj seems; to 
;t;:haye: Been, made at least in the case of the liigher. 
;oMcer|!, not in cash but in revenue assignment?® 
^Trorh ./Minhaj’s account of the amk-'i-dad, Saifuddin 
Ajami -quoted above, it appears that the revenue 
':ofv;sotne specified iqtas was permanently attached to 
tins office. Such however were changed from 
time to. time; Saifuddin was allowed the feyenue 
;.in: '.succession, of Pulwal, Kamah, Baran, Kasra(?) 
;atid again of Baran, in Mahmud’s feign?” It is 
'probable that the qazhl-quzat was also paid in this 
;niai.aier. 

,y . IVIiahaj has an interesting passage which throws ' 
some light on the court procedm'e. Spealdng about 
Baifuddin he remarks. “During this period siirce ' 
he has been the amir-kdad of the kingdom of Delhi, 
the customary fees at the rate of ten of fifteen! 
;p.ef cent. which other cliief justices before 'him, have 
imposed, he has not extorted, nor 'has . .h6 had! 
:any;. concern with such, neither ' has he . considered 
such to be right”.®’ This fee seCms identical with y 

Firoz Tugluq cqnsidered.;:as,illegal ■ 

; and forhia an event ^vluch ’ Would imply ; 

its!condnuanCe/as, a .normal practicCi^/!.: -'?^ 

,:y--'ri-£hyani>Jf.‘ 43 }^^^ Fatdw(i‘i~Jnhmi(m,, L;y\si/^ 'j ; .y'.','' . 
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suggests, on no specified authority, that Puiulits and Brahmins assisted the 
^azi in deciding cases involving Hindtt personal law. See also Ahmad ; 
Admi^roHon Justice in Medievfti IndiOt p. 115. 

4. Baiiile t cp. at. p. 178-79. 

5. 'Rahim : Muhamnedan Jurisprudeme, p. 59. 

6. The Hanafi school of la'.v recognises such non-MuslTm judges to 
try cases among the zwvniSf though the government is not hrid bound to 
enforce their decisions. See al-Mawardi : op, cit, p. 62. 

7. 1 lajb. 

8. See Qiuhnema : Elliot, i, pp. x6o, i82»x85. 

9. FdexDa^uJahendarit f. laSa. 

10. Narush, pp. 11 and 40. 

It. Borani, p. 40, menUom Balban*s practice of hearing and deciding 
cases himsdr.- 

12. Sec Sicnd Anjatt f. 189 b, for a case of this nature tried by 
Xltutmish with the assistance of the ecclesiastics. See also Barani, 
p. 40-41. 

'-13. Minhaj, p, 175. 

14. Ibidj pp. 176, 213, and 214, See f. xo8b, 

for an jnirtnnce of the Sultan c\’en appointing the qazi t f an obscure little 
tovm named Kotht-wala, near Multan. 

15. See S^txsci P(amck, p. 38, for the rclatioa of the qazi with the local 
governor. 

x6. MInhsOf P< S19. 

17. See Barani's list of the grandees of the realm before the account 
of verry Sultan. 

18. E’.g. pp. 195, 215, 220. 

19. Abdul Huq; Akkhond Akhiar^ or, 221, f. 37a. 

so. Barani, p. 293, for Alauddin*s asking for the opinion of qazi Mughi- 
ttddin respecting his governmental measures. See also Afif, p. 129, for 
a rimilflr question by Firos Toghluq to the qazi respecting his right to 
levy a water tax. 

2r. Minhaj, pp. 193 and 223. 

22. ihidt p. 275. 

23. Ahkanm^Sultaniyahf ji. Sec also pp. 28-30 where 

dnular durits are prescribed for the qazi, 

24. Minhaj, p. 275; Ravcrty*5 translatioa p. 789. 

25. Qpreshi J op, cii, p. 153, citing Fakhre Mudabbir: Adahil Harht states 
th^ the erdr-i-di^ also controlled the kotwal and the muhicsib. The chroni- 
cles at least do not conUun this suggestion. 

sS, Tejtd Massir, f. 67b, and 178; Minhaj, pp. 175, 276. 

27. Barani, p. 24, 

28. Adabtd Herb, f. 47a; Barani, p. 34. 

29. Baiani, p. 73. 

30. The radJasib's multifarious duties, municipal, religious and pdlce, 
fire clearly set forth in Ibnul Ukhuua; Maalirmti f^bafi Ahktanil Htsbe, as 
nth century treatise, edited with as abridged translation, by Levy, 
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CHAPTER XrV 

FINANCE AND CURRENCY 

Mention of fiscal affairs in the contemporary' 
accounts is extremely rare. It is undoubted, how- 
ever, that the four ’ taxes allowed by the Shariah 
furnished the Sultanate’s basic income. These 
were: (i) the tax on - agricultural produce, called 
hharaj and ushr;^ (ii) poll-tax on the zhnmis called 
jaziah; (hi) 1/5 of the booty captured in battle 
from tlic infidels, called Khums, and (iv) income-tax 
on the Muslims, called .taAat. The last item, although 
collected by the state, could be spent only on certain 
specified items.^ In the land revenue the distinc- 
tion between kharaj and ushr, — the latter being 
a tax of i/ioth of the produce of land held by a 
Muslim or watered by natural means, — could not be 
maintained when non-Muslims began to accept 
Islam in large numbers and were allowed to retain 
their lands, so that, at an early date in the histoiy 
of Islam, the kharaj had come to be applied both on 
Muslim and non-Muslim holders.® Further, it is 
doubtful if these taxes were realised in India with 
the same scrupulous regard to the legal rules as is 
expected; under the Mamluk sultans, at any rate, 
the land revenue is almost always referred to as the 
kharaj. Aibak, on his accession, is reported to h.u'c 
reintroduced the distinction between andiw/n, 

for on tlic property {milk) of the Muslim citi/eriS of 
Lahore he fixed the tax at i/io and in some cases 
even 1/20, instead of the existing 1/5, which the 
narrator considered illegal.' Biit later instances 
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do not prdvdj' ^its^'contihu^^ . application,; Barai^. 
,;t|c.drds|tfe ori the land of one 

feign.® Even the 
fche^lih. of i^tes, . 'as the law^'^ers, was 

■npfjahv^shdferod toy, as is ^ evident from Balbah’s 
;adinGO;tO;^ adopt the middle course 

i^^txac 0 Lg:-.kMrq; &din! the subjects and hot to take 
hOd'&uc& dr^ too HttlO frd^ them.”® Obviously, expe- 
.dienOy twas .the sole criterion; Alauddin ^IChalji’s 
hfefdhhs/ in the matter of land revenue with a view 

and fill Ins tfeasuiy b>^ fixing 
hlle=.: state-demand at 1/2 of the -gross produce, are 
'.weihkhdwn.. This ; i/z<zf<y , was collected by the 
'Eing'S diwan-i-wazarat directly from the peasants 
i'Gniy in the In the provinces, the 

, revenue department supervised the colleC- 
i tioii and rendered an account together, with the 
■surplus to the central exchequer. With this revenue 
"shoidd also be classed; amount realised as tribute 
dfom tlie; vassal rulers, y/hich wakin reality only ; a 
composition for the kharcg realised' from the peasants 
^ the state concerned.!:, y' y . ; ,V ; ' h 


Curiously enough, - the; pariierhchrbnid 
I'all; mention of the imporitidh of Oh t cphqm 
htyed Jr ilriindus.® This need , f ;hOt; hdweyeh'^^^ 

:r that The poll-tax; was .hot leviedyyhutijhherh 
jjgdodyreasons to beheve; that t-thh 
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the reign of Firoz Tughluq who records his services 
to Islam and the Shariah, in, among other acts, 
realising the jaziah from the Brahmins who had 
liitherto been exempted from this tax.“ He also 
talks of his having abolisjied the jaziak on those who 
embraced IslaiD as a mark of special favour, winch 
would suggest that even Muslim converts before 
him were reqired to pay this tax." 

In the realisation of the khum also, similar 
departure from the rules of law are noticeable. 
This is proved, again, by Firoz Tughluq’s remarks 
that before him the government practice in Delhi 
was to retain 4/5 of the booty {ghanimah) and distri- 
bute only 1/5 to the participating soldiers, which 
was just the reverse of what the law prescribes.^® 
In 1259, Ulugh Khan returned from the Mewati 
expedition with, among others, sixty' bags each 
containing 30,000 fankahs, captured from the rebels, 
all of wliich was conveyed to the treasury.®^ The 
state appropriated the spoils taken even from 
Muslim opponents. Qubachah’s treasures were 
all appropriated for the treasury by the victorious 
wazir of Dtutmish; Balban also confiscated the rebel 
Tughril’s treasure.®' In the 13th century, when 
expeditions and raids were the order of the day, this 
items must have brought in enormous wealth; in 
1233 Malik Tayassd’s raid into Ghandella and Jaja- 
pella territories yielded, in the 1/5 alone, something 
like twenty five lakh tankahsy 

No clear evidence has come dorvn to us to show 
the manner in which the zakat was collected; in fact, 
there is hardly any mention of it in the contemporary 
v/ritings. Its highly religious character and the 
forbidding specifications as to its disbursement,®’ raise 



i^fluspi^ibn/that at .leasfeitt: ;tilie ^anijl^\./s 

l^oar ' ‘+X^4^o ' , ^Xf 



;;|ii*5vides tke earliest records of its collectibxi.^® It 
>may’:h^^ been, collected wliene\rer 'possible to. 
defray,, the cost of the religious endowments and 
penMon to. the ulema and of the ecclesiastical estab- 
.ilishmehts. .Early in Muhammud Tughlnq’s reign, 
mention is found of aduty collected oit tbe , .merchan- 
dise crossing the frontier at a rate calculated on the 
ibasis . of It was in effect; only a customs 

"duty and most probably credited. lo the general 
.^,reVenues, That the income from this source was 
v.ineant to be so treated is evident from the fact 
. that it was levied on non-Muslims also for whom the 
^rate was doubled.^® 

existence of transit duties and tolls is in- 
dicated in the narrative of Balban’s envoy journey-, 
ing to Baniyan who carried a number .of slaves for . 

■ defraying, out of their . sale-proceeds, his expen- 
ses.« There must have been other , ./taxes also; ^ 

■ those abolished by Firoz Tughluq naust^baye beeii, 
i In one form or another, part of . the ;,;,;Siiltanate^s 
/ normal income^® The Shariah allows ^ the ruler 
y/to claim ail underground treasure and./b^es* . The 
. .dmir-i~bahr'S: duties pf obabiy includ^ Jdfo^collection 

; ypf foriy <foes. pif/die I- 

Vei^, Jhde- c% be.'^d^^ ;rCsgeGdi^/5l^hce' ^ . 
I )hi,inistratiqh to :what- been smd /dbovd/^ 

-i-wMarat , ^ ’ 

; ^coihd/ aerp^;: 
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generally used. As the government was controlled 
by the sultan’s household establishment, the public 
revenue could be squandered in the pursuit of his 
pleasure; for there does not appear, as yet^ the 
existence of a privy purse for the Idng. Ruknuddifi 
Firoz emptied the treasury on the caterers of plea- 
sure; Kaiqubad, after his return from Awadh, is 
said to have spent all the surplus revenues, so 
assiduously collected by Nizamuddin, on his danc- 
ing girls.®* 

Regarding tlie Mamluk coinage the masterly 
studies of Edward Thomas and Nelson Wright 
must remain works of lasting value. All that can 
be done here is to give a summary of their investi- 
gations and discuss, a few incidental points. 

As Thomas remarked, the Turkish conquerors 
did not at once introduce a new monetary system, 
but adapted the existing one to their use. The 
older currency of mixed metal, known :is dehiiwala, 
was continued %\ith variations that were slow and 
v'ery gradual. The design and device of the 
Hindu coin were retained, more or less, uniformly 
on the Muslim currency issues. It was Balban, 
more than sixty years after the conquest of Dellii, 
who finally replaced the Hindu devdee of the 
“bull and horseman” with the sovereign’s name 
inscribed hi Devanagri characters.®® In the 
early years of the occupation, this mixed metal 
dehiiwala was therefore the ordinary money. 
Minhaj, however, almost always uses the term 
jital, the new name which, some years later, came 
to be applied to a debased adaptation of the dehli- 
walaP This jital henceforth became the normal 
billon issue and tlie dehiiwala went out of use. Pieces 



of thiixfype ;>verc by. Y^kl^uz . and,' ;&^ 

-dai'iiag their brief inile in Indiai?’^: ' 
;35'5i^Iii ‘g 61 d coinage also, distinctive features of the ' 
■ne^fr^gime did not become regular' until the .reign 
gibJf,;}Mahmud. Of the three hnonm . pieces : of 
'j^ui^zuddin two are mere imitations of the Gaha- 
vdavain issues, with even the figure of the goddess 
; Ilakshiiii reproduced exactly, the only identifying 
, 'element being the sovereign’s name inscribed in 
: Indian characters'^ Even the tliird one, a unique 
;;'plec.e and obviously based on the Islamic dinar 
: %pe current in his northern dominions^'^ and meant 
td be a commemorative issue, bears a 
)^agri legend and the figure of a horsemanj much 
i,:in ■ the tradition of . the Chauhana coins.®® Gold 
; pieces of this latter type were struck by Iltutrnish 

- in 608, 614, and 616, but except the Arabic legend, 
the kalimah and the caliph’s names, they bear little 

. resemblance to the Ghazni dinar . Presumably 
. because of the lack of a weight standard for wliich 
the native silver currency does not appear to have 
-.■supplied a recognised model, the gold coin did .;not 
?^ecome regular until half a century .later®®, yv'henj , 
thet silver coinage having in the meantime " come , 
« mto general use, it became possible to fit the gold; 
:V;/^iece into the currency schemie. . ; 

;^;:>t;'Thc copper issues of the period also ; roiii^ly ^ 
t|cbrttespond to the weight standard, - of ■ theil pldc^'^ 
;fJdeiiUipala ;®® they ..^em. . to ; have"; ; been; 

[ti.b.' b^i the iutrpd^ 

; age thb' is . ednsiderebbs rmaxi^g^ 
the combencenieht . ; of - ilndp-Muriiinb-i.-.b^ 

- . system btT'bb r:',pdtn,l:| -^e f -andestpr;.;^ j^jm'd^ern^. : 
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rupee, was the tankah, an Indian term indicating a 
weight of silver, wliose earliest use to signify a 
currency piece is found in a bilingual silver dirham 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, struck at Mahmudpur 
(Lahore) in 1027.=® But the Delhi fankah was 
not a dirham to whicli, except in form and 
legend, it bore no intrinsic relationship. For, what 
made the tankah exclusively Indian, is, besides the 
name, the weight standard wliich, as Thomas had 
shown, followed the indigenous practice. The 
Mamluk tankah, meant to be divisible by the ^2-rati 
purana, to which weight the older dahliwala appro- 
ximated, was planned to contain i tola or 96 ratis 
of silver, tliis being equal, according to Messrs 
Wright and Nevill, not to 175 as Thomas thought, 
but to 172.8 grains. The subsequent gold tankah also 
was adjusted to this standard weight, of wliich Muiz- 
zuddin’s above mentioned Indian dinar was perhaps 
an anticipation. 

With the adoption of the Arabic legend, doubt- 
less borrowed from the dinar, including tlie kalimah 
and the sovereign’s titles, the tankah became the 
standard monetaiy unit of the Delhi Sultanate. 
The inclusion of the reigning Caliph’s name on 
the obverse completed the experimental- process, 
which, judging from the published specimens. 
Was begun as early as 614/1217.’* The first appear- 
ance of the Caliph’s name on the obverse of a clearly 
dated coin, hitherto containing^ only the kalimah, 
was on the issue of 622/1225, which also contains an 
elaboration of the sultan’s title indicating his closer 
association with the “commander of the Faithful”.” 
From 628/1230-1, appears the name of the Caliph 
al-Mustansir, for in that year Iltutmish received 






, iny^titiire^ -jiiL; Gyent;.^ost.:pt^:Cr 
pii^;^connnei^^ tlie unx 3 ,^(i , iasue ;^^^ 

w^fe^/ bixly^ and the Galipit^ nanoxe.®®/;-; 

is^^legei^ that, was thus finally -evolved, is vepre*t: 
^^edv hy > No. 31 of Thomas which, , with slight;: , 
I'lyariatiohs,; coim^ to be the model;, of his sue-; 
fi;^pss^s. tarikah, ... 

'fNvy In. tracing the evolution of the ia?ikah IthomaSj 
and;: also Wright, seem to have confined themselves 
to; 'the Delhi series, thus taking no notice of the 
contributions of the Bengal mint. The .silver 


issues of Ghiyasuddin Iwaz, king of Lakhnauti,; 
dhted in 616/1219, on the other hand, bear close 
Resemblance, in design and form of the legend, ; to 
•iltutinish’s final piece of 632/1234.®” His subse/ 
queiit issues, notably those of 619/1221,. and 620/, 

; 1.222, not only include the Caliph al-Nasir’s nanie, 
hut also approximate in weight to Ihe . i7:2-gfa3hs 
standard.^” They contain, in addition . to -Iwaz:^;, 


^.expanded sovereign titles, also date of the month ' 
arid year,— -a singular feature, which .'. ThprhasR 
interpreted as a commemoration of his ^receipt; pf 
ihyestiture from the Galiph.^^ . ^ .vV.. 

■/;^:'RTo , Ilbitmish however, should belong the s-oley 
hRedit di" absorbing the existing billon pieces,- undeb, 
the new , name, of jital, as a lower , dehbnunatipnal- 
bpin to whose weight-scheme, as , . has : been : pbtpd, . 
y^^t, xht tankah was adjusted. . llie JUd^sye^f: 
i^hhberately , to have been . given . a / kmrehiR-siiyhr " 
iCbnfent thah. its older model; an /assay. .pfilRcmidR 
^ecihi€^k--;nevealed/ approximately :,^hmkipri2y 
:ra//||ihsilv^ drhtead ' of.;;the . 7.8. ^gThins/pf-Rheifil^i 

.its! y'ihtrin|ife;i^value/j 

j:h^e /gbye^ 
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tankah. On the evidence of an assay carried out 
by ThomaSj Wright and Nevill thought 2.jital was 
valued at i/i2th of a tankah This they have 
subsequently modified in favour of 1/48, which was, 
in any case, the jitaVs exchange value in north 
India towards the end of the 13th century.** On 
this vic^v, the small silver pieces of Mahmud,“ 
Balban,*' and Kaiqubad," with an average weight 
of 14.4 grains and called masha by Wright, would 
have the same value as four jitals-, they might, in 
fact have been intended for a iour-jital piece. 
From Balban’s reign appear a series of bilingual 
mixed metal pieces whose silver content, being 
less than that of a dehliwala, but mon' than that of 
Vijital, was probably meant to give it an interme- 
diate place in the monetary scale. Wright sug- 
gests that its token value represented a Uvo-jital 
piece or 1/24 of a tankah.*^ It would thus not only 
lit into, but would also furnish corroborative evi- 
dence of, the 48-jital tankah scheme. Iltutmish’s 
billon currency furnishes an example of what 
Wright thinks is a xYircc-jital piece, i.e. i/i6th of a 
tankah, the ancestor of the modern annad^ The 
same value is also indicated by one of Kaiqubad’s 
jitals wliich, containing an average of 8 grains 
silver per coin seems to have been meant for the 
token value of i/i6th of a tankah^'^ 

About the exact value of the copper coin in 
relation to jital and the tankah, our knowledge is 
largely inferential. In the first place, we do not 
.know Its exact denomination; some of them, as 
noted earlier, bear the inscription ‘adl’ , but tliis 
term is found subsequently in billon and silver 
issues also.'* Shahabuddin Abbas, writing early 



ffi;|iiep^& andr r^rring to- MdHami^^ 

fefegiduq calls his copper coins i/a^ 

feM'Of he addSj excliahged Ibir a jiiaU^. In 

theisgcbnd place the actual weight of the coppOr 
is|h^5 - which varies from 71 to 12 grains,®® does ttot 
liirh us any clue as to their intrinsic proportional 
value. On the other hand if Messrs Wright and 
Newll are right in holding as they do, that the 
exchange value of copper to silver was 80:1 (that 
is^ 288 grains of copper exchanged for a jitai con- 
tainmg 3.6 grains or 2 rdtis of silver then, the 
iat^sic value of the copper coin calculated in 
silver, would determine its relation to the higher 
cpins in Delhi transactions. A coia containing 
■14.4 grains of silver, for example, would thus 
exchange for 16 copper pieces of 72 grains each, 
had for 96, in the case of the smaller issues of 12 
■grains each. In other words, four 72-grains copper*; 
;coins would be equivalent to one jitai and would 
thus accord with Shahabuddin’s statement respectmg 
;the exchange value of the fals, thus showing ithai 
there was little fluctuation in the value of the 
: currency pieces from the 13th century. ' - 

; adls are however found s to 

. Jweigh as little as 8 grains ; these, according to Wright, , 
cduld -have borne no token relationslup with;; the 
: rougher coins, they being valued at their •Unstrinsic , 
i.me^lUc worth. A cleissification of the^ Weight^^ 

A the different copper issues may lead tff the^ 4^ 

; bf; ;a -sub-divisional gradation sinular is > 

;i|^hd;in.; the-bilver; tankah: Sotnd iqfl^thesirbcbrd^ 
;;:^echhe& weighing 49,:36,^24r 'iSfahdjSi^i^hihs®; 

l^w^d^^iMeed/ to fallb rea^y rintp.'^a^sii^ 
f^ioaai;|ci^i^^bf#/3^;t/2iii'^i:i;i/4^ 
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72-grains (40 rail) copper fab. In silver, the 
existence of such a gradation is proved by the 
small pieces of Iltutmish, Mahmud, Balban and 
Kaiqubad.^^ The variations in their weight can 
easily be classified, according to the revised 172- 
grains iankah standard, into 86.4, 57.6, 28.8, and 
14.4 grains. This would give them a value of 
i/Sj i/6 and 1/12 respectively of the iankah. 
A similar gradation in the gold coin is also indicated 
by the discovery of a gold piece of Mubarak Khalji 
weighing 55.7 grains." On the basis of Nevill 
and Wright’s conclusion that the ratio of gold to 
silver was i/io, a gold iankah (iankah-i-ialai) -wonld 
exchange for ten silver pieces of equal weight. 

Earlier coins bear no mint name; two of 
Muizzuddin’s copper issues, however, seem to 
indicate their place of origin but the reading is 
doubtful.” Iltutmish appears to have started the 
practice of inscribing the mint name on his iankah. 
One of his rare silver coins bears the vague name 
of Biladul Hind;” another, dated Si6jj2ig, has 
been rc.id as mentioning Gour, but the word looks 
mortf like Nagaur.” The earliest appearance of 
Delhi as a mint is on a iankah of 628/1230-1.'“ 
TliC reading of Lakhnauti on another of his silver 
pieces, dated 633/1235, is however, disputable.® 
A suppositious copper issue of the same monarch 
bears the name of Multan.'“ The earliest un- 
doubted mention of Lakhnauti occurs in a iankah 
of Raziah,*^ dated 634.11236. Balban seems to 
have established a ninnber of new mints ; one of his 
copper pieces was minted at the 'Khiita' Sultanpur.** 
A silver iankah of his mentions a mint which has 
been tentatively read as ^Khiila' Alwar." 



: It was ^ skilMly incoi^ 

|M^Iid^^ ;Cweig^ and made large. <:dn>^ 

|cesswnsvtp- ;t^ people’s notions and dronnst^ces. 

^ of the Delhi financiers 

;r|t ;w^ that the relative value of the 

?curreh^^: v remained steady throughput the 

^ent^i ^The following table, summarising the 
ippint^ diseussed above,, will show that the silver 
Ito^^vWas the central coin which ruled all c^er 
i^itietal : denominations, although, as Nevill and 
i^i^right point out, the monetary standard Was 
i'-tri-metallic, the intrinsic metal value of the pieces 

‘.V 'A • 1. ' 1 - * , ■ ; - • ,4 . • . « • ■ 4 . t ■% . * 


i2i ;36-gr, copper pieces =i fals or adl 
-^. jfdis = I billon Ji/a/ 

i 0 j jit<xl , silver of 1 72.8 gr. 

i,p,.silvcr =i gold iankah 

^ i silver iankah <=2, 86 '^-gr, ^-tankah pieces 
V / ==3, 57*8-gr. four-mfli-/fc jcoins 

■ - ==6, double»-OTdjAfl^ v./- 


= 12, mashas (14*4; gn silver)-’ 
= 16, ' three-J / tal pieces . • : : 
^24, douhle-jifals ^ ;;'4: 
=.ig2, fais / ; ;; ^ 

=288, 48-gr.G0pper:<emn^;tf;g 
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3. Erjyebp^dia of IsJam, article on KkaraJi also al-Mawardil 
AWumuisSuItmiyahf p. 138. 

4* FaUbrc Mudabbir t TcrflfcA, pp. 93-34. 

5. Barani, p. 194. 

6. Barani, p. xoo. 

7. Tiic Persian word ptshkashy used in the sense of a nominal tribute 
and present by writers in tlic Mughal period, is not found in the early 
chrcmiclcs where tJjc words kkarej and maJgtauiTi arc used in connection ^rilh 
the submission of the Hindu princes; sec c.g,^ Tajul MaasiTf ff. 469, 2553; 
ioe also Ijaz-i-Kkusravt, p. 41 6a. 

8. Among works ratten in India it is mentioned first in the Adabul 
Harb f. J57b-i58a but the term is evidently used to denote taxes Icw'cd 
both on the Hindu and Muslim peoples. 

9. Juwaini, writing towards the end of the J3th century, uses both 
jeziah and khcraj to mean tribute; ii, p. 89. Barani, also on two occasions, 
calls the land revenue JazicA; p. 574. 

to. Borani, p. 218. 

tx. Afif ; op. p. 38. Even Firoa did not impose tl»c customary' four 
rates of the tax as described in the Adabul Harbt f. 158a. C/I Afif's details 
of riro2*s tax; p. 383. 

X2. Fuiuhat^i-Firozshahit ed, Rashid, p. 16. 

13. Jbidf f. 300b; Rashid, p. 6, 

14. Minhaj, p. 315. 

15. Elliot; ii, p* r42. Barani, p. 92,. 

x6. Minhaj, p. 240. 

JT- See Aphides; pp. for details of the regrulations, 

18. The Fiqh 4 ^FtT 07 jhaht, an anonymously compiled work on legal 
pmcCices in Firoz Tugliluq’s lime, mentions a separate treasury for the 
zdcot; cited in Qureshi; p. 93. But it is not mentioned in his Fatuket, 

ig. Ibn Battuta ; Kxtabur Rahla, Dcf. Sang, iii, p. 112-113. 

20. Sec Aghnides : op. cit. p. 318. 

21. Minhaj, p. 321. 

22. For these taxes sec Qdfcshi ; p. 228-9; bixcs of a similar 
nature are to be found in Afif; pp. 374-77- 

23. Minhaj, p. 182. 

24. Idem; Barani, p. 164. 

25. Only one billon issue of Balban has been found ip bear the older 
device; JASBt 1894, p. 64, no. x, 

26. Thomas’s view that the jtlal was merely a continuation of the 
dehUwah, has been found to require modification, since the jUal contained 
a leaser amount of silver .md was possibly intended to have a lower 
exchange value; sec Wright, p. 72-73* Fm the jitol in Central Asia, see 
JASB 1924, p. N. 33. 

27. Wright, p. 90; Rodgers p. 42, 

28. Thomas; ChroaieU, p. in-20; Wright, p. 6, nos. 4 and 5, 

29. See Lane Poole : BMC, no. 6, for the northern dinar. 

30. Wxight, p. 6, no. 3a. 
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E,. ;' and ,49 &. Apar^ ir<>m these- . Gitaiihana ’ 
^iS'aUiwi'iIitesegoldrcoiris'.weig whereas the Ghnzht dinars . 

p.' aiOj for a-gold coin, originally ascribed, to Razihli, 

: BhVHVhiiphAyas}Ialayfou'nd to' b'c a forgetl issue; ’ 

;;';;;^;33l5^;!rhe'.conMentionaI weight of ss-rati or rd grains was the ideal to 
A^|)ichS^,tn;thc Mvislirn ,and. billon issues' aimed at; 

' Fw variations' of weight in both tlie 

liintln': anebW pieces see Sttfip. CClM, i, p. Gr-Go; ii, pp. 

;5:y^'||;‘.^;'Si:e AVnght for 'such copper coins hearing on the reverse the word 

?v'V^S5''' ;iYh^ : . Chronicle, pp. 47-48. 

■^V‘*r?ght, pr iC, no. 49H. 

17,, no, 49L. 

'‘Thortias : Chronicle No. 28; Wright, p. 18, No. 50 c. 

(N.S.) , vi, p. 352, no. 4^ see also Wright, p. 20, no. 51. 

: iif p. 145, no. g. 

P* SG/* .same month is repeated ■ 

,iin;;tl!e~issVie pf.Gt?, Gtg and 620 indicating an antdversary, makes the 
■{iuppodUbh aitnbsVa certainty. The month i.s Rain II-, one issue is dated 
j;2p!ly;/f^jWi//:- ’I’he jsstic of 6t6 i.s dated iglh Sn/ar, while thatof 621 men- 
|ti6%'i7ri>4/}ii 7/,yr/;, how -vvi, pt, ii, p. 243-252, where 

■'^,ft>feas’siinterjprctation is disputed but no SAatisfactory explanation of the 
•:datrs','w given'.'-; .\ ' 
n|p^;:s^ngH^^pi 7J-73, 

;;r.v «,43r-;.Vy.?.te Numismatic Supplemrnf., xxxviii, no. 248. 

^\;.{;y0t^'^nghtr;'}y.;79.’ . , 

"'/.'i. dS>;--. p. 68, no. 21; Rodgers : iv Stipp. no, 15. 

i Rodgers' Supp. no. 20. 

• Wrightj'.'np. -soffA. . 

?J^;(.~48.^C-pi:;86^i. • ■ '4 ■ - 

■ no. .91 . . 

263. 

i;-:,; 4.51. f'vThorn'as : ; -Chronicle, nos. 124 and 180. 

i7i;'’;v52.''’.''^‘6fcd,m;A^ p,' i6r.- ■ ■ , 

35* >^0*, 145-46 and 158-59. 

;vi^^v^•uAyrJgK:i<o,•. 261 (Katqu i grs.) ; 249 (Balban 55 grs) ; 131- 

fIhdtmish[i78.gre)V'239^^^ 12.4 grs'.}; 256 (Balban 12.5 arrd 10.3 grs.}. . 

(i^hcVvieightagems t^^^^ an appro.'dnmic division; allowance 

.'Shopldaisoljcjn^de'foi:'.;^^ ■ . ‘ 

.K> --:53;-Vv ^:d,?dj; I9‘i6;p.-a'29^^^^ 1883, Rodgera supp. ■ 

;^^^^0V’2o;^49i^;45;:ai3;'dS[d;V:3^v^^ ;•. •;' :'-V ... 

. ; V". 

;..y{:v57;J:>’Wr/ght,^^ sB. 'Suggcstcd readings are -Ahwala , \ , 

yfto]^}_:ahd';i!^ain4:'i3r ' ■’ . ■'■ 
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59. Wright, No. 49F; JRAS (N 5 .), vi. p. 348: on this point see aho 
Otc 57, p. loZ supra. 

60. Wright, No. 50 F. r Mj • e 

61. JASB, 1881, p.67, Cem, a. p.ss, no.38; also, intro, p.6. Wright 

. 20, No. 52A. 

62. CC/Af, ii, p. 25, no 82. 

63. Thomas : Chronicle, p. toy, no. 90, Wnght, p. 41, no. lOiU. 

64. JASB, 1904, p. 66; also 1910, p. 586, no. i. 



CHAPTER XV 
SOCIETY AND CULTURE 

■; safe to hold that Persians, Afghws 

Turks, a sprinkling of A.rahs^ formed the 

■"ui>per class of Muslim society in the first century 
; of ' Muslim rule over north India. Conversion 
f from " Indian tribes, not inconsiderable in number, . 
kswelled the rank and file, but except in Sind, from 
i "ivhere some converts are mentioned in early Arab 
■ accounts as ha\dng reached positions of honour 
; : and 'distinction in Arabian letters and society,^ 

A ihc)’^ do not seem, by the available evidence, to have J 
been accorded positions of equality. Drawn as ' 
'they were, as yet, mostly from the lower classes of ‘ 
the Indian people, — if traditions respecting the| 
early Muslim missionaries are to be believed — . 
they could hardly hope to be admitted into tlie 
aristocracy of the conquerors or to a share of tliexr . 
privileges. The most jealous guardian of this ari.s^ 
focracy was the Turk whose military power eri- - 
abled him to reserve the leadership for his pSvii ^ 
face. As he overran the North Indian river valleys,' 
ianie and increased resources hightened liik supe- 
riority-complex ; this was encouraged by his - kiiccess 
in withstanding the Mongol storm when alf otlief .: 
^peoples went down.: There was- substam^v^-fin t- 
Tarijah/s' clahn :that not less ■ than^fifieCni-sOVet^gm^^ 
;!prir(ces ;;irdfo " Muslim Asia' hai ' fbundi: as^utii: 
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of Islam. 

But among the least effects of the Mongol 
eruption was a vast shake-up and mixing of the 
different races composing the Islamic peoples. In 
India, its resultant forces went, in no small measure, 
to the evolution of a homogeneous Muslim society. 
In the second generation from Mmzzuddin^he 
Turk was isolated from Ins homeland and was 
compelled to fight with his back to the wall. Coun- 
tless refugees poured from Khurasan and^even Iraq 
and from beyond the Hindukush to swell his rank 
and the solidarity of Muslims fighting against a 
powerful infidel had to become a real and o\ erriding 
sentiment. In this prolonged war-erncrgcncy, 
native converts and even non-Muslims proved indts- 
pensible; the former even found opportunities to 
learn the conqueror’s ways and even to make a bid 
for political power. Despite Balban’s rantings 
agastzst ‘iow-bom non~Tur}cs’ the eaipli>}’aieat, as 
his ariz, of Imadul Mulk Rawat, — of obvious Indian 
parentage — seems to have been unavoidable. 
More significant is Barani’s reference to the Mongol 
converts who had settled in Delhi and had close 
family ties with leading Turkish nobles and held 
lugh position in Kaiqubad’s court. Intennarriage 
with the natives and with the refugees imperceptibly 
but inevitably diluted the Turk’s blood and also, 
though in a slower manner, liis cultural ideas. The 
Kbalji state, more broadbased than that of the 
Manduk, was only a political expression of these 
social forces. 

Two broad divisions of Muslim society seem 
to have persisted from the very beginning. This 
was the ahl-i-saif and the ahl-i-qalajn, men of the 
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were obliged to treat them with due deference. 
Firoz Khalji’s reign affords an instance, in the 
incident of the mystic Sidi Maula, of how these 
men could constitute political danger, for their 
appeal transcended racial and credal barriers. 

Among the ‘fighters’ {ahl-i-saif) who supplied 
executive and military personnel, military rank 
naturally determined social position. Tins rank 
seems to have been graded into khan, malik, amir, 
dpahsalar, and sar-i-khail. In the form these titles 
are mentioned in the chronicle they appear to be 
a reproduction of the Turkish tribal arrangement 
in which the family and not the individual was the 
unit of society. In the first quarter of the century 
when tribal loyalties were still fresh the extension 
of this heirarchical organization to India may 
perhaps be assumed. But as non-Turk.s, mostly 
Iranians, increased the number of the fighter class, 
this order of society would inevitably undergo a 
process of transformation. The Turk had nothing 
comparable to the mawali system of the Arab by 
which each tribe preserved its separate entity when 
the Ajami, in large numbers, entered the fold__of 
Islam and threatened to disrupt the tribal -basis of 
society. In India non-Turkish~slaves were attached 
to families and acquired their traditions but the 
frec-bom converts and immigrant Muslims could 
not be given a place at the bottom of the social * 
ladder. 

It is of course hardly to be expected that these 
factors w'ould lead to the emergence, at tliis period, 
of the veiy modern idea of the individual being the 
unit of society; punisluncni of the offender’s family 
which is instanced by some of the 13th ccutu.''y- 
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an executive post.® Since the days when Suhuk- 
tigin and Mahmud of Ghazni expressed their 
sovereignty by this title alone the amir, like the 
sipahsalar, had lost rank and by the time of the 
Tughluqs was only a captain in charge of a hundred 
troopers. Whether the possible elevation of the 
principal non-Turkish refugees straightway to the 
rank of malik in tlic 13th centujy had anything to do 
with the amir’s degradation cannot be stated ivith 
certainty, but the Mamluk chronicles undoubtedly 
show a surfeit of the first-mentioned dignitary ; an 
Indian Muslim is also described as malik.’’ The 
higher rank of khan was held as a rule by grown-up 
princes of the royal family and such of the Turkish 
maliks as were specially honoured by the king. If 
the lists of Minhaj and Barani arc any guide, no 
non-Turk, not even the Khalji’s could ever hold this 
rank. It was presumably part of the distinctions 
enjoyed by governors of important provinces. Its 
absence from the titles of Aibak and Iltiitmish is 
perhaps to be explained by their opportune eleva- 
tion to the throne; only Balban scr\'cd a long 
period of apprenticeship and passed through this 
grade. The highest status below that of the king 
was conferred by the title of^Ulugh Khan (great khan), 
naturally held by only one person at a time, 
Balban, possibly in imitation of the hlongol termi- 
nology, preferred to call it Qaan which he besfoned 
on his heir apparent, a shrewd move to forestall 
the recurrence of the process of his own usurpation. 

The tliird element, '■awam-o-khalq’ , is less easy 
to distinguish. As the Muslim society was mainly 
urban at this period it must have included all the 
indeterminate city crowd, the artisan, the shop- 
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deeper, the clerk and tlie petty- trader. The b% 
merchants, since tliey are never mentioned geparate- 
. iv,’ would also have to be grouped vdth tins classj 
but u'-calthyj much travelled and accomplished 
‘ merchants, the Hqjir and malikutiujjai\ found it easy 
lo^ be admitted to the nobility. An important 
section was formed by the slaves owned by the king 
and ilie nobility, who, bcibfe promotion to the rank 
of umir, were employed in various domestic and 
technical jobs. Tney contributed the largest quota 
to the staff of the different karkhanahs and the 
city's craftsmen included not a few of them. A 
towffs population would also include non-Muslims; 
altliough direct emdence is lacking, it will not be far 
from truth to consider them as contributing the 
. largest number to the cit/s trading community. 
In point of fact the influence bom of wealth which 
the Hindu bankers and traders enjoyed would 
entitle them even to a position of aristocracy; 
indeed, Bai'ani complains that they even outdid 
the Muslims in pomp and material comforts.® 

Judging from Minhaj’s account of the Muizzi 
'and Shamsi malikSy very few of the immigrant Tui'ks,, 
were boim in Islam; most of them came as slaves 
sold in childhood to Persian m,erchants. Along 
with those settled in the Islamic countries and 
driven to India by the Mongols they were conver- 
- led to Sunni Islam, the religion of the Ghaznawd, 
ihc Seljuq, llic K-hwarizmi and” llie ShansabanI 
dynasties. Politically, it was dangerous to coun- < 
tenance the Shiah sect whose faith involved alle- 
giance to the enemy of the Abbasids, for the latter’s 
• moi'al sanedon gave the Heliii sultan Ills strongest'' 
^ support. Moderate as well as extreme slnaiis were " 
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all denounced as heretics and contemptuously 
designated as mulahidah and rawajiz. The qaramitah, 
also called ‘balini\ came in for special persecution 
wliich throughout the eastern Caliphate was inten- 
sified after the destmetion of the Fatemid dynasty’. 
Their headquarters m Alamut, in Northern Iran, 
became the object of a series of attacks in wliich 
both the Kliwarizmis and Shansabanis claimed 
notable success. Being persecuted everywhere 
they became a secret society and terrorised the .sunni 
through their fanatic adherents called {fidais) who 
became experts in using the assassin’s knife. 

Only in the Arab-ruled province of the Indus 
valley where Turkish orthodoxy was comparatively 
late in arriving, a section of the cifremc shiah, 
the 'qaramitah ' — a sect of the Ismailifr^found 
a lodgement in the gth century. They succeeded 
in making proselytes ]Fom the Hindu and Muslim 
population and winning political ppwF’in Upper 
Sind. In Multan and Mansura for more than two 
centuries political and religious allegiance ivas owed 
to the Fatemid Caliph of Egypt.” Mahmud of 
Ghazni obtained only a temporary success for 
orthodoxy by installing a ^simni ruler over Multan, 
for Muizzuddin had to fight hard in order to over- 
throw the qaramitah ruler. The final extension of 
Dellii’s sovereignty put an end to their political power 
in tlie Indus valley but the sect was not exterminated. 
From Minhaj’s account they even appear to have 
spread east and south and found followers in Giijrat 
and even in the Doab. Muizzuddin’s death at their 
hands made the Mamluk state bitterly hostile to them ; 
even the Mongol eruption failed to assuage this bitten 
ness, Iltulmish’s final acceptance of Abbasid suzerainty 
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Not quite apart from the s unnis and yet forming 
a distinctly important group was the mystic 
fraternity of the sj^s. The 13th century was re- 
markable for the great number of 'Muslim ihysticsi 
who, men of great learning, lived aivay from the 
society of townsmen. Although not recluses in the 
real sense of the term and often householders, they 
wcie yet genuinely indifferent to material 
comforts. While not formally rejecting orthodoicy, 
but, on the contrai y, mindfiil of its observances, 
they held to an ethical religion and strove after 
mystic communion with the Godhead. Except for 
certain religious excicises designed to bring about 
a particular mystic experience, like the sima, (music 
intended to rouse the mind to a conditi m of ccstacy), 
they were indistinguishable in normal life from 
the orthodox, and many of them carried on ordinary 
vocations. The fraternity, grouped round the 
^murshid’ (guide) was thus open to the orthodox 
Muslims also, initiation requiring nothing moie 
than practising the graded exercises in the seclusion 
of one’s home. Miracles were usually believed 
of them and the uninitiated masses felt drawn to 
tlieir unassuming pietye Even the formalist tilems 
reverently attended their ‘Khanqali’ and felt honouied 
when admitted to the circle“^f the select disciples. 
They scorned the advances of the official class and 
many lived hi proud proverty. Of the many-isucli 
mystic orders dial arose in India and aie active even 
now, the period under review saw the introduction 
and exclusive prevalence, each in its own area, of two 
of the most important, namely the G liishti a and the 
Sulirawardia, respectively by Miiinuddm at Ajmer 
anS^SSauddin Zakariya at Multaii. Wliilc'~the 



^iati|i?3i^maMe|(' confined., to- tifie Indns vyiey^ ; 
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i^iitiiuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki (died in 1235)' at Delhi, 
bFaridhddin Shakaragunj (died in is'^fi), at Pak- 
ypattari, Nizamudd Budauni (died 1325) at Dellii, 
>|.eYery one of whom left a large number of equally 
honbured disciples. In Sind, the influence of 
Bahauddin’s successors, Sadruddin, Jaialuddin and 
llukriuddin, was equally great, the last named 
p'erfon’s tomb being one of the finest extant speci- 
meris of Muslim architecture in Multan. Devotion 


|b-:the and his mystic cult thus formed an 
ihiportant Teature of Muslim religious life under tlie 
'Maniluks,, Barani’s account lists a large numbei’ 
oP'sUch ‘sufis’ and ^walis’ who, as a measure .of their 
ImportanCCj have special chapters devoted to them 
b'y .Perishta and the historians of tire Mughal period. 

Whether one agrees or not with the view;:,that 
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Jalaluddin. Tabrezi, one of Muintiddin’s companions, 
who took up his residence under the Sena king of 
Bengal. In Gujrat, then under Hindu rule, a sufi 
established his headquarters "Muinuddin him- 
self is reported to have arrived in Ajmer several 
years before Muizzuddin’s invasion.^* In the 
sufi's pantheis'tic outlook and engrossment with the 
soul whiefiT transcended the formaUim of religion, 
the spiritualist Hindu recognised a familiar cult; 
his humility, tolerance and humanism held out a 
powerful appeal. Islam’s social ~ values and the 
material prosj^ts it then held out finally made 
tills appeal irresistible, specially to those suffering 
from Brahminical caste-t^Tanny. 

No evidence is forthcoming at this period to 
enable us to a make any precise statement as to 
the mutual borrowings of popular Islam and 
Hinduis'm. The examples afforded by the Tughluq 
fivf deSmtely Hindu practices and Hindn 
inspired sects among the Muslims, may have had 
an earlier beginning. That Indian converts 
would retain some of their Hindu notions and 
practices needs little proof. The worship of the 
saint and his shrine, wliich gradually increased and 
became a source of great social ejvil in latter times,| 
is a phenomenom which undoubtedly had its 
origin in the 13th century i-everence for tlic sufi, 
but in whose wide incidence the Hindu predilection^ 
of worshipping local and tribal gods must have had^i.^ 
no little share. To what extent the higher intellects| 
of the two people reacted to each other’s ideas is, 
however, a question whose answer the i3tli century 
could be hardly expected to provide. 

With its highly unsettled conditions the Mamluk 
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,of the ‘Rasa^ type in the Apabhrama language named 
.Sdndesafasaka, by one Abdur Rahman, soii of 
,:Mir Hasan who lived m the 12th century in 
Multan and who was well versed in Sanskrit and 
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Militar>' preoccupations notwithstanding, the 
Mamluk ruler however, showed great awareness to 
the enduring virtues of literature; indeed, the pen 
no less than the sword was an integral component 
of his mental life. Some of it was no doubt inspired 
by practical needs; religious administration de- 
manded ivorks on theology and law, wliilc politics 
needed chronicles and treatises on statecraft. But 
a devotion to poetry, literary history and essay 
proves more than mere utilitarian outlook. It is 
true that the Mamluks were only the inheritors of 
this tradition and that the Mongol scourge brought 
in a large number of foreign writers to Delhi; but in 
the development of what may be called a culture- 
state they must have had a large share. Under 
every ruler Barani gives a long list of poets, theolo- 
gians, law7ers, historians and masters of the episto- 
lary art. Among prose writers the Delhi state 
could boast of such eminent names as that of the 
literary historian Nuruddin Muhammad Auli, the 
historian and political theorist Fakhruddin Mubarak 
Shah, and the chroniclers Hasan Nizami and 
Minhaj Juzjani. Ziauddin Barani liimself had more 
versatility than that of a mere historian; a later 
account ascribes to him, besides works on liistory, 
also treatises on state-craft, law, scriptural commen- 
taries and religious prayer books,^’ Poetry was 
a universally practised art and ability to compose 
verses was almost an essential complement to 
literary education. It is hardly necessary to single 
out names among the hosts of poets maintained on 
t;he state’s pension list or in the company of every 
prince and noble. Nor is it possible to distinguish 
the poet from the essayist, the historian from the 
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J anes. Iltutmi ' founded a richly endowed college 
t Delhi named after liS~cHMt"^frTSI^fuddin; 
another was at Multan called the Firozi madrasSi,^ 
Tiie Khalji conquerors in Bengal estab- 
lished similar institutions. Barani speahs of a 
large number of ermhehr" professors teaching in 
colleges all over "“the kingdom.*® Under tFe 
Tughluqs, the capital alone is said to have possessed 
a thousand madrasas and two thousand maktabs 
(attached to mosques)*® a statement which gives 
a comparative indication of the state of affairs under 
their Mamluk predecessors. 

Of cultivation of the arts, contemporary writings 
furnish little definite evidence. Architecture 
occupied their whole interest; in its decorative 
scheme, as evidenced by the surviving monuments, 
mural painting entered but little. Stray references 
to ornamental figures, both animate and inanimate, 
painted on walls or engraved or embroidered on 
furniture, flags, tents, saddles and arms,** on the 
other hand, lead us to assume that the visual arts 
also reached high excellence under the Mamluks. 
Whether the portraits of the sultans as found in the 
Mughal miniature albums were copied from ear- 
lier originals must remain a matter of speculation. 
Firoz Tughluq at any rate interdicted the practice 
of decorating the wall by coloured representation 
of living objects. The feeling for colour found 
concrete expression in the ‘unwan’ of manuscripts 
produced for the nobles and royalties. Calligraphy 
was a widely diffused art which, when transferred 
to stone and paper, can embody almost as sensuous 
a beauty as that of the plastic arts. Muhic _has aiij 
irresistible appeal and despite the supposed lega| 
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dpr^sa^tbnig': approaching .mteliecCuai satrsfactipn^ 
.ihoyeased .^dependence on Indian performers, 
:thei:Mhs!iPii7^ is . re'asbxiable to' presume, rapidly 
Jh^mred-'a^ taste Ibr^the Indian lbrmpf_ 

^&ddthe : ^mti^imhglmg, not'^^ music, had ,a 
eiincHihg effect. Amir IChusrau was an 
l^chpmpHsiied''’^" inus MmS^fhe ’ ndf only 

iSpme df his poems io Indian tunes hut is the reputed 
d nyent pr pF new 

7 ‘7^ and customs a rapid de-Turkisiza~ 

diph; is observable^ It did not take the ’Tughriis, 
i ^|hul Baks, Aetigins etc. long to shed their 
j^FurkiSh mannerism and adopt Persian and even 
indiamsed: Muslim names. One can suppose the 
Compatriots of Aibak and Iltutmish spealdng; dr- 
■diharlly in Turld, but against the ever expanding 
fPmiahrit could have had only a shortlived vd^e; 
h6-|iteraT)’^ work in Turki, in any case, is khpvim to; 
fhaye. been produced uTlndia. It is true Balban’s; 
^hmphasis on .Tiirki racialism would imply a revival ; 
Pf iThlbish - cultural elements. The long . continuCff 
d^Ce of - the Turki horsemen on ; the , purrencF'. 
§|ec^;^seems;;to point to the ;same?dffeCtib;^:7^r 
;t^l|u;sfftime'im ■ :i^ampye hhd;sbtheV_,bfcihh;^^ 
IunG|ibhmef.rele^ tO; in^ theirll^rid^ij^des^^ 

^{i^|^if;Tm'^'Balbany-Wa^;V'tpd;.J-dee|^y:;pbm 
; to T^?^^sm]tb^jmgF£d)Qtd;a;r e t^^urkt-; 

iCmtbmSA&fii^.mpharClifc^;:ideals';;W 



haraj^;;^r|hi^^ 
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^Caikhusrau, Kaikaus, Kaiqubad and Kaiumars, 
r Turkestan obviously could not heighten the'cul- 
tu^I glory of his court; Persian was the only channel! 
through which He couW reach the intellectualij 
world of Islam and thus buttress his claim to the| 
championship of civilisation against Mongol bar-j 
barism. For the eastem_Muslims it was impossible i 
to get away from Persian influence; in India it iras ' 
to exercise an abiding jtyranny. 

But to escape the environmental influence was 
equally difficult; the Indian Turk was not even 
circumstantially equipped tb~ attempt it. Signi- 
ficant of the new trend is the adoption byjbigh born 
Muslims, even of pure Turkish descent, of such 
Indian names as _Chajju, Kachchan,_Hamfdraja, 
etc.'’ Chewing the betel leaf, a peculiarly Indian 
habit, found its way early among the^nobles and 
Barani notes the excessive^dition to it of B^alban*s 
Under the Tughluqs, Tbh Bat^a noticed 
|another Indian custom of offering the ‘iira’ of g^nj 
>to the bride as a part of the marriage ceremony." 
In daily conversa^on Indian terms inevitably 
seemed to find a place; Barani consistently uses the 
Hindi word '^shkal^ for the rainy^ season."* 
FLroz Tughluq earned piety and gratitude by 
providing funds to pay for the marriage dmvry 
of Muslim orphan girls;®’ it is difficult to interpret 
this dowry as anything but a Huidu-inspired custom, 
for Muslim law knows of no numey payable by the 
Bride. Among the new converts from Hinduism 
caste prejudices tended to find new ^plicatiorw. 
In Dellu the existence of separate graveyards for 
Muslims of different professions is noted ivith 
regret by the saint Nasiruddin_Chirag-i-Delhi.®’ 




■m 


a taste- {or "'cHess 

|^p|n|pliS®^ambH was probably 

So was also the out-door 
land of polo. The royalty 
military exercise in 
?:hundiii|;j^&tfsibns. ^ almost an indis- 

I |^§|ifleij6^d of gaiety^ . holding of convivial 
fi^^te^r^^i^ends (nadinis) was considered almost 

Balban is said to have given 


a:aof 


;?^;^i^dhh;altbgerticr afler his accession; it was clearly 
limpired^lliy ; political expediency as in the case of 
:|^aud<|ihi m than anxiety to observe the law, 
Qfph^lheylat^ themselves were scarce disinclined 

some latitude in this mattenss 
?|mu^t|]and dan^g girls were another means of 
|,i^ersion;^^ as time went on, became indis- 
/j^eMbler-iilce^.winC, and from private amusement, 
a; . cpr^ Court practice. The 



tpficticesjTpr in. central Asia ^nd even in the Arabian 
^|f^im;trieSj,{?free-bom pr musician of the 

llemiie'Hex/ wasi'K^^^ r 

Indiah cdditr^^^^ nautchrgirl was not parUlieled 

by Ihe-tramc^^^^ ■ ' ■; - 'V - ■; • ■. 

An enquiiy into the yyealthrproducing activities 
■ :^^de,r|ihe, -vM i yields iiittle satisf^rig' ;r€suiti\ 

^.||fe|j^se34e^'jtO/'^<^^e:d^stdhtem 

.extent . hhd^ uh ■ ■ whaf 
. were.'i^stered ;.br' 
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— exporters, who appear to have nearjy always 
^een Iranian and Arabian Muslims.®* The Turk 
also dealt in horses imported from southern 
Turkistan (Khild) and had been a familiar figure in 
the Hindu mercantile world. The Mamluk state 
Jhad no seaport and the sea-borne trade, filtering 
through to the Delhi markets, would touch only 
indirectly the land-locked kingdom’s economic 
life. The Tabaqat-i- Akban rntniiom, under Ala- 
uddin Khalji, an officer called the tajerbegi, but 
it is perhaps too early to expect the militarist 
Mamluks to make a conscious effort to increase 
or even to regulate foreign commerce.®' 

This is not intended to mean that ^rade had no 
place in the economic life. On the contrary the 
government earned not a little income from the 
tax on traders and shopkeepers and also from 
transit duty on mercantile commodities. The 
luxury living of the nobility undoubtedly quickened 
the demand for consumer’s goods and the middle 
men as well as the craftsmen did good business. 
In Alauddin’s reign we hear more about the 
traders on whom he sought to impose his economic 
regulations. Under Balban is, mentioned an 
amir-i-bazar?^ Firoz Tughluq’s list.^ of the taxes 
he abolished would give us an idea of the variety 
of sellers who supplied the growing needs of the 
urban populations.®’ The army department had 
no commissariat service and was dependent for 
provisions on the grain merchants who accomp- 
panied the compaigning force. We hear of 
no regular slave markets as in other Islamic count- 
tries, but the human merchandise was a, recognised 
means of making money and was ‘even used as a 


of the 'lilemaf^': ^'A ',:.'h5giil^y ' 
sjirofit^Ie husmess was money-iehding,. confined \ 
falm^yekclusively to Hindus whose mounting xate ; 
^ interest, enforced by the state, enabled them to 
;'impoy;erisli tlie profligate nobles.®" Amir Hasan 
iSnmtions Muslim traders from Lahore (saudagar) 
j-inyBaliram’s reign journeying to d.o business ■with 
fthe :LK^ of Gujrat and making huge profits 
therefrom.'*® 

■V> /^A'Vith regard to industry it is reasonable to hold 
rthat . the Hindu craft-g uilds and professional castes 
iuhctioned also in Muslim administered territories. 
■ 4 h manufacture, India’s selfr^ufiiciency aiid ex- 
-^pbrting.role seemed little disturbed by the conquest. 
‘To provide for the nobleman’s luxury kept the 
draftsmen busy. The king’s various needs not only 
-kept the wheel of industr)^ moving but even caused , 
■the setting up of state manufactories {karkkanaJi). 
lAfo hear of these early in the 14th century but their 
earlier, beginning cannot be ruled out.“ The 
builder and stone worker, the tent-maker and the 
;;saddler, the perfumer and the oil-man, the uphols- . 
Ter.ef and cloth-maker, the metal worker and 
■(armoiirer, all Were in great demand. Mailufac- 
Aufed articles, to whose excellence Amir Khusrau 
■pays warm tribute,*® found ready buyers and 
ybity fmarkets never had a dull momenti If risirigy 
jprice,.'of the manufactured article is any indicatibn ' 

: pfythedemands made oii, industry, the Klialji cbnttol ; 
■^pfild .prove the flourisWhg conditioh^pf -the" crafts-: - 
^pieh - in Ihe’ igth century . The majbrity . of f these 
^^ereffHmdtt; a small percentage . cameA from 
ffid:vVef|ci^sf'f^frisl^ -most^ .Tndian''^iiyeftsA’A'':Vy 
AAfS^e::^lnam ^atate’s 'feGoimhiy was,‘;f of 
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Zurse, agriculture. The Mamiuks showed an early 
/eahsation of their dependence on the peasantry. 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq’s great concern for their 
welfare only stressed an attitude that was shared 
by his predecessors. “The peasant is the back 
bone of the state,” Balban used to say; “while he 
should not be allowed to develop into a rich poten- 
tial rebel, ruinous exaction on him would cause a 
falling off in agriculture and the consequent im- 
poverishment of the state.” “Follow the middle 
course in realising the kliaraj” said he to Bughra 
Khan.^3 We possess no details respecting asses- 
sment and collection of the land revenue; we 
at least hear of no agrarian discontent. One can 
perhaps postulate large agricultural holdings and 
plenty of live stock. Except for military operation 
due to political troubles, the peasant in the country- 
side lived in contented isolation leading a communal 
life in his self sufficient villages, selling his surplus 
grain in the market town and paying the revenue 
through the headman. The Mamluk Sultanate 
covered a transitional period continuing, as it did, 
many of the old ways of life; it is reasonable to 
think that the rural economy, as a result, felt no 
sharper turning in its course than it did under the 
eternally warring Rajput.** 

The inference is difficult to resist that as yet, 
in the period under review, the Muslim was merely 
a tax-receiver and took little direct part in the 
production and increase of the country’s agricul- 
tural wealth. We find very few recorded instances 
of Muslim cultivators. One is mentioned in the 
story by Shaikh Jamali of a poor disciple of 
Bahauddin Zakaria who tilled a small plot near 
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:$Bah6ije;^nd:rf 

b(y a'; 

as noted alreadVj the- account of 
f^eftlfenient of Afghan soldiefs on the - land to garrison 
jlthdfhrtresses bn tlie newl^ opened higlh^ays thrO^ 
jjfgi^Sfah. To these should, of eoufse Te added 
jl^^onverts froni the rural Hindu population^ who, 
MrijM likelihood, Unless forcibly ^ected by the caste 
vfraternity, retained their holdings. A peasant was 
ia . valuable asset and unless he elected to choose some 
urban calling, the feudatory prince or the para~ 
vfopurit ruler would endeavour to keep him to his 
i profession. But the interest of the Muslini ruling 
; class in land was undeniably the revenue..’ Either 
Jas a muqti or as an iqtadar he derived his income from 
;lhe -revenue payable by the peasant cultivator. Even 


i;ih& ahl4-qalam held such assignment,^® ^ 

; : It is unnecessary to enter into, the vexed ques don 
;,pf who was the legal owner of the land; in , practice 
the sovereign demanded of the peasant along with 
U share of his produce, aii unfailing rdevotiph’^ 
■ agriculture. The king felt en'tided tO'eject^him.r:^ 

‘ he neglected his dut^yf'; The oentury affords f;no 
^concrete evidence of irrigation : and: other^.^ 
provided to the peasant by the'taxueceiyc^ 


iwa^;:.all absorbing. Bub tanks exQayated^Ufdypm^' 
^Uansmais built by ; tho; Mamlufe-y^^ 

-1^ otirt .xxt 'irirO'c^ 


^;;hbfod' for ^his -Uptive ;iin^^tpin::;ihGyehsmg^ 
;FlS,rb’speHty;??:'11uk';-Uu's /clearly; tiie^rv 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE PROTECTED PEOPLE (ZIMMI) 

That religion contributed little to the motive 
force of the Sliansabani conquest is scarcely an 
arguable point. Muizzuddin’s first adversary on 
Indian soil was not an ‘infidel’ but a monarch with 
a more orthodox adherence to Islamic law than 
himself.^ While he destroyed the Muslim ruler 
of Lahore he tolerated the continuance of Hindu 
rule in Ajmer, Gwalior and Delhi; his lieutenant 
was prepared to allow the Chandella king to hold 
his dominions. Muizzuddin, according to a later 
account, even entered into alliance with the Hindu 
ruler of Jammu against Khusrau Malik." Nu- 
merous Hindu princes retained power and 
internal autonomy. To suggest that the Muslim 
Turks commenced there rule by an indiscriminate 
destruction of life, property and religion,® is to 
exliibit a gross misreading of their history. Such 
references as are found in tlie contemporary ac- 
counts of the destruction of temples must be 
examined not only against the background of war 
operations but also against the chronicler’s habit 
of exaggeration. Hasan Nizami, for example, 
speaks in righteous satisfaction, of the destruction 
of all the temples in Kalinjar,* but, as a matter of 
fact, most of the pre-Muslim temples there or at 
Mahoba and Khajuraho are still intact.® Similar 
statements are also to be found in the accounts of 
the conquest of Banaras, Kalpi, Delhi and Ajmer.® 
There is however no doubt that some temples 
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and ■ even . wilM destruction, 
destruction of the Maliakal ^ 
^'tenil^efphtJjjain Iltutmish.and his conversion - 
jjplj^g^hi^ala’s. college at Ajmer into a mosque.’' 

mosque at -Delhi was ad-, 
iimitfedl}'^,M out of materials of Hindu tempies;® 
^is6fv^S;also Iltutmish’s mosque at Budaun.® 
g^^Butiq.ascribe every damaged temple andmonas- 
;‘taty action is to overlook the possibility 

•ofchatural decay and also of intolerance of rival 
drliridu. sects. A large number of Jaina temples at 
Dabhoi and Cambay, near Anhilwara in Gujrat, 
dppVexample, were plundered by the Paramara 
iMh'g 3 ubhatavarman of Malwah, between 1193 
;2ind 1210 A.D. King Harsha of the second, Lohara 
cl^hasty of Kashmir (1089-1101) plundered a; 
■huinber of Hindu temples for replenishing his trea-r... 

the most part, however such- damage 
asfcan be athibuted to the Muslims resulted from 
hitiitafy operations ; \\'-here it did not, the , motive 
■is- to b'e sought, not in the conqueror’s religious zeal, , 
but 'in^^^^^ for precious metals.. For, it is- well : 

ikiimyii ;that a Hindu temple in those day and 5 even 
:nd;#y .Contained fabulous amount of precious^ metals^ , 
irtTitsViqviblable sanctuary was deposited the treasure,; 
bpm; of the people and the princes.V vIndia^,^^: W^^ 
jayfabthdcoU gold;, in point of fac.tj^ Her.ekpdtt^' 

ifadc in -manufactured; goods . enabled-hcr;;td^^^^^^ 
hipre fortius: :methl tlvan she sent^butv p’ lTh ^fin^Cial; 
;^tfo^ss-vqfp^4hhmud’sKchmpaigns-!p';resteclf--dtpW 

temhttc^spoli^ipn 

/^d;^|hel;:sfdt^.ypFl;thC^b'ej^ye 

&idgthcpgbldyiebn;tai&^<in^it^ii(^ 
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terial wealth, not so much an enthusiasm for re- 
ligion, which in any case sat lightly on him, irresis- 
tibly attracted the Turk, the child of the desolate 
central Asian steppe. It is not without significance 
that after the overthrow of the Gahadavala king, 
Muizzuddin’s army marched to occupy, not the 
capital Kanouj, but Banaras and Asni where the 
fallen king’s treasure was known to have been 
deposited . It was by the amount of wealth rather 
than his success in glorifying Islam that Muizzuddin’s 
achievements were estimated by the chronicler.” 

In the chronicler’s exultant descriptions there 
was more than mere religious zeal. Exaggerated 
report of destruction of “temples and the establish- 
ment of the abode of God” had a dt'finitc propa- 
ganda value; it facilitated recruitment in central 
Asia by holding out prospects both of religious 
glory and of worldly riches. The pompously 
phrased fathnamah, prepared more with an eye to 
effect than -accuracy, served a similar purpose and, 
when broadcast among the potential adventurers, 
brought in an uniterrupted flow of fighting personnel. 

The conquered non-Muslim was, in fact, never 
disarmed and the invaders’ limited number made 
any attempt at extending their religious ideals a 
highly hazardous task. Even peaceful settlement 
of the Muslim in the interior required armed aid. 
We have no account of this Muslim penetration into 
the country side, but local traditions seem to have 
preserved the outline of this process. The following 
story current round the village of Newal, near 
Kanouj, is perhaps typical of the attitude of majority 
of the Hindus in the early years of the conquest. 
“Syed Alauddin came from Kai^j to Newal and 
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l^iskfed^O-'setUe at Bangarmauy (modern name of 
thel^illcige)! : But raja, named Nai, ordered 
jnm-^td J jgO' m sent his servant to drive him 

|)lih:/’\Gn': this, the saint Alauddin .cursed him and 
4he;i;:jj;lacey,TO turned upside down,” 

Alahddin then took up his residence at the place 
.xvjiere he died in 1302 as is recorded in the inscrip- 
■tipn.- oil his tomb,^- Ghiyasuddin Tughluq bestow- 
hdy sonic land on a certain person but the grantee 
!tyas\iiclpicss against the Hindus who refused to let 
him settle there and had to resort to strategem to 
tal^.c possessions^ Private individuals, at great 
•risks and often unaided by the state, colonised the 
rural areas and had to overcome stiff Hindu 


.bppbsitiond* 

rWe conquered people still lived under 

/'their own rulers and in full enjoyment of religious 
; jibcrty. / Only the demand for tribute remhided 
■them of the Muslim conquest and it is extremely 
ydoubtful 'if they were or could be cfFcctively called 
fupon to, pay, in addition to the land^rcvenuc com- 
Spqunded as tribute, the capitation tax as : well* 
J'kiveh ' in the directly administered area, -as: men- ^ 
■itidhed above,, important exemptions .were, as. a rulei 
’'granted* in the incidence of the ' ./Despite . 

jy/diC/: ride/d professions for suppressing; 
;/ni^iye’s:;reiigion and ways of,,: . life; '1^ 

/hbrm^ly,/ ni^ to be interfered ;yyith.-hNpr;;}wa^ 
;ih^a.t practicable;: proposition., ; Eyeh/ the;>r^ 

.• 1: '.T ^<1 ^ M ' « .>-1 +- ♦-1»« rt' •» jrvft 1 1 4— w'** ' 
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As a rule, non-Muslims enjoyed a large measure 
of liberty of worship and their temples retained 
their former sanctity. In a town, on the road 
from Bareilly to Mathura, Guntiingham noticed 
an old temple, built not later than looo A.D. with 
dated records of pilgrimage, and for the years 
1 241 -1 290 he found not less than fifteen such 
inscriptions.*' In Multan, the famous temple of 
Aditya was re-erected after its destruction by tlic 
Q_aramitah rulers and was kept in a flourishing 
condition to as late as the 17th century.*® That 
town, it is to be remembered, was not only an 
important provincial capital but, because of its 
association with renowned sufis ant for its pre- 
dominantly Muslim population, was also known 
as the 'Qjtbbalul Islam' (dome of Islam). Liberty 
of religious worship even was extended to the 
building of new temples. A fragment aiy ins- 
cription found in the Purana Qila of Dcllii 
and written in Persian and Sanskrit, records the 
endowment of twelve bighas of land to a temple 
erected and dedicated to Sri Krishna.*” More 
conclusive is the evidence furnished by Fitoz 
Tughluq of the erection of new temples in tltc 
neighboiurhood of Delhi during his predecessors’ 
rule. “The Hindus and idol worshippers... had 
erected now temples in the city and environs”. 
“In the village of Maliali there is a tank ivhere 
they had built idol temples, and on certain days the 
Hindus were accustomed to proceed on horseback, 
tveaiing arms ... They assembled in thousands and 
performed idol-ivorship. This abuse had been so 
overlooked that the bazaar people took out all soits 
of provisions, set up stalls and sold their goods .. 



f^^;;;^:.THE^;PROTEbT^^ 

EirpZ; adimts that siiicdlar idol-h^ 
and regularly worshi^^^ in^ .tlie viliages of SMhphr 
and ;jEtali liaye, been. disCGyefed 

three images of the Jaina sect with dated: records 
of tlieir installation in the year V.S. 1 335/ 1 2 7B A.D. 
;The following admission by Firoz Khalji . would 
clearly proye the religious freedom the Hindus 
enjoyed even in the capitah ‘^Every day th^ 
Hindus ... pass below my palace beating cymbals 
atid blowing conch-shells to perform idol-worsliip 
on tire banks of the Jumna ... Wliile my name is 
being read in the khutbak as the defender of Islam, 
these enemies of God and His prophet, under my 
yery eyes, are proudly displaying their riches and 
liye - ostentatiously among the Muslims of my capital. 
They b'^nt their drums and'^other muslcial instrunients 
and perpetuate their pagan practices.”®® 
jV;. It. would of course be an overstatement to 
^suggest, that the Mamluk king maintained a ; perfectly 
impartial: attitude towards Hinduism: the; state’s 
: indifference to the people’s religion is a . principle 
jthaheven in the twentieth centur)" is not uhiyi^rsaily 
ipVactised. But the Turk was a materialist^ ;beys%ye^d 
f;Ms -.rreIigion;,^^o^^ to the ' extent mptpVViwmOh 
|py:rhateiial inte^ carried him. Alauddini|^halji;s 
Janmus. reply; to ;C[azi Mhghisuddiffjhat::be^ud^d 
ibllyactiohs^solidy by the-ciitenbn-'bjf^^c^^ii^^ 

of :ppH5::y’ fprBaib an to h 
^th^'eh^ie^toCvfhh^'yehgiop^ipf/yhlihmm^ 
'.hGthal|prdcIjpeifhs'-'Bafkm-'--'tells^^ 
to the|&tate'^;;'inter^h^h 
- ’^dd.ed£spipl^^y^ihistppii.tic 
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with the ‘infidel’ and his habits. The Manikik 
coinage is perhaps the best illustration of this 
compromise. The reproduction of the figure of the 
goddess in Muizzuddin’s gold issue indicates the 
extent to which the conquerors were prepared to 
compromise their religious ideas with the demands 
of state. In agrarian practice the conquest meant 
no sharp cleavage ivith the past and the scrs'iccs 
of the ancient village officers were retained and 
utilised. The Brahmin still enjoyed sanctity and 
was, as has been noticed above, alIo\rcd to retain 
his privileged position and exemptions in the matter 
of payment of the poll-tax. The Hindu’s social 
practices, even when they were repugnant to the 
laws of humanity, were permitted. The amount 
of civil liberty enjoyed by him is indicated by Ibn 
Battuta’s account of widow-burning, a practice 
which the state merely tried to regulate by requiring 
the party to obtain a written permit from the local 
executive officer who sent his men to ensure that no 
force was employed on the woman.*' 

Proselytization seems to have little interested 
the rulers. They were preoccupied with great 
problems of security and large scale conversions 
effected by official force would have resulted in an 
unwelcome falling off of the revenues. Even in the 
propagandist writings of the early chroniclers who 
cxultingly describe the great number of “infidels 
sent to hell” and “the purgation of idolatoiy”, not 
a single reference is found to forced conversions.*' 
Ferishta mentions the conversion of the Khokar 
tribe brought about by Muizzuddin’s promise of 
pieferential treatment; but this cannot be substan- 
tiated, for the tribe is invariably described by the 
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. ;j;r^|j§;^:v%ro 23 ^ - Sfehds;^ almost; ; alorie; In 

^ staters . authority . for , the propa^tibn 

.phprthbdox^' I for the spread, of the faith Has a 
' differmt stqiy ; and did riot ahv;ays receive state co- 
pperatipriV ; n is, the stoty of the saints who relied 
pd their own efforts and seorned the king’s saiicti on 
iritpHeseriting Islam to ih&zmmi in. its most acceptable 
iorm;-® . ..d’fe worked . .singlehanded among the 
loyer:: class and against .stiff opposition from the 
Brahmins , and other higher classes of the Hindu 
sOCifety; even when they lived in Muslim administered 
areas they commanded little of the state’s sanction. 
In.:Narnaul, in the^ Patiala state,, a missionary 
named. Muhammad was murdered by the local 
Hindus, who rose in a body and massacred all the 
JvlHsSalrnans of the place.*® Of the method of 
these preachers Amir Hasan’s anecdotes relating 
fo;, Nizamuddin Budauni seem to give us an idea. 

Ai Mnssalman one day brought a certain Hindu to 
the,.;saint, . and introduced . him. as his brother. : On 
beirig asked whether the Hindu was inclined tbwards 
r^rara,. the Mussalman replied that he hoped ; the 
higiist'lopk of the saint might have the desired effect , 
b^hifo. ‘\N^^ “this people .hpH , 

bardly, ;yicl.d:fp force' of. persuasion ; only, a sympathe- . 
dCiiihefcpihse might:{mGlihe^v thern ,,to:f^ 

fhei; ecpnbn^^ sopibl -status Of 'the - 

ifowrts./ die > :;qubtatibfo Hbiif i;:; ; 
ErdW;;rKhh|jii’s^speech.- -yUlihaye-f giyi^ 
Pheiyj;|sdMfo'Siih3pbttmg,%idenpn;fbfiJ^ 
t^CentlyihiM HhhttiiHinduv pUgBiria^; -Whs 
tpl;He|Hanhehhy::tim!!;imp^iti;^ 
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In only one sphere the zimmt’s freedom, it may be 
reasonably assumed, was affected; he was not allowed 
to make converts from among the Muslims for, 
in Islam, the law of apostacy is severe. But this 
would be only a theoretical restriction, for except 
in the case of lower class converts who, in any case, 
tend to drift back to their original religious habits, 
Braliminical Hinduism is not a proselytising religion. 
Of the Hindu’s economic affluence we have testi- 
mony in the writings of Barani himself. During 
the gay reign of Kaiqubad the Hindu wine brewers 
of Kol and Meerut plied a lucrative trade in the 
city. The Miiltani money-lenders who held almost 
every Muslim noble as his debtor enjoyed great 
social prestige.*® Barani complained that in the 
city of Delhi the Hindus lived in palaces and dis- 
played rich dress and fine horses; they even employed 
“Mussulman servants to run in front of their mounts; 
even Muslims beg at their doors, and within the 
city, the capital of the Muslim Sultanate, the infidels 
are addressed in such honourable terms as rai, ranch, 
ihakur, sitaka, mchta and pundit".*^ Refernng possibly 
to Muhammud b. Tughluq’s reign in which the 
Hindus were specially patronised by the king, Barani 
further complains of “the idolaters and mushriks, 
called kharijt, and zimmt, who arfc given rich 
dresses, horses, and flags and are raised to high 
offices of state”. 

Of the Hindus being appointed to such offices 
in the 13th century contemporary writings afford 
not many instances, but such as have escaped die 
chioniclers are sufficiently revealing. That Hindu 
mercenaries formed part of the army perhaps needs 
little proof. In an inscription written in Sanskrit 



fouft^'inrvBatiag^ , Pradcsli, reference is 

feti]^;i0]ke.empi!6^ tlic MtisBm govenior 

‘ 0 ailai of the Ghedi countr)" on behalf of the 

jkihg;httl'P§^^^F^ ^‘Kharpara” army, idepti* 

fiaBie/with a local Hindu militia mentioned in 
■earlier Hindu inscriptions of the local ity.^® Under 
ihisyj^a^^ are mentioned Hindu officers, 

hhd;:th.e inscription, which is dated in 1328, records 
ihhphnstruction, by these local officers, of a garden, 
c^o??i(3//2C’ and a well for local nee An auditor 
jseiih by the revenue ministry of Alauddin Khalji 
idrhheck the accounts of the governor of Manikpur, 
:.ehmplaints, in a letter to the mnstaufi, of the dis- 
phe^ient manners of a high Hindu official named 
^Btichand who, in conspiracy with the governor, 
.nadhampcred with the local accounts and misappro- 
priated-, the surplus revenue.®® The exclusive 
iradiaiism which, actuated the Mamluks to reserve 


ihe .'governmental posts.for the Turks would allow, 
if is true, not. much scope to the Hindu for appoirit- 
ffienf .in tlie; administration, but nevertheless We 


fcbme across such names as that of Raj^i, Hatmya, 
hnB 'Birriathan in the annals of the later Marriluksy 
hplding p.ot insignificant posts in the, capital ; the 
jlashnamed was the possibly of Delhij; . early 

^^ffiroWRlhayks, reigii,®’ ■ ■ P : ;v 

Sf^Tyidmccs; suggest .that, the Hindu, at least :in /tfe 
hapital|;:andf its, >;neigliboi^^ su&red^ifKnh ^hp, 

[^at^^s^ili^; :;His pweedth W9l4d:'^ 

f «4- ^ m if ^ jiv'll • W -I'll r» • • «n( ^ •*•4* S9 
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been fairly close. AmirKhiisrau, perhaps, illustrates 
the new Muslim attitude when he takes pride 
in his being a bom ‘Hindu!’ and declares in no ambi- 
guous terms the superiority of India over all other 
countries^® We hear of Hindu and Muslim 
mystics freely mixing to discuss religious and social 
problems; Amir Hasan has preserved for us an ac- 
count of one such discussion in which Faridduddin 
Shakargunj took/ part." The incident, recorded 
of Firoz Tughluq’s reign, of Muslim men and 
women visiting the house of a certain Hindu of 
Delhi who initiated them into pagan religious 
practices, implies a social intercourse that must 
have had its beginning in the later part of the 
13th century." This contact was, as is generally 
conceded, the basic factor in the evolution of the 
Urdu language whose earliest poetic specimens are 
to be found In the writings of Amir Khusrau.*® A 
similar mixing of the two peoples produced the Indo- 
Muslim arcliitecture whose initial phase is represen- 
ted by the buildings erected by the Mamluk Sultans. 

The best evidence of the zimmi’s position should 
however be his own writings. These are almost 
non-existent except the records of his hostile 
military contact. What he thought of his own 
position under the new regime we can only guess. 
Initially for a conquered people it is only natural, 
as al-Biruni found early in the iith century,'” to 
have a feeling of inveterate enmity towards those 
whose process of conquest had unavoidably to be 
attended with a certain measure of destruction of 
life and property, and above, all, social values. 
That the innate exclusiveness of Hinduism would 
only aggravate this feeling and that the Hindu 
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would, in proud isolation, retire within his caste 
restrictions, is understandable; to consider the 
conqueror as an unclean, fearsome vileciha is the 
only manner in which a beaten people could 
retaliate. But the measure of the conqueror’s 
success lies in the extent to which he is able to 
assuage this bitterness and ultimately to win the 
native’s sympathy and support. Of this, unfortun- 
natcly, w'C have not many dependable records, 
records of the ordinaiy native’s estimate of the 
Muslim ruler and his administration as we have of 
latter periods and of other provincial kingdoms. 
The ruling class at any rate did tlieir best not to 
create any further bitterness but the protracted 
nature of the conquest could have hardly made for 
success in this attempt. To a modern citizen, the 
jazid would be undoubtedly an insufferable humilia- 
tion but argument is possible as to whether this was 
.so to the people of the early middle ages.^* The 
Brahmins’ protest to Firoz Tugliluq was based 
more on its financial burden than on its implied 
insult.” A remarkable inscription of Balban’s 
reign, put up in Sanskrit by a Hindu individual, 
however, depicts the Muslim king in a pleasing 
light. Although allowance should be made for the 
conventional phraseology of a Sanskrit panegyrist 
composing a dedicatory inscription in a Muslim^ 
dominion, yet the sentiments have an unmistakable 
sincerity and genuine respect. In the 
Palam inscription, which is dated in 1280-1, the 
king of Joginipura is compared, in the goodness of 
his administration, with Vishnu w^ho ‘'has retired 
fpm the care of the ^vorld Centrusting-it to the king) 

^ and gone to sleep in the ocean of milk”; the.; king 
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“has ensured peace and security to all and through- 
out his contented realm... everywhere the earth 
bears the beauty of sylvan spring” In another 
inscription, dated in the reign of Alauddin Klialji, at 
Jodhpur, the Hindu writer pays tribute to the king’s 
just and efficient government through whose 
“god-like valour the earth was rid of all tyranny 
and impurities”." A literary work of a slightly 
later period, that of the famous poet Vidyapati, 
speaks appreciatively of the Turushka king’s genero- 
sity and sense of justice.** 

It appears necessary, in connection tvith the 
position of the non-Muslims, to dispel the impress- 
ion that a superficial reading of some of the early 
chronicles is apt to create. Reference has been 
made to the writers’ habit of straining after effect. 
Hasan Nizami is merely poetic; so is Amir 
KhusraiL But Barani deliberately inflicts his otvn 
fanaticism on the reigns he describes. He wrote 
his account, it should be remembered, from the 
reactionary point of view of the 14th century, when 
under Firoz, militant, narrow Islamism, for the 
first time found state support. It is mostly his 
personal opinion representing a very small but 
articulate section of Muslims that he puls forth as 
the religious views of Balban and Htutmish. While 
he tries to persuade his readers that Balban was 
intensely orthodox and a great legalist, he cannot 
help admitting that in matters of state the sultan 
never cared for the dictates of the shariah- In. his 
Faiawa-i-Jahandari, Barani formulates his own 
views on government and these are remaikably 
similar to those which Balban and Iltutmish are 
stated to have held; in almost identical language he 
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. heretipe; ..'•' froM ^'cHs'-. 
appear as accptiiplished facts^ 
;lldw;iptoIfef aiit was his outlook wiU he seehirom 
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pf fthe Muslim and free-tiiinlcers , 

thpASame^fo and zeal as expended in the case 
^ItheKEnhdels’ and muskriksi "‘How; can piety' 
ahdifdghteousness be established when pliilosophers, 
■and; her^ {bad-maz)iaban) ^ who prefer Greek 

■r'atibnalism to the sunnah and the shariah, and who 
disbelieve the physical existence of heaven and 
heli,; arc allowed to openly spread their doctrines? 
Sow can the religion of God triumph when these 
■p^pplCj.. the enemies of God and His prophet, live 
art dhe c^phaihvith dignity and ostentation and are 
npt '.afrai^^^ to express their views”?®® It is a; 
dihgiiiar misfortune from which the history of Islam 
Idad sufie'red in all ages and in many countries, . that 
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reactionary group of men who, being the dhiy 
fettered class^ were, in a position to inflict tlieir oWn; 
prgudices on posterity.®^ ^ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE SULTANATE IN RETROSPECT 

The rapidity with which the Turks overran the 
whole of north India within a period of less than 
15 years was phenomenal. In the eastern pro- 
vinces the easy establishntent of Muizzuddin’s rule 
has an apparent explanation, for there, from the 
dawn of history, incursions from Central Asia had 
heavily diluted the people’s racial and religious 
consciousness; the Ghaznawid and Shansabani 
attacks encountered little beyond me'e political 
opposition. But in Hindustan, which had known 
not many foreign invasions and dynasties, powerful 
kingdoms were overthrown with equal ease; even 
the Hindushahiyas of IVaihind under Anandpal and 
Triclochanpal, offered more sustained opposition to 
Mahmud of Ghazni. That defeat in a single battle 
should have been final and irreparable appears all 
the more strange when we remember the limited 
number of the conquerors and the distance from 
their homeland. On a careful analysis of the 
situation in India the course of events, however 
appears almost inevitable. 

The Hindu kingdoms, it has been observed in 
an earlier part of this book, engaged in ceaseless 
warfare among themselves almost as a pastime. 
The Ghauhana, the Chandella, the Gahadavala, 
and also the Sena rulers, fought for paramountcy and 
territorial aggrandisement at each other’s cost, and 
so one’s discomfiture at the hands of a foreign 
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advantage. Vic- 

|pr^ifii:?si^^ ; not lead to any increase o€ 

ji|Min^Si^l;entlal,i|OT,^ n^ that the victor 

delnahdcdbii^^0;^;i^ his paramountcy; 

^^|he?Vah^mshed; at liberty to join any of the 
hel^ci^h^ ihJthCthext wa^^ Thus, instead of gaining 
an^y j)i^iti^ Vy -advantage, > they merely frittered 
a\i^ayi:-t}ieitK^^ How great was this v/aste 

invmeh^'cau;: b estimated when wc remember that 
Jlindu was drawn almost exclusively 

hhm^ijdne^ the population. Among them- 

^e|ve^4^tl^:y; Ri^put were generally evenly 

'featched;hvfighting strength but agai^ a foreigner, 
hp^otiiid caste-rules, they could 

;hniigrfdrthan. eqii^ nurnber of men only by straining 
;|^ifI&Hfeyfightirrg personnel. Owing to their 
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:stMeqv|eyer:ythirtg on tlie fortunes of a single battle. 
fTlieirj.^sehsC.h forbade retreat; soldiers, were 

lehHe^ perished in battle. A 

isingle ^ a lasting catastrophe. 
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carried on elephants and also on foot drawn up in 
front. His mass frontal attacks were weighty and 
difficult to stand, but his cavalry could accomplish 
little in the serried ranks. The elephant %vas con- 
sidered a mighty aim, and, accordingly, the field 
of battle had to be a level ground, for uneven soil 
would place it at a disadvantage. Such a ground 
however, was precisely where the Turk could put 
his cavalry to the best use, for, enclosed, mountainous 
terrain hampered its freedom of manoeuvre; 
Muizzuddin’s defeat and Aibak’s hesitation at 
Kayadra below Abu, in front of the Chalukya forces, 
are cases in point. The Turk initially possessed no 
elephant; he charged with the cavalry whose 
impetuosity broke the Hindu phalanx and would 
often turn the elephants against their own ranks. 
The Rajput made little provision against an attack 
from the flank or rear; as the cavahy broke through 
his lines and put the archers out of action, a body of 
lighdy armed horse wheeling round the flank at the 
crucial moment decided the contest. 

A defeat in such circumstances is scarcely sur- 
prising. Hope of further resistance lay in tire 
fortresses and in organising countiy'wide opposition 
by the people. The former method, however, has 
one disadvantage. Being purely defensive in 
nature, leaving the conqueror, as it does, free to 
exploit the countryside and therefore able to 
organise repeated attacks, it could have only 
temporary value. Rarely did the Hindu princes 
take tire offensive, but they bestirred themselves 
only when the enemy appeared before the stronghold. 
What a forward policy could achieve is 
shown by the Mlier and Chalukya forces when 
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lightly-bome Islam could not conceal the familiar 
visitor, in whom some of the Rajputs could even 
see a distant kinsman* Hindu India therefore 
contained elements whose intensity of opposition to 
the invaders was liable to be qualified by racial 
sympathies. 

A resuscitated Brahmanism, which characterised 
the religious history of Rajput India, gave a militant 
aspect to Hindu society but at tlie same time, by its 
persecutions, alienated the Buddhists; They were 
outcasted and driven out from all parts of India to 
find refuge in Nepal. We have no direct evidence, 
as we have for the Arab occujiation of Sind, but it 
is highly probable that the despised Buddhist and 
the lower classes of the country viewed wjth no 
great sorrow the disaster that befell the Brahminical 
dynasties. For Eastern India at least, we have the 
later Tibetan account of Dama Taranath referring 
to the ‘^several (Buddliist) Bhikshus (priests) who, 
in the time of Lavangsena (Laklismanasena), 
becoming messangers, caused the king of the Tiirush- 
kas named Moon ‘who ruled over Antarbedi 
between the Ganga and Jamna... to bring their 
armies to Magadha, who having come there, plund- 


dcred the country, destroyed Odantapuri and Vikram^^ 
sila and killed many ordained monks.” This r,*/ 
action seems to have been caused by the policy ol ^he 
•Senas “from the beginning of whose reign even in 


Magadha Tirihikas (Brahmins) Mlecefias and Tajikas 
became increased to more” and thus undermined 


the power of the Buddhi.st church strongly attached 
to the Pala dynasty whose remaining strength in 


Magadha the Senas sought to destroy.® 

Like all foreign invaders the Turks followed a 
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against a barbaric invader. The Turkish Muslims' 
in resisting the Mongols were guarding India’s 
gate and, like theHindushahiyas and the Chauhanas, 
could claim the gratitude of the Indian princes. 

The state that the conquest brought into being 
was of a peculiar composition. In its outlook tribal 
polity combined -with the divinely appointed 
monarchy. To the Indian this was a little peculiar, 
for according to the Hindu political theory’- a king ruled 
either b) divine choice or by a contractual delegation 
of powers; in cither case, in effect, he became aperson 
above the society.’ But to the Turk the kingdom 
was a joint property and every one had a pioprie- 
tory share in it. In this any khmf ivas eligible 
for the throne if he could satisfy othe' conditions, 
for example, of fitness, and legitimacy; Kashlu 
Khan’s attempt to assume the crown provides an 
illustradoij of the fact that this was actuaHy prac- 
tised. Because the Turks were losing their share 
in the administration of their kingdom the imzir 
Muhazzabuddin was murdered. In fact the racial 
character of the Mamluk state arose from this deep 
rooted political idea. How materially this share 
in the kingdom helped the individual mcmbci'S of 
the race is seen from a passage in the contemporar)' 
writing of Fakhruddin Mubaraksfaah. “Even a 
poor householder, who did not possess a single slave, 
became” as a result of Muizzuddin’s great conquest, 
“the owner of numerous slaves, horses and camels; 
a man who Originally owned only one horse, 
became a sipahsalar and possessed a kettle-drum, 
standard, naubal, all of his own”.’ 

There was however, another aspect to this polity. 
By the time the Turks came to live and rule in 
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authority was unquestionable but the right; of his 
descendant to a similar authority was riot necessarily, 
conceded. In other words, the monarch’s uriques- 
tioned right to obedience could not be made inherent 
in his djTiasty but had to be acquired in every 
individual case. The absence of a law of primogeni- 
ture was another qualifying factor in the develop- 
ment of a dynastic absolutist kingship, for the 
shariah allots an equal share to all the sons. . . A 
Muslim king’s rightful heirs were usually many arid 
in a position to assert their claims; even noniination 
by the deceased monarch could hardly decide the 
choice. Succession became still more complicated 
by the fact that slaves also were regarded ; as the 
master’s heirs, though, usually, the descendants of 
his body were conceded priority. Despite ; the 
crown’s almost superhuman status,' its undefined 
methods of transfer thus tended to hairiper its per-' 
petuation. . ’ 

This clearly un-Islamic sovereignty was not 
confined to the theorists but found concrete expres- 
sion in the court etiquette and in the sultan’s, 
absolutism. We have referred to Balban’s court 
ceremonials and to the zatninbos and paibos - system 
on whose unfailing observance he laid great ein-. 
phasis; these were a recognised feature even in: 
the time of his predecessors. Such asriimption .of;, 
divine honours d'd -not always go unprotested; a 
leading ecclesiastic in. Tl^tmish’s court condemned,, 
in rio ambiguous terms, all these practices which, 

, he said, clearly arriounted to ^shifk^ (denial of God’s 
unity). But that such • protests, could always tie 
. circumvented is shown by the fact that the saiu'e . 
divine was prepared to accord : sanction to : these 
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Qutbi slaves, the Shamsi slaves were thus alloivcd 
to form themselves into a political group which, 
after his deatli, rcceivetf the collective name of the 
“Fouy’.^^ By absorbing or destroying the 
aillierents of former kings they were enabled to 
reign su])iemc after his death; in the language of 
Barani, “they divided the kingdom amongst 
(hcmficlves”.” 

Thus there came into being a curious political 
phenomenon, a party of bondsmen pledged to 
support the power of the master’s family who 
considered tlie state a vast household in which 
outsiders could have no place. The Sultanate was 
converted into a kind of household polity. On 
behalf of their master's heir they managed the 
‘state and considered themselves the sole custodians 
of Illutmish’s tradition. His degenerate suc- 
cessors could at any lime have been supplanted^ 
as indeed they were by Balban; but so long as the 
party remained, personal jealousy and fear of raking 
up general hostility among other Turks, compelled 
the Forly to keep, even though as puppets, , Illutmish’s 
children on the throne. B'or their sole raison d’etre 
was loyalty to lus family. This household party 
thus contributed in no small measure to the growth 
of monarchy, for it kept alive a dynasty. But 
almost equally, it affected the state’s natural evolu- 
tion, for under this system the state could derive 
strength and support, not from the general body of 
the people, nor even of the Turks, but only 
fr'om a few, though influential, retainers of the founder 
of. the dynasty. It also circumscribed the Cro^vn. 

With Balban’s appointment as the naib, horvever, 
this phase in the state’s evolution began to wane, 
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final dissolution of the Shamsi party, In its 
piace, he aimed at creating a broader basis for the 
•state in the person of the whole body of the 
Turkish immigrants. In so doing, he no doubt 
emphasised the clannish character of the Sultanate 
but the unprecedentedly autocratic powers which 
he assumed for the crown, prevented its growth into 
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peculiarly ^fuslira phenomenon; Byzantine history 
affords a number of instances. But correctly, the 
Turkish wearers of the crown in 13th centuiy India 
can hardly be designated as slaves, for every one of 
them died a free man. Aibak alone was technically 
a slave when he assumed power at Lahore; but he 
lost no time in obtaining manumission from his 
master’s heir, Ghiyasuddin Malimud.^® Iltutmish 
obtained Iiis freedom quite early, even before Aibak 
had obtained his own.'® Freedom undoubtedly 
was an asset, though not the main quah'fication, 
and tlrere were formalist lawyers whom it was 
prudent to satisfy, for it was they who should be 
expected to proclaim the ruler’s name from the 
pulpit as "‘the defender of the Faith’ and ‘the Lord 
Protector of Muslims’. In the ceremony of oath 
taking on Iltutmish’ s accession, before the assembled 
peopie had siyorn ahi’giancff, the Jawyexs, we are 
told by Ibn Battuta, entered the monarch’s 
presence and sat dowm. The Sultan knew what 
they wanted to speak about, and so he raised the 
comer of the carpet on which he was sitting, and 
presented to them the deed of his manumission. 
The and the lawyers read it and then took the 
oath of allegiance”.^'’ We have no explicit men- 
tion of Balban’s manumission but it is more than 
probable that his close family ties with the ruling 
house had procured his freedom. 

The chronicles tend to give us an impression that 
the Sultanate was a truly Islamic state, cons- 
tantly striving to make its policy conformable to the 
shariah. That it was scarcely so in actual pracbee, 
will have been gathered from the last few chapters. 
We have noticed the un-Islamic character of the 
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issuing decrees (zabitah), one is, that if any of the 
proposed ordinances is found contrary to the shariah, 
it need not be withdrawn but, as an evil necessity, 
is to be retained not longer than is necessary.” 

Even the majority of the ulema, the guardians of 
the sacred law, was utterly materialistic in outlook 
and opportunist in conduct. They entered into 
an unholy alliance with the secular authorities 
and by distorting the rules of the shariah, found 
sanction for the sultan’s pagan practices. Even 
traditions from the Prophet were concocted to give 
the king’s despotism a moral backing. They 
held out that the sultan’s office was only s%htly 
inferior to that of the Prophet and his sanctity 
almost equal to that of God.*® To suit the sultan’s 
convenience his religious duties were sought to 
be confined to such matters as leading the prayers, 
making endo\vment for the ulema and religious 
establishments and dispensing justice, while the 
most flagrant breaches of the shariah rules like 
drinking, non-observance of the fast etc. were 
condoned.®® The ulema even authorised him to 
appropriate the people’s wealth whenever he 
desired,’® 

The ulema had thus become utterly servile and 
corrupt. The abject flattery noth which both 
Minhaj and Barani refer to their respective patrons 
and the eulogies showered on them have a dis- 
gusting obsequiousness. They even lacked the 
elementary moral virtues. Balban compltuned of 
their want of truthfulness and courage, while 
Amir Khusrau considered them a gang of ignorant 
hypocrites, conceited and detestably selfish.’® 
Ti^ amorality was infectious and even appears to 
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CHAPTER XVHl 
ARCHITECTURAL MONUMENTS 


By the 1 2 th century Muslims had evolved 
distinctive architectural conventions and forms to 
suit their religious and social needs. In the process, 
they had drawn freely on the technical and artistic 
experience of the Byzantines and the Persians and 
also, particularly in the East, of the Buddhists. With 
the ascendancy of the Seljuq Turks certain forms 
derived from their nomadic ways of living also found 
their way into Muslim architectural designs. Except 
in Syria, where the building tradition was stone 
based, all these assimilations were carried on in brick. 
Unlike stone, this material lends itself more easily 
to surface decoration either by patterned brick coursing 
or stucco moulding. Since figural motive was in- 
terdicted by religion, decorative design become 
abstract and colourful, and even when using plant 
forms, it retained its ultimate two-dimensionality. 

The immigrant Turks inherited this evolving 
tradition of brick architecture. In India however, 
they found an entirely different tradition, based on 
sculptured and dressed stone. Hindu architecture 
^scemed to have developed less as a solution to the 
engineering problem of covering open spaces than as 
a challenge to the artistic and technical skill of the 
stone cutter and the sculptor. It was meant to serve a 
religious system of formal imagery and symbolism 
-'whose atmosphere of exclusiveness required small 
shrines', remote and almost forbiddingly dark, within 
F.-23,- . : ' 
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a mass of pillared and btacketed corridors and 
anti-chambers. 

The constructional principle of Hindu arcliitec- 
ture was not suited to the erection of wide and lofty 
halls required for Muslim congregational prayers. 
A simple horizontal and vertical arrangement of 
pillars and architraves was particularly inadequate 
for roofiilg large spaces. A more convenient and 
more durable method, imparting the desired monu- 
mentality without excessively weighing upon the 
understructure, was the dome which, both in its 
hemispherical and conical forms, had been widely 
adapted to the architecture of Aluslim religious and 
funerary buildings. A necessary adjunct of this 
lofty prayer hall was the ma'azina, an elevated struc- 
ture from which Muslims have to be called to prayer 
five times a day. For this pui'pose the idea of the 
high tower had been evolved quite early in Muslim 
history. Starting from the Syrian square and 
Mesopotemian spiral {inalviyah) types, the tower, 
called al-manar (Persian — viinar), had, in course of 
four centuries and through its progress towards the 
east, variously assumed circular, fluted, aird star- 
shaped forms. Its emphatic height also allowed 
the ma’azina tower to be combined with the idea of 
victory or memorial column, altliough the practice 
of erecting separate victory towers as such do not 
appear to have ever become quite universal m 
Muslim society. 

It is, however, wrong to claim these architectural 
forms as a particularly Muslim importation into 
India, for she was no stranger to either of them. A 
form of elevated roofing, barrel-shaped, pyramidal or 
even hemispherical in appearance, was used, though 



exterisiyelyj in die 
toe, pat'ticulatiy bf 'Gdjrat^nd' Wesitt 
5umying: remains go^^acKto: tortfr ben 

Even more^^;fe in-NBftli aiicl SduiE'Ibdib,- 

was the' free-stkriding tower, (i^amMG.brijz^jvuse^'-;^^ 
for light posts (dvipaddnaj br ttople’ fe 
{Mamtaniba or Kiriistambha)- ' or- yietoi^^':' : ^ 
(Jajasfambha).^ Nor- cah the foneraTy, cHarnher dr 
mausoleum be supposed to bd entirely ' uh^ 
to Indian soil .® ' ' ' ' . , t. . • 

What the Turkish Muslim introduced t6, India’s 
building art was, therefore, not so much new forms 
as' new techniques and structural elements, arid a 
largeness of conception.' The archuate system of 
construction together with the use of rubble and 
niortar as cementing agent was destined to free the 
Indian builders from tlie limitation of the trabcate 
system, thus allowing for greater control over design, 
and material. Instead of being conceived of hs ■ al, 
monolitliic structure more dr less designed.to be' a; 
background for sculptured decoration, the building, 
came to exist on its own right with its own scale of 
values. Space became as much an integral, part; 
of architectural composition as the structural 'ele-: 
iiiehts. From the complex, introspective.^ ' andv 
cdnc.entric temples^ - .reiigibus, edilices' ; of .the (hew; 
regime thus became. ^ lighh outward^ lebMhg and^ 
ekpansive. ' With its •■monnmehtal‘ eleyatibn, ;ac^^^^ 

•eiitf anCe-facade, ' and simplified skyltoiytHe/ toshto 
(symbblised : a^ tobfhmiatiom ' of vtite^^haessa^civto 
;||ihihi;ahchitectoec^emed/tb ;c 
hb;d^(discdyeredl,bwtiim;toe^-d^ICv^el^sl 
;temple;:jsahetuary. 


s: 
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craftsmen, particularly in ornamenting tlie stone 
surface, was unquestioned. They had a long 
tradition of figural sculpture with its emphasis on 
linear r^'thm and three-dimensionality. TheMuslims 
could never hope to better their skill in carving designs 
on stOne. In the detailed execution of their building 
schemes the Hindu builder and craftsmen was there- 
fore indispensible, and so he continued to play vital 
part in the formative stage of Indo-Muslim architec- 
ture. In tlie process of working out the controlling 
elements like plan, structural design and decorativ'e 
scheme, the Hindu craftsmen had 'to rely mostly 
on his own interpretation of the details and was thus 
enabled to introduce many designs and motifs from 
his Ovvm repertory, and even certain building notions. 
Some of these w'ere eventually discarded or suitably 
modified but some w ere assimilated and so remained as 
integral elements. The ogee curve of the arch, 
for instance, as Pei cy Brown shows,® has an Indian 
lineage going back, in form, to the sun-window of 
the Buddhist chailja hall, and was first used for the 
screen in Aibak’s mosque at Delhi. The form did 
not disappear with the introduction of the true or 
voussoir system of arching, but was adapted to it, 
as can be seen frpm its appearance in tlie later Muslim 
architecture of Gujrat, Mandu, Jaunpur and other 
provinces. The ornamental design carved along 
the border of the arches of Aibak’s screen — an obvious 
adaptation of the Hindu serpent-and-creeper-motif 
freely worked into a flowing spiral pattern — ^was 
discarded later, but the rythm and sensitive delicacy 
of Hindu plastic relief found newer application in 
graceful lettering, geometric and abstract floral 
pattern with which the Muslims preferred to decorate 



I tHe' surface. More noticeable is tbe ^ acloption, Man ■ 
thO^Tiighlnq, f^yed and Lodi moiium&tsy'M^ 
'Hindu archiLcctiiral elements i\\c}d7ndldk^ 
the kdlmha or \\m temple spires {sktkhd't'ay iof.i^ 
fimai of the domes. ' r ^ .‘.'‘rd':] 

The Mamluk buildinj^s illustrate the gradual 
working of all this process. The first building erected ' 
-by them on Indian soil was, significantly . ehougli/ a 
mosque, whose lighted arid Avide spaces sharply contrast 
the dark narrow and mysterious temple. The congre--; 
gational mosque at Delhi named, purposefully, as 
the Quuatul Islam (Might of Islam), was commenced 
by Aibak in 592/1195 within 2 years of its conquest. 
It was admittedly^ built out of Hindu materials, all 
the columns, shafts and capitals being taken from* 
the temples in the. neighbourhood;® the chronicler; 
mentions that materials of 27 temples were utilised for 
this building. The dressed stones, were hurriedly' 
adapted to the requirements of a cloistered prayer; 
hall orientated towards the west with an open Court 
in the centre, the sculptured figures on the stones 
being either defaced or concealed by turning :them 
upside down. In this improvizatiOn was symbolised; 
.the whole Mamluk history. The tno^que was:^alsq 
raised on the plinth of a temple so, ; that as 
; has remarked, sa.ve for the the building 

little to indicate its Islamic character, Tor its coris trUcl 
> lion/ also .was, o the Hindu trabeaie;principfe;=‘:the ' 
^^ishort;;. pyramidal: and; circidarriidon^s/hayingj^ 

; ;{dhly reset in the , same, manncrlh- different: pOsitionsf 
Trf pfdei*;; to ; jhodify. .dds VHindUfylap^^^ 
i'year^/after .its/ cpmpleticmvAibak/Mdedld;;^ 
alrohthiflhdiwesfefh^cloiStei^M/ehaE&teri 
//^fjdie/lhhsqu^ esjgno^;Si|]heri ted;^ 
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But even in this, details of construction and ornament* 
had to follow native ideas. The graceful Ictteiing 
of Quranic verses cut in bold relief on the facade of 
this arched screen, can hardly conceal the fact of the 
ogee curved arches having been constructed on the 
trabeatc principle. The skilled hand of the Hindu 
craftsman with liis traditional design is apparent in 
the pattern of the decoration bordering the Arabic 
lettering. The mosque at Ajmer erected by Aibak 
soon after its conquest, and known as tlie Arhai din ka 
Jhonpra was also built out of materials obtained from 
demolished temples and so contain equally noticeable 
Hindu features. But its planning betray more deli- 
beration than that of its counteiq)art at Delhi. In 
the provision of an elevated and covered entrance on 
the eastern side of the colonnaded court and in the 
remains of the little fluted projections at each end one 
can see the planner’s desire to conceal its improvised 
nature. 

A more deliberately muslim structure and marking 
a further stage in the evolution of Indo-Muslim archi- 
tecture was the Qutb Minar, planned and commenced 
by Aibak sometime before 1199 and completed by 
Iltutmish. In its purpose and constinictional details 
it represents a deliberate introduction of a specifically 
Muslim idea as developed in Iran. Although free 
standing tower qr pillar was not entirely unknown 
to India, the ancestory of thq Qutb Minar must be 
connected with the mosque towers, derived ultimately 
from the church towers of Christian Syria', and 
v/hose earliest free standing example is perhai ’ 
the square tower at the Qasr-al Khair ash-Shar^ 
in the Syrian desert, built by the Umayyad calip 
Hisham (724-743).’ When built with the rao. 
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pliable bricb, this mosque attachment or mc^aKina 
tended to assume a circular form. From its earliest 
surviving prototype, namely the Malviyah tower 
hi the great mosque of Samarra built by the Abbaside 
caliph MutawaHdl (847-861), this circular type 
travelled towards the cast through Iran where it 
came to combine also the idea of funerary cliamber, 
and commemoration tower.® In so doing, it tended 
to assume shapes and forms whose easternmost 
examples arc the brick built towers of Jvlahmud and 
Masud III at Ghazni, with a cylindrical upper stony 
on a stellate lower course,^ This design has a close 
similarit)'- not only to the minaret at Shirvan^® but 
also to the almost contemporary Jain a stambhas in 
South India -which is perhaps explainable by the 
connection which the Ghaznawd empire had 
with the sites of Buddhist and jaina religious monu- 
ments, The Seljuq variants of the minaret, built in the 
1 2 th century in Klioiasan, however, tend to assume 
a sharply tapering outline and, v/liile using inscrip- 
tionai bands as decorative panelling' on the surface as 
in the Ghaznavid t>'pes, they begin to liave over 
each story balcony-Sm terraces resting on corbelled 
cluker of squirichcs,^ It has been suggested that 
this characteristic form is an importation from 
Turkestan where, as in a minaret at Jar ICurghan of 
laid nth or early 12th century origin, not only this 
conspicuous taper occurs, but, besides having 
the framed bands of kufic inscriptions, the storied 
^shaftkas hutings and squinch arches also at each 
titage, features which thus connect it with the Qutb 
IVlinar.^®'^ The recent discovery By the French 
Archaeological mission in Afghanistan of the Ghoiide 
minaret at Jam, the modern site of Firozkoli, has. 
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however, put the Qutb Minar in a clearer historical 
and stylistic perspective. This monument, inscribed 
with the regal titles of Ghiyasudditi Muhammad b. 
Sam (1163-1202), is a brick .structure on an octagonal 
base, the tapering circular shaft with the present 
height of sixty meters being divided into three stories, 
each opening on to a balcony resting on corbelled 
masonry bracl^ets and crowned by a lantern or 
pavilion.*^ Inside, a flight of steps spiralling round 
a central shaft leads to the upper ‘balcony. The 
inscriptional bands, which interlink and form friezes 
and hexagonal patterns, contain no readable date, but 
there is no doubt that it was built for Muizzuddin’s 
elder brother before 1202 A.D.*' Although it does 
not appear to have been meant as a ma’czina, for no 
remains of any mosque have been traced in the 
narrow river-bank side,‘“ its outline directly evokes the 
Qutb Minar founded only 3 years before the death of 
Ghiyasuddin who, it should be remembered, was the 
dejure sovereign of the Shansabani empire. If the 
Jam minaret differs from the Qutb, it is only in the 
material and in exterior decoration — the surface of 
the former being round and decorated with Kufic and 
Naskh lettering and vine-leaf roundels in stucco and 
blue faience — obviously following thelranian scheme. 
The Delhi Minar, on the other hand, carries out the 
same idea in red sandstone. The preference for 
fluted and angular surface, doubtless facilitated by 
the stone material, only underlines the continuity of 
experimentation, in this case with the designs derived, 
for instance, from the flutings on the Jar Kurgan 
minaret and the wedge shaped or angular projections 
on the tomb tower of Rayy (built 1139-)^’ die 
stellate outline of the lower stoi'y of (he Ghazni 
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towers. Tlic stalactite corbelHpg of the ; ^ i 
which must have Jsvqheci' to %e, In'dieui'. 
the cusped traceiw: of their tempi e ceilingSj has,-. 
any case; a clear resemblance to the remains hf the , 
corbelled balcoiiy of the Jam minaret, which MehusC’ 
of the masonry constructionjias failed to withstand the 
ravages of the elements. Unlike the Jam tnontiment 
however, the Qutb Minar in its final form represerited, 
a double function, that of a nm'azha and a victory 
tower/® an appropriation, perhaps by Iltutmish, of 
the idea conceived by Aibalc and. his master, of 
/monumentalising the victory of Muslim forces/® . . ^ 
The tendency betrayed by the Qutb Minar is more 
pronounced in the buildings erected from after 
1225 by his successor ritutmish. At Delhi he extended 
’ the Quuatul Islam mosque by enclosing it within 
Va, larger rectangle and putting up a corresponding 
screen in front of the extended sanctuaTy\ From the 


existing remains of this extension, of which the screen 
is the most conspicous, a marked increase in Islamic 
elerhents is observable. The arches, although . still . 
Constructed on the Indian principle, have shed their 
’og0e cv-Tye and have assumed, as Percy Brown; pom ts 
but, a more pointed shape, and the rich carvings of 
thC: surface decoration, haying lost the freedom and - 
plasticity of the ornaments on Aibak’s screen, adopt, 
the . ^lusiim “ 'conventional patterns of i calligraphic . 
;let|enng and abstract design. " ,Tb 

■Tim made spmd'; addition/ ho^^^ 
a/similm’ screen' of . ar^es; JnTroi^ 

^WCsthrli / colqh ^ iH'ero also ,a/|6ns'cidus^^ 

’;dbm;dfiMuslim.:cbhstruGtibnal;ahdi;deebm 
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indigenous designs, but, as in his Delhi screen, with 
the abstract patterns of Muslim inspiration. The 
arches also follow the trend of his Delhi prototype 
and a multifoil design is introduced for the first time 
in Indian architecture. 

Like the Qutb Minar another specifically Muslim 
idea given architectural form for the first time in 
India, was the mausoleum he built over the remains 
of his eldest son and crown prince, Nasiruddin 
Mahmud, who died in 1229. Situated in an isolated 
spot a few miles from Delhi and locally known as 
Sultan Ghari, this structure, raised on a square plinth 
and enclosed within stonewalls with circularbastions 
and an impressive portal, is however, Islamic only in 
its conception. Its constructional details, particularly 
the pillars, capitals, architraves and corbelled pyra- 
midal roofs are decidedly of Hindu extraction. 
Except the foliated mihrab or prayer niche, faced 
with boldly inscribed Quranic inscriptions, all its 
architectural features and materials with their carved 
motifs arc so demonstratively Hindu in character, 
that dohbts have been expressed as to its Muslim 
origin.*® Htutmish’s inscription on the gateway** 
should however dispel such doubts, but the fact 
remains that as a funerary monument it has marked 
difference in its planning from that of any of the 
subsequent structures, of this kind. This is evident in 
the manner in which the tomb is placed in an peto- 
gonalundergound chamber.** This arrangement, not 
to be seen in India till the lyth century, appears to 
be an extension of the practice met with in some of 
the Seljuq tomb towers of the 12th century.*’ which 
have a basement story to receive the body with only 
a memorial stone in the chamber above to mark the 
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■position.- "■ 

; That the same ;arrange^le:ht^wasthht^^ 

for his own mausdleuin, built ardnhcl /rd35 
the north west corner of the Quuaful tslatn moscjtie, 
stresses^ once again, the ' experinientp^^^^ 
Notwlihstan cling its dominant Muslim^ effect, the 
building, the earliest example of a planned squa.re 
hall wdth a domical roof ' since fallen, is essentially 
Hindu in constructional details, the arches, including 
the squinches, introduced for the first tirne in India, 
to change the square base to the circular, diameter 
of the corbelled dome, are constructed on the native 
principle of ovcrsailing courses of stone slabs.^^ 
It is mainly surface ornamentation in which the new 
trend finds expression. The canned inscriptional 
and formal decorations in its interior ^valIs, draw 
nothing from the native repertoire. But the effect 
of the sculptured designs covering the entire surface 
from floor to ceiling, although executed with delicacy,' 
is one of iini'estrained georgeousness not dissimilar 
to that of the Hindu temples. It would seem as if 
the craftsmen, directed to use excrusively . ’the 
mskh^ kufic and tugkra lettering and gepmetrical 
patterns were ,be\\'ildered by the variety and monotony 
^ ^of the interlinked and: repetitiye cuf\'es, loops and 
■ 'iahgl:^r‘' ■ ^ 

: .The continued .appHcaiidn, pf ,Ihe> Muslim -stru^^^ 

dural and decorative- features and:; the, grdtring inde- 
>;;pendehce:;from the native ^ building ■technique niyst 

■ Jiave Tecn faCflitmedris-tfeast-mDelhi, by theMpngd^ 
f.hqnquests whiclt;made.dhe.' Manfluh'eapitalVasrefuge ; 
;Tpr: meh;;df leamihgmnd -technical skill mprdpted from ! 

■ Ikddyeste^ .^Marking; in P,ny cj&era ' 

^'ihtrdx^riadvahce oih:3^he' l.acbUmatizhddh'k 
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architectural ideas is the little domed mausoleum 
containing the sephulchres of Balban and his eldest 
son Prince Muliammadj built sometimt after 1286, 
in the area known in those days as Darul Aman. It is 
now in a ruined condition and was rather unpreten- 
tious when intact. But it is significant not only for 
the balanced use of Muslim motifs but for the first 
appearance of the true arch constructed on the 
voussoir principle in place of the trabeate type 
in earlier buildings.*' 

Other buildings of the period, erected in the 
provincial cities follow more or less the same lines 
of development. Most of them, however, have been 
repaired and restored so many times subsequently, 
that their original details have almost entirely dis- 
appeared. This is the casewth Iltutmish’s mosque 
at Budaun, built in 1223, Balban’s mosque at Jalali, 
built in 1266, and the tomb ofBahauddin Zakariya 
at Multan (died 1262) believed to have been built 
by the saint himself. The Ukha Mandir at Bayana 
was originally a Hindu temple converted into a 
mosque but has since been reconverted into a temple. 
At Multan is the tomb of another saint named Sham- 
suddin, locally known as Shams-i-Tabrez, svhich was 
built by his grandson, but which has received, from 
devotees, extensive renovations. Only the compara-, 
lively insignificant tomb of another saint at Multan, 
called Shadna Shahid, (killed in 1288) has presented 
its original fabric, though in a very denuded form. 
The lofty gateway at Nagaur, known as the Atarkin-ka- 
Darwaza, has retained its original surface decorations; 
they are similar to those on Iltutmish’s screen at 
Ajmer and so should be ascribed to that period. 

- Muhammud b. Tughluq however, is known to have 
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■j^temively renoVaied Uie' origin^ stnicture. v ; 
rainar of Balbah at Kol' '(Aligarh) erectod' 
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British district Officer in ,1861,“^, iwas, ha'pOim^ 
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thus leaving no space for the tomb, whereas in Kishmar and in all the 
other tomb-towers the grave occupies the Centre. Most of the ma'azina 
of the Scljuq period stood on the north^ eastern corner oT the mosque 
(Pope, op. at., II, p. 1029) whereas the Qutb is on the south eastern. 
This fact may not be without significance, but it may be pointed out that 
the old city was mostly on the south of the Quuatul Islam mosque. 

20. Cunningham; Reports, p. 60; sec also Carr Stephen : Arckaeloiy and 
monumental remains of Delhi, 1876, p. 73. 

21. £Mf, 1911-12 p. 23, It is dated in 629/1231. 

22. For a detailed description of tlie monument, sec Ancient Indus: 
no. 3, (Jan. 1947) p. 4-10 and plates. Brown, op. cit., 11 , p. 14, thinks that 

' the platform forming the roof 'of Uic underground chamber must have been 
designed to support 3 super-structure, probably a pavilion of pyramidal roof 
resting on marble pillars ’ivhich have all disappeared now. 

23. Gunbad-i-Surkh, c. ii 47 i Gunbad-i-KabUd, 0*1196; see Pope, 
op. At., IX, p. 1026. 

24. Brown, bp. at., XX, p. 15- ^ ‘ 

25. Stephen, Carr ; op. at., p. 79 "®^? Brown, op. at., p. 12. ^ 

26. sccThomas : Chronicles, p. i2g, for d. facsitnile oT the inscription dated 
m 652 which refers only to the building and not to any mosque. 



At my' ;'n:quest,'^ Mi*^>L^^^ '.B’a^'liv Vavcrcatc rof : JP.- ' 

i kmdly, sent - the following ndte, in 1944: pending full ; ptibitesdq df : ' tie,, 
j;d<^Unient in Ms : pt^mion wMcft>. . ke^ assii^ rae would be . done at '. aM 
';^ ’ ; .-f ^ ^ 

,'^p *‘It is ‘dated gSSA.H. 'evidently soon'aftef the conquest of Delii.; It r^rs* 
,;db tic captiire of Baran (Bulaiidshabr) by Muhariimud Gkori’s forObsi on their 
.Wayj to.Butfeun jtnd bears tic conqueror’s - . 

the qaaiskip of' Baraa on Niiruddin, 'and endow land on 
VAjaipal Lanba, .Ghowdhury of Baran' who with h|s retainers and foUpwa:s,'had , 
-^braced Islam and iiad helped in the conquest. He was . liiuncd Malik 
vMubdramud Qad Haraz after 'his conversion.’’ ' 

' On My further enquiry he sbit thttc details'; 
r.t ' ’ "The charter at tlic top bears the tughra of Muizauddin ahdalM 
nienUoiis hk father’s -name as SamV . ’■ 

v; ’-' ; 'rGhatjdfasen is mentioned as an ancestor qf Ghowdhury Ajaipai.* ' 

■ The position conferred oii qazi Nuruddia is huhenat wh riyosni-i-mansah^i- 
sidarat^^n^ his subordinafe are referred to as vidli, nuiqti, ikarkun, axid^^umufila. ■■ 

■ ; The charter relates only to the surrender of Ajaipai. and the Eeltlcmcat 


of land on him and also to tlic appointment of qazi Nuruddin. It docs not 
.recount tile full story of tlic capture of Baran”. ' 

, : AsfarasI know, tJjisdpciimertt has riot been published as yet. Until it 

:is possible to examine it iri detail, its genuineness cannot be assorted beyond 
'dispute. 



APPSJ/DJX B 

SITE OF MUIZZUDDIN»S BATTLE WITH PRrrH\TOAjA. 

Minhaj calls il Tarain (printed text. p. li8). A slight change in the 
doiv^’cr the first letter would make it Narain in Persian script, and both , 
Ferishta and Nizamuddin Bokshi adopt the Jattrr reading. They however, add , 
that it was ^*near Tarain in the district of Sarsuti*' {KhUta-i-Sarsuli)', Ferishta 
says lliat *Nar:un' was also known as Tarawari. On the basis of this latter 
statement Elphinstone {Hhlojy of In^, p. 355) places the battlefield betw^n . 
Kama! and Thaneswar, evidently identifying Tarainwith Azimabad-TaravNan. ' 
14 miles south of Thaneswar. This is accepted in the Punjab Qazatleer, 
(1, p.318), and by Vaidya {Downfall of Hindu Indht Hhp. 333) and Raveny, 
(trans. Tah.Nas, p. 459 notc7) as well as Ganguly {HCIPf v. p. no) . ‘ 

This identification, however, is untenable. Yahya Sirhindi, (TAf p. 8) 
makes it clear that it was within the 'Kkitta* Sarsuti, If Sarsuti is modern 
Sirsa, it should evidently be looked for some^vhc^c on the west. It is hardly^ 
likely that Muizzuddin would advance so far into Chauhana territory cither 
from Sirhind or from Bhatinda, (according to whether Tabarhindah is to be 
taken to refer to either of these two places) 10 meet the fresh troops of Prithviraja 
whom he seemed to be anxious to avoid on this occasion. Thaneswar is about 
80 miles south of Sirhind and 100 miles cast, southeast Bhaimda. tVe 
know that he w'as on die point of starting on his way bad to Ghazni '»ftcr 
capturing tlhatlnda, when the Rajputs came up and he was foi ced to give 1 ^ ^Uc. 
After defeating him Prithviraja immediately invested Hhadnda. I his 
would suggest that the battle was fought near the fortress and very pos- 
sibly to its south. After the second battle fought at the same place Pri- 

of Sarsuti” (/aidtid), which is about 100 miles west of Thaneswar or even 
ofKarnal. He would naturally take the shortest route for Bight to his 
capital. This route from Bhatinda passes through Sirsa, whereas to place 
the battlefield near Thaneswar would mean that he was making a long 
detour towards the west while flying, to pass through Sirsa where, as we 
know, hewas eventually captured. Cunningham’s suggestion {RtporlSf xiv, 
p, 68-69) about the location of Tarain between Bhatinda and Sirsa is more 
plaurihle. He identifies it with a village called Torawana, 27 miles from 
Bhatinda and 20 miles from Sirsa, which dearly would fit the details of the 
event. 



APPENDIX a 

CONVERSION OF THE fCHOKARS 


Among the tribes ^v■ho lose against Mu^^zudcHl^ in 1206 in fJjc wptern 
I’unjnb was the tCliokar, whom Briggs ((rani. Ferishta I, p. 183-4) idenfiSexi 
With tlic Gakkar; this was also done in the JASP, {1871, p, 5 ?) . The Gakkar 
however do not come into prominence until the reign of Babur. The error 
w.as corrected in the I A (*907, p. 1-7) nnd also in Rosej Ghsmrj) 0/ the Psmjctb 
Tribes ami Castes, ( 11 , p. 54). Ravcrly also questioned the identification in 
his Notes on Afghanistan, pp. 367-8* 

Ferishta, L p. *)9-6o, in describing the process of the Khokar’s eonversion 
to Islam by Mnisznddin, speaks of their former custom of polyandry and female 
infanticide. This has been unreservedly accepted in the lA (1907) as hn 
authenticated detail of the early history “of the essentially Punjab tribe, tlih 
Khokats”, Ravei ly, in his //etrr rightly questioned thestoryof their conversion 
hut CHI (III, p 47) still adheres to it. The fact is, that Ferishpij who based his 
account demonstrably on Ibnul Asir, (XU. p. 98) has confused the Khokars 
undf r discussion with another trans-Indus tribe inhabiting “the districts of 
Sankuraii and Makran,” This tribe or people, whom Ibnul Asir calls the 
'I it ahiah, were also a source of Constant trouble to the Mussalrnans of Peshawar 
since the days of Subuktigln, They also rose in rebellion Jn 1203-6 but were 
rfh ''lively quelled by Yalduz, the Governor of the district. It istliis tribe to 
whom Ibnul Asir ascribes the practices of polyandry and female Infanticide and 
whom Muizuddin succeeded in converting, Ferishta also mentions the 
Tirahiah, (p 60) but syrongly asserts that both the Tirahiah and the Khbkar 
sverc conceited during the carapaignsof 1205-6 and adds that upto 1018/1609 
thrv continued to remain Muslims. Ibnul Asir howcvei, speaks of the 
conversion only of the Tirahiah; the Khokars arc invariably described both by 
Hasan Nizami and Minhaj as infidels. Could Tirahiah be a misreading for 
the Siah, mentioned by Fakhrc Mudabbir as one of the tribes who joined the 
Khokar rebellion? The ‘Siahan’, in any case, seems to be the persianised 
name of the present Sehi tribe listed in Rose: Glossary of the Punjab Tribes and 
Casks, III, p. 394. 
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285, 359, 360 
Ghiyaspur; 196 

Ghiyamddin (of Khwarizm); 208 
Ghiyasuddin Kurt; 9 
Ghiyasuddin Mahmud (of Gbor); 


32, 88, 89, 348 
Ghiyasuddin, Muhammad b. Sam; 
360 

of 


aiyasuuo 

(Iraq); 24, 26, 2O7 29-30 
Ghiyasuddin, (Prince, son oflltulmish) 
116 

Ghiyasuddin I was, ste Iwaz, Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin 

Ghiyasuddin Tughhiq, Sultan; 315-17 

323 

Ghor; 4, 22, 23, 25, 27, 29, 3=. 59. 

88, 89, 124, 203, 210, 212 
Ghori, Malik Hasan; 117 
Ghoridcs; 6, 7, to, 23, 26-31, 43, 


79. 203. 359 
Ghuzz; 3, 23-27 
Girnar; 38 

Gogra, river; 104, 172 
Gomal, pass; 55, 56 
Gopagiri, sre Gwalior 
Gopala (Jajapclla ruler); 149, 131 
Gopalgir; 167, 267 
Gorakhpur; 42 
Govindachandrh; 41-43, 58 
Govindrai ("KJiani Rai”); 40, 61 
Guhelot; 38, 39, io2, 152 
Gujrat; 16, ig, 37, 41, 56, 102, 152, 
208, 302, 306, 318, 339, 35‘. 355, 


356 

Gujratl, Sadar Jaban, sa Sodar 
Jaban Gujraii 
Cuukcn-i^Ibrahunii z6 
GulzaT‘-t‘AhTaT', 15 

Guroanji 30 

Gurjara-Pratihara; 33, 3O, 154 

Cuzxdah, (TcHkh-i‘Giizidakyy 22 









'tivvalior; ;x5i,S7i'.4i,:66) Syi jod.'iba,' • 
XD3; x?tj},V^'9V.!5oi- ssiti'aab 'ass, - < 

274. S'.?/ ; 

Givaiior ffdrnukf ^'?:. .\ ;; '• v ' ; ... • 

n 

’HcJfJj/j-Jjyflrj 8j. r. ■, . , 

‘*.HajinagarV4';b^3',, -X74 • - 

HhUtd] ?m‘er; .'ijS . ■ ’ . 

H^a'diin; :'23, !233 
Mamsd.piaj.'tj^ia , . 

Haniixjjuf; ,149 - ’ ■ 

Hanimfe; t9,-i.^4 

4, 5O, .59, .6r 

fiammira Mdhak<L\ya\ i9» <51 

Hiiminira Varma; t4g 

Hansi (Aiii) i 35, =39, 58-62, 1 16, 154, 

>v;257' •-■.■; ■ ; . , 

al-Karawi, Saif b. Mxibai'nmad b. 

"Yaqub; g- , 

Hariajiabj 154, 259 
Hanbija; .149 ^ 

Harfehchanara; 64,, 87 . 

lifcba' (vardljaaa, of Kanouj); 33 
Hkrshk. (king of Kaihmir); 3a i 
ilasm BasrJ, waaii-; , 18 . ^ , 

f^an A»Wl; bg , ' • ' ^ , 

Htisatt ><izamf; 9, ,61-63'; 66;, fii, 94 
' - 96, j 01, 272, 308, 320,322. ■ 

.Hasaii; -Qulbiiddia (Khwarizmi 
, ; officer);' 210 

Hasarti Ojitbuddiii (Oiionde prince) ; 
.25, 425 

Hathiya, Paik; 329 •• , ... 

“bazara**; 268 ' •. 

Hazaribagh; 44. . • ■ , . 

(river & . va8cy),‘ 194, .sift 
Herat; 9. 24, a6. .28, 30, 31, 212, 2x9 , 
.Jiimalaya; 39, 54, 59; .!33, 34.1 .■- 
Hindu IChan (goveixtor of Udi), ; r i8 
Hindu, 'Kban (princfl of ’iCjiwarizni); 
';::;^,'3oi;257-; . 

.Hjndu', Kush. ;r32,. 180, 202, 206, 256, ; 
.Hjs'amajf^Munsbi; 17 , ' ■,"■ ‘ 

Hoskniiiddm;,- Iwaz, fre Iwkz, ' 

■-'.'■..S'SuUan/HmyasndtUn.'- ’ ' {'.• 'kj/, 

■Husamuddin.Marikia; ado- - ; . ’ 

^ T ’■ "*■ •',!i ’7 • ”*.•1 • *1 . ■ * j. ^ ' ' 


Ibtahtrh Adil Sbahj, i6v . , , 

Ibntliini , (Ghaznavid goycraor , of' 
.'Punjab). *.^58 :■ ■ '. ' 

is . 

ibArsalaii; 24, '25; 27 ■ •; ' 

Hbari; 3; 160 . ,r . 

likhanid (dynasty) ;; 8, 303 
lUumyah, .MaJik; iig-sgs,. 265 , 
ntubnisb, Sulfan Shamsuddin; <>, 10, 

- J2# 36, 65, 92-105, .1x3-118, .120 

i2ij , 124,' . jga, 142, '• 148, 15 H 
. 152, 160-162, 165, 169, 170, 17.7? 

178-9, 204-6, 210, .ail, 222, 233, ■ 
236, . 241, 1142, 251, 254. ,256,,' 
250, 562, 282, 585-89,.. ago, 299, 
.300, 302, 310, 311, 32H 332> 34.')> 

' 346-48. 358> 361, 3625 364 „ 

Imadul Mulk, Ravvn.t, i6b, 238, 
267, S96 

“iinand'; 340, 297, 307, 342 
Inanaj, Atabek; 59 
Indcrpat; 62, 63- 

India; 3, 33, 34, 40. 43-45. .53. 55‘fi9. 
65. 66, 77, 78 87, 89, 91, 95-97, 
104, 305, 118, 133, j8o, 181, jga, 
ao2, 205, ao6-7, a 12, 317, 231,. 

• 359, 268, 285, 286, 38O, 591, 295, ' 

. 296. 2031 305-7.. 309, .311-13. 

■ 31.5.- . 320, 336, 339.. ;,34o-43>. 346. 
355. 357-59 . 362. '165; ; ' 

Indus: 53. 78. 94. S6, 97, 105,, ;33>- 
203-207, 209, an-17, 219, ' 22..)‘ . 
, 302, 305 . ' ■ . 

“sqva”; v>i6, 530, 149, 15a, .553,- 
156.. 169, 212, aiB, aaa, .23O, 238, 
252. 25-4, 255,, 257-59,.- 2'66j 967 
•iqtadar*; 237, 255, 263, 264, 26G, 317 
.Iran; 3, 89,’ 133, 135, 231,, 235, 298 
3pa, 3 1 u 3 j 4, 343, 358, 360 . ' . 

Iraq; 3., 23. 24. 29. 37. 133. 136. 205, 

: -.208, ail, ai3, *223, 296 . • " 

■ Jisami; ,15, 1.16, 119,136, i6i, ' ■ 
'israaiu; ,78, 302 : , ,, :< ' 

. Iwiiz,. . Sultan ;.Ghiy.Tsiiddin Khiilji; 
’■ :V'9i,;98,;99,Hoo,:an'7, 287 - ^ . 

Izzuddulj.' .Balban-i-Yuzb'aitij ig'o, ' -■ 

-.'t , . ■ 


Hi.utamuddii97;MaUk:'(m'k'tdiial''uh'd9 

•9';;’,:';,qf.ZiKbddiri7Baran,i)';'’f74"','vt^^ 

;',Hiisiiam,;^Uniay-ykd;;',GH.ip^^ 

> o ‘♦'.4 ' *■ . ••7: -'vA'- - 



t-^atehpuraflt'gg' t’i' -''7 ■' 

.'•Jadaya (eJaa); ,38 ' ,. ' . 

: ;;jadonb,ha'tti (tribe); 65,, 

■ -•■■Jaldngir;;. 15-17.’ •, ■ -'V;;-,-: 

..;T'-‘7|_ahansoz” rfri ' AlkiMdfii' ;Hu5iain. -' 
■,---.IaichaKdi{ja7accharidr.'i)f;40',..43,,b'5 
A ; (iolisiqb) 99; 324, - 355 ,- : .359 

y-jaitriisinha-;' '■'‘'.A'.-', ..'v/'J 

■; ■•4y;ijapc8,a:.(dyhasty)7 103, : 150, ,. '28a 
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Jajnagar; 90, 128, 130, 14a 
Jalalt; 36D, 267, 364 
Jalaluddin Masud, (prince); rag, 5t6^ 
217, 219 

Jalaluddbn Kashani; 305 
Jalandhar; 97 
Jallal Khoja 329 
‘‘Jalor”; 38, 92,' loi, 154 
Jam {of Thattah) ; 37 
Jam, t(e Firozkoh 
Jaraali, Shaikh; 35, 315 
Jamtui^hiarikh; 7, 8 
Jammu; 17, 34, 320 
Jamu (B«andhogarh) ; 103 
Jamshed; 343 
J^d; 24 

Jandar’; go, 242, 263 
Jancr (hajner) ; 97 
Jani, Mahk Jdaluddin Masud Shah 
129, 130, 143 
Jambigha; 147 
“Janjuhas”; 203 ^ 

“Jarali and Datoli”; 155 
Jar Kurghan; 359, 360 
jarum; 26 

j asabkarna; 41 
asovarma; 37 
Jaspal Sihra; 213, 2x5 
Jat; 62, 222, .265 
“Jaiwan'*; 62 
Jauopur; 35O 
Jauamtui Jitkayat; 10 
Jawarji, Maltk; 189 
Jaxartes, river; U2, 78, 205 
Jayacchandra, Jie Jaichand 
“jayastambba”; 355 
Jayanaka, Kashmtn; ai 
Jhanai; 42, too, 149, 150 
Jharkhand; 71 
Jhatrai; 65 

Jhelum, river; 77, 94, 97, 203, 204, 

215 

Jodhpur; 332 

‘Joginipur”; 101, 291, 329, 331 
Jubbulpur; 41, 

Jamuna, river; ax, 45, 64, 131, 149 
x88, 196, 198, 340, 341 
Junaidi, Kizamul Mulk, wazir; 10, 
X 16, 126 
Jurjan; 30 

Juwaini, Ata Mahk; 6, 7, 37 


K 

' iCabir Khan, Malik; ii 7 » 134, 
j 8 o, 2X2, 213, 254 ^ 

Kabul; 2, 3* 202, 203, 20G 
Kacchan, Malik; x 9 j» 3*2 
Kachwaha (clan); 4 ®» 42 
Kaikaus; 312 


Kaikhusrau; 177, 178, 187, 190, 224 

^12 f * r 

Katthal; 123 

Kaiqubad, SuUan Muizzuddia; 13, 
*77 j *87 188, X95, 197,224 225, 
239» 242, 24s, 268, 288, 290 296, 
3*2, 327 

Kaiwta (rebellion); 43 
Kaki, Q.utbuddin Bakhiiyar; 303 
Kalachuri; 40-42 ^ 

Knibana; 56 
Kaiin^a; 43, 44 

Kalinjarj 40, 41-2, 58, 69, 87, xoo, 


102, 149, ijo, 320 , 

KaUyun; 27 
Kallurkot; 207 
Kalpi; 149 

‘Kama* (Kumaun); 148, 277 
Kaman; roi 
Kemil fit'liaarikh; 5 
Kampil; 167, 168, 267 ' 

“Kamrud**, see Katnrup 
Kamrup; 43, 44, 77, 76, gC, 130, 146 
147, 206, 309 
Kandahar; 202, a 'J 
Kanouj; 40, 58,6 ,65,68, 102, 129, 
*55» *96, 25O, i^2 
“Kanuri” (Kaicnar?); xGg 
“Karambaltan’* (KumriLoiah?) j 75 
Kama Deva; 149 
Karatoya, river; 74, 98, 146 
‘fcarkhana’; 301, 315 
“karraan**; 88, 90 
Karrah; 128, jgo, 132, 149, 150, rg;, 

252, 255 » 259 

Karramiah, sect; 303 
Kashli Khan; 124, 126, 241 
Kflihiu Khan (Balban-i-rar); 134, 
*35-7; *55* *56> 214-16; 2J9-22 

234 . 342 

Kashmir; 17 
Kasiii; io2, 152 
“Kasra (?)”; 277 
“Katasin**; t42 
Katchar; 168 

Katehriya; 103, 155, * 67 * *68 
Kathiawar; 38 
Kausika; 41 
Kelhana; 67 
“Karkalagirx”; 154 
Karman; 27, 206 
Keshava Sena; 146 
Kfaaibar, pass; 55, 56 
Khajuraho; 42, 69, 320 
‘klialisah'; 237, 281 
Khalji, SuUan Q.utbuddi‘n Muba- 
rak; C90 

Khalji, Alauddin, rrr Alauddin Khalji, 
Sultan 

‘Khan’; 298, 300, 342 



INDEX 


383, 


fChanzadiis; igg 
‘'Khanqah”; 304 

Xharaj’^ 144, 2:45, 256, 258^ 280, a8l 

■'‘Eharparakas”’, 152, 329 
^‘Khariji’; 328 
Klwraafc: 30 
KliasI Hill; 14'? 

*-khatib’ 24c), 274, 297 
Khatir, Khv'aja; 188, 190 
Khahul Majalhi Ji4 
Xhcr; nil 
"KhUa” 314 

Khobar, tnbn; 35, 77, 78, 94, 203 

204, 207, 208, 2H, 2ia, 222, 265 
32G 

Khula^slul Akhbari 8 
*Khuin<;’; 172, 280, 282 
Khurc], Mirj r4 

Khusrau, Amir; 3, 13, 176, 191, 224 
268, 307, 309, 31 j, 312, 330, 
832, 349, 350 

Khuitau Malik, Suiian (Ghaznavid); 

,, 34, 35, 57, 320, 343 

Klivand Amir; 8 

Khisati/m; 6, 23-25 27-29, 31, 32, 
33^ 78, 90« 93, 95, 162, 203, 

205, 206-10, 212, 233, 253, 301, 
302 

Kikluk, Mal’k; 150 
Kdokhn; 188, 193, 197, 198 
“kirtislambha”; 355 
Kitabur Rahlah', 15 
Koth, tribe; 75 
Kochi, Malik; ny 
K ohiatan ; 30 

Kol; 64, 65, 220, 236, 327, 365 

K-oiala; 41, 69 
Kotali; 38, 68, 52 

'iolwai'; 178, i8i, 187, 197, 243- 
, 275, 329 
‘konpayah’; 153, 169 
Ksbatnya; 33 
Kxific; 360, 363 
Rohram; 6, 92, 93, 96 

Kujab; 9 , 205, 217 

Kvm,aur,, see ^‘Kama” 

Kumarapaia; 38, 39 
Kmnarajjala (Pala ruler of Betsgalj) 

. 44 

Kumarapals (Jadonbhalti}; 65 
Kutfuikotah see “Kaiainbatlan” 
Kuret KJbau; 148 
Kurt (dynasty) ; 9, 214, 215, sjg 
Kurt, Ruknuddin; 215, 219 ’ 

Kurt, Shamsuddin; 214, ax^) 

Kusdar; 97 ^ , 


Eahoie; 32, 34, 3^, 57, 61, 77, 88, 89, 
91,7, 114, 116, 120, 123, 126, 

333, jSs- * 70, *75, *76-7, 204, 
205, 207, 209, 212, 213, 215, 

217-19, 221-23, 225, 253, 264, 

, 287, 315, 316, 320, 378, 351 
“Lak” (Lakki pass ?); g6 
Lakhanapala; 5O, 302 
Lakshmanasena; 20, 45, 70-74, 145, 
146, 340 
'Lakshmi'; 285 
Eakshmikama; 41 

Eakhanuti {Lakshmanava.ti); 73, 75, 
87, 90, 02, 98,99, 100, 116, 218, 
328, 331, 142, 143, 145, 146, 

17a, *73, *75, *77, *9*, 206, 

223, 245, 265, 287, 299, 309, 339 
LaUbanor; 34, 75, 98, 128, 143, 145 
Lakhwal; 220 
Lalitpur; 40, 249 
Lamghan; 194 
Lanepoole, S; 345 
Las Bela; 202 
Lawah; ii2, 152 
Lav-anaprasada; 39 
Lodi (dynasty); 357 
Lohara (djoiasty); 321 
Loliari.; 9 


M 


Machlishahr; 64 

Madanapala (Pala dynasty); 44, 45 
Madanapala (Gahadavala); 43, 42, 58 
“Madhuban*’ see Mathurah 
Madhya Bharat; 41 
Madhya Pradesh; 329 
‘madrasah’; 310 
Magadha; 69. 147, 340 
“Mahakar* (temple of); 321 
Mahanayaka; 348 
Maharanalta (of ICakfvarcdi); 149 ^ 
Mahmud, (son oflbiahim, GhaZnavid 
govenaor of Punjab); 58 
Mahmud, Ghiyasuddin (of Gor) see 
Gbiyasuddin Mahmud 
Mahmud, Nasiruddin (eldest son of 
Iltutmssh); ,99, 100, 104, 133, 

3*0, 362 , , . 

Mabinud, Sultan !NasiruddiD; 10, 
1ia5a27, "129, 150, 132, 134, 
J48, i54 160, t6t, 366, 214, 236, 
21O, 239, 62J, 244, 243, 247, 
259, 2'J3, 277, 283, 290, ,347, 
•■Mahmud, Sultan (vl Gharra); 4, i*, 
22, 34, 38^ 37, 47, 59- 78, 97, 9^6.^ 
300, 302, 32J, 836,. 359 ‘ ' 
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Maliran; 97, 208 
Malayavatniadcva; 100 
Kfaldati; 73, 74 
Afa'.fuzat; 14 
Maimh; 324 

Malik Dinar m Dinar, Malik 
“malikul hiijjab*’, 246 
Malikpur; 207 
Malikshali (Sultan); 18 
Malka; 134 

Malwa. 37, 39, 41, C8, 102, 150-52, 


'54. 339 

“malvijah” (tower); 354, 359 
Mamluk; 5, 203, 225, 231-34, 236, 
240, 244, 259, *64. a63, 280, 283, 
284, 28O, 291, 29G, 299, 300, 302, 
ana. 3«5-3o8, 310, 313, 314, 316, 
J'7. 325. 3=6, 329. 330, 342, 
337, 367 

“Mandahjr” (tnbe); 222 
Mandor; 3O, iot» 124, 155 
Mandu; 356 
Mantr; 6g 
Mnngal D'*oj loa 

Mangbarni, Jalaluddin (of Khua- 
rum); b, 7, 32, 37, 94, 93, 97, 

, I33> 205-9 
Manglana; 100, toi 
Mangti Khan; 6, 7, 21O, 217 
Manguiah; 213 
Manikpiir; 128 132, 197, 322 
24. 

AtasaliJiu! Alsar, 18 
'*jnanstambha”; 353 
Mansura; 302 
Mnmurptu; nG 
Masir^ar; 152 


‘mAsnaci-i-\sa2ar3i-’, 237 
*mastiad-i-nn/ahni ^va adP; 274, 275 


Masud, Sultan Alauddin; 124, 123, 
128, 129, 134, 27G, 309s 341^^ 349 
Maiud I (Gliazna\id); 34» 245 

Masud in (Ghaznavld); 59, 359 
Klasum, Muhammad; iG, 17, 3G 
Afatlaul Amcar; 13 
Mathiirab; 149, 324 
Maula. Sidi, see Sidi Maula 
‘mawajib*; 254, 266, 267 
*maua1i‘; 298 

al-Mawaxdi; 18., 2365 243* 274 

Meerut; 62, 155 

Merv; 23, 24, 27, 30 

Mesopotanua; 5, 354 

Movar; 38, 39, 152, 134 

Mewat; 152, 153-54 

Mews (tribe) ( 153 

Mher (tribe); C6, 338 ^ 

Mianwali; 207 

Miapur; 15G 

Mihjr; 123 


*milirab*; 357, 362 ^ ^ 

Mina (trilie); 222 1 < 

•Minar* (af-ffimcr) ; 374 ^ 

Minhai-i*Siraj see Mmhajuddtn 
Minhajiiddin, AbuTJmarb. Sirajuddir 
al-Juzjani, 10, 12, 20, 25, 28, 7a, 
7^^# 74> 7 j» 77> 97f 99. 102, 104. 
123, 124-128, 136, 152, 15^, 

157, 205, 216, 218, 2-:3, 23G, 230. 
240, 24r, 257, 263, 265, 268, 27i, 
274* 277, 284, 300, 201-2, 308, 
32 350 

Mir All Sher Qarani; 17 
‘mir-i-samati*; 242 
Mitiula; 98 
Mirzapur; 64 
‘‘miecchas”; 59, 331 
Monghyr;45, *47 
Mongols; 2, 6, 7, 9, 29, 32, gj, 95. 
104, 120, 123, 124, 131, 133, 
*34-37. *61-63, *70, 171, 173,- 
*76, 177. *80. *89, 190, 193, 
*96, 303, 205, 207-17, 2!g, 221-23. 
234, 2G3, 297, 29G, 300-3031 
308, 312, 314 

Mughals; j6, 7!, 203, 242, 273, 


Mugbisu&in, Qazi; 325 
Mughisuddin, Sultan, see Tughnl, 
Bahauddm 

Mugbtsuddin Vuzbak, Sultan see 
Vu7 baU- i-'Uugb ril Klian 
Muhammad bn Qtison, 2 
Muhammad b I'ughluq, Sultan; 

236, 237. 263 283, 289. 364, 

Muhammad Ghousi; 15 
Muhammad (Prophet); 215 
Muhammad (missionary); 327 
Muhammad, princtf, (ealletl fChan-- 
Shahid); 13. »75. *76-7. *67, 

222-224, 252, 364 

Muhammad, (son of Kaslilu KJiati) 


Muhammad asim b. Hindu KJian, 
see renshta 

Muhammad ShcranKhalji; 7b.9o.9t 

Muhazzabuddio, Khwaja; 117. *2*, 
C35., 236, 342 „ ^ 

•mulitasib*; 240, 245, 276, 297 
Muhmerah, Rukn, see Rukn Muh- 
merah 

Mumuddm alzainaclu al-lsfizarl; 9 
Muinuddin Chishti, see Chishli, 
Muinuddm 

Muizzuddin, Muhammad b. Sam, 
(Sutan) ; 2O, 30, 31,34-37. 4o. 55. 
60-62, 64, 65-7, 77. 78. b7-90, 
96, 105, *99. 203. 204, 233, 236, 
253, 263, 285, 286, 296, 301. 302. 
306, 320, 322, 326, 336, 33a, 345 




■;^^^^;i64;^266,:^q67, .2§i , ■ 31° „•. 
•:i^u^ghs^:riyer;^26.-5-'^ . > ■ , 
'.i;pq%li>7d3Sad‘,- ;-54- tv - -'■ ' , ' 

t ‘jaiisdrU-i-OTaindaUk^ ; ' 237 ,^. t 

V^mnsiaufVI'Sd^fet V'. •■' ‘ • ■ , aop. 

t233?‘ 

- 1 ‘toustauf U'ir&itoaiSK > ■’ 237 

JV'fiTtidasarnf • ';,t?37 ^ • ■ . •■ - 
:S al-M diaivaklcU: buiahi - 359 ' 
;;';-;Mdti'i2i«Hamiduddirir 399 
■ tHyayyidj:'2'3'. . ' 


SSratSn, Malik ; 220, 222 

O'' 

' • 1» crt' uddandapnr 
«Odanatapun ^ 08,128, 1 42 

Oris5a5 42.44. 73 ’ 74’ 9 ’ . 

-45’ -339 ,0 

Okus, river; 31, 3" 

■ P 


;:;;Myayyia;;a3v24, r‘ ' • 

-•jMyiden^l9?b>':l49>'.\47 ; ^ _ / 

v,- ■;'/■' 


Pal, Uzbek; 207, 208, 210, 211 

4., 43-45, 340 

Paiam; 33* 


Paiam; 33* , , . , 

«Pancl)pur”, • •'« Panchapattan 

:Nadblj<38p;,t;-^^,.t'l'.'..'; t P Panjnad; 213 

:Nagda;'P«2;i;;5t;4^’’'\ ’ ■ ^no ‘nareanas’; 25P 
JNs^aur;,. 56t:i2;4/ri 53’. ^ 34’,"55. 290 

■: rfemlduddin ; . 1 4 . ^ ^ : 

;-«alb’;':i66V' 'i6i;:.2 1'3,,,237,;;238’ . 84*. 

;';tt;242^p2^r 2571; 349..;- ■■ ■' . 

'■thalb4-ara’;■•;26^^t^^V;, t ' '- ■ 

••‘iiaib^i-dadbak*; f;273 ., ■;;■■, / 'f . ■ 

;‘<naib*i3a^bteit^5;^266> • -4::; 

Uk’ati ■.'12'1 i 


7Sm£‘- *“• 'S’- '54- “ 

. 102, io3j ■ . . 

Pasraiir, see Basraur 
Patiala; 3,27 , 

P.atiali; ib7i Jb8, , 26 , 

Persia «P Ojoq. 3i2» ' 32^ 
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Qa^ni, Mir Ali Shcr. sff Mir Ali 
Shcr Qaani 
Qabus JVamah; 12 
Qaimaz Riimi; po, 91 
Qalandar^ Hamid; 14 
‘qaib-i-sultani’; sG*:?, 268 
ai-Qalqashandi; 18, 236 
Qnradial, mts , 206 
Qaraqash, Malik; 122, 124, 212, 2i3 
Qara-khitA; 22, 23» 25, 27, 28,30, 3I 
Qaraqoram, 206, 216 
«*QaramiuV’; 34, 36, 37, 78, 302, 324 
Qarlugh (tribe) 3, 22, 24, 211, 216, 
285 

Qarlugh, Saifuddin Hasan; 97 134, 
20O, 209, 210-1 1, 213, 2ib, 216, 
220. 

‘Qair-alkhair absharqi’, 358 
«qazi’; 123. *26, 239, 253, 271-76, 
SOQ, 348. 349 ^ 

•qazi-i-lashkar ; 276 
•qazi-i-raanialik*; 239 
•qaziul-quzat*; 239 
Qazwini, Hamdullah Mustaufi; 
Qtrenus-Sadam; 13 
Q.iwamuddin, Malik; 189 
Qiwamul Molk, Ruknuddm Hamza; 
C3 

Qubacha, Nasirvddm; 10, 

92-96, lor, 204, 207.10, 
^qunltai; 2x0 
Qulub Minar, 358 359*82 
Qutiugh Khan, Malik; 132, 

X35» X36, I54» 219 

**Quwatul Islam, * mosque; 

357» 381, 363 

R 

“Radha”, see Rarh 
Radhadhara; loi 

Ragbava, (Ganga king ol Orissa); 44 
Rahatus-Suefur, 6 

“Rai Pithora”, see Pnihviraja II 
Raisal; 77 
Rajmala; 19 
Rajani Paik; 329 

Rajputana; 37-39i M» 57^ 63, 

66-68, 100-102, 105, 124, 151, 
^ ,153. X54» 34X „ ^ 

Rajputs; 4» 33> 34» 37'43. 56, 5®* 

63, 66, 67, 72, 88, 90, 92, 100, 
102, 103, 105, 125, 248, 147, J53, 
X87, 315, 337-340 
Jiqjdcrashani; 17 
- Ramganga; 155 
44 - 


8 


282 


133 * 

32 X» 


“Rana Chahir Ajari” (Charadevr); 
103 

Ranaka Vijayakarna; 64 
Ranpal; 133 

Ranthambhor; 19, 65, 92, loo, loi, 
^ x5X-54i *67, i68, 217, 251 
‘Karh ; 44, 73, 74, g8, 144, 145 
Rashiduddm, FazluIIah; 7, 8, 102 
Rasmala; ig 

Rashtraknta (dynasty); 43, 103 
‘rati’, 287, 289 
Rauzalul Jinnat* 9 
RatiZatuS‘S{:/a; 8 

Raverty, Major, H.G.; 16, 17, 252, 

258 

Ravi, nvrr; 3, 95, 204, 213, 215, 


222, 224, 225 

al-Rawandi, Najmuddi'n, Abu Bakr 
Muhammud b Alt; 6 
Rawat, Imadul Mulk see Imadul 
Mulk Rawat , 

Rayhan, Iinadoddin; 126, 127, 130, 
X3a» J35i x6o, 195, 2i6.X8, 241 
Rayy; 360 

Razi, Imam Fakhtuddin; 79 
Raziah Sultana (Jalalatuddin); 113, 
122, 127, 131, !5t, 211, 212, 241, 
244, 265, 266, 290, 303, 347 
Rewab; 42, 149 
Rbotak; 190 
Rhoiasgarh; 148 
Riwari; 153 
Ri^ozusSalatin; 17 
Rohiikhand; 103, 103 
Ross, Sir E. D ; 9 
Rukn Mulimerab (of Budaun); 309 
Ruknuddin Samarqatidi, qazi; 30^ 
Riirki; 156 
Ryandeva; 44 


S 


"sada**; 259, 268 
*sadr-i-Jahan*; 239, 273 
Sadniddin; 303 
'sadrul mulk, 233, 238 
*sadrus'sudur‘; 230, 263, 273, 274, 297 
Saif b Muhammad b. Yaqub, al 
Harawi, see al-Harawi, Saif b 
Muhammad b. Yaqxib 
Salari, Malik, xi7> 

Salan, Fakhruddin; 208 
Sail Bahadur; 136, i37> -H, 2 7, 
219 

Sahhpur; 325 

Sallakshanapala; 66 i 

bait Range; 77, 94, 97» X76# 

204-9, 2X3> 2x4, 217, 222, 125 
Samana; 136, 194, 220, 222, 223, 225 
256 I 



. ■''sikji?*; . ass. ,/■ 
Silhako ; (bridge)'*,.’ 75 


Sai%jclln {Sun}.-;^ ag, ;i'r> f.:, 

Sanchti! v'loj “ 

■Sandesa<< 7 iaf; 6 ;-.:ia~, ' .f a, 3,- t'()',;s2;,3S-3^ 

Sanjar, Suitan ,(Seljuq)j 32-24^ ,. 26- 87,45®? F'?,9V'^ 

■“^anksiat” |Saakat or ,Snnkaki.M?j'i74 ■ iagi-'i 

'•fba 3 jlturan‘';''S 8 , gtr - ; ■ ' r 2 Qt>, 50# 

Saiiti!!,',; -iCg . ; •, . -, / '.Sin?)a, Sam5iruir (Gul}(4a'l#/4 #'’' ' 

‘ ' ' ' j'4,8, #17, ‘sipafisalar-; ^ 


'$3J-a!iritj < 10 , 59 
• . 324,, '321$,. 330 
KasVUirgarh; T3S ^ 1 

Hapacbilaksba see Suv.aiikh ’ • ’ 
'•SavAkbsk 24. 27-.'; 30 -■ 
Sqrajo, nyor; igi 
^SarhaUa; iOi, . .. 

:5sAr-i-jandaf%* 189. igo, 194,242,283 
;4|nl-ri-idiaU‘; 26,81' 290, '299 ■■ 
:Sof‘'^ras~Sc'Juri 15,' 2p' ' 

‘■jSWsuii; 61, 92^ 93 ,96 

yi>niisar#a; 148 '■ 

■‘■Saugar; 41 • 

:S 2 hwan,'. 0’2 Swiniari ' 

3, ->4, 6, 48, 22-24, 29> ^2. 233, 
k# 233 ■ ■ ' . : ■ 

•SVnia (dgnasty); '4G 43-45?' 7‘'-73> 
„; v. '.,44:j, 147, 306 336, 240 
'■'Sbailna Shaiiid; 3C4 
--Sbidiirqaiti, Jmacluddiii; 124 
■i^JkaHabad 43? ^47 
ySbahal.Hiridin, (gctieial); 173 
kShtihak, Malik; 193 
;#|iah!ya (dynasty); 33, 36, 342 
:.SijiaU Turkan; 114.-116 
■kU-Shaibani, Shaikh Abul Haian b. 
k-'K. Abul KLami'a known as tbnuS- 
';y!.; *.;Asir'; 5 

':Shat>txi see Tiinz Kh&Jjt 


... 342 , ...... . .. 

Sir'ajuaain; 281 ■ ■ -. ■ - p' . ■, : ■ . ■= ’ . 

SircU-i~Jahtuddin ' Mahghatni *, . . 6 ,:\ 2 \ 
Sirhmdi, Yaliaya bin Mahriiiid , 
■; v Abditlkb:. 15, ’..36; i6gy''*73 y’ 
Sirmur Hffls; kt?,- 133, ■ 135k 
Sirbhi; 38, 68 ■ • I ' 

Siw-aiUth; 4 j ' 33 >. 54 » 93? i'48, isV.^aS'# 
Siwfean (Schwan); 96; a‘c>8-sto, s'lj- 
Siyantl 'Arejih', ig- 

5 warul-'A«hVa; .15 ''I’' , 

Siyasat /damnki .18, ■ ■’242 ■ 

Swlharaiij .irk Chixiab, rb'ey .■ '• ■ / ? •; 
Somesw'ara; 38, 139 ^ .; .' ' ‘ ■. 
Soranarh; "SPi';''-” '■ , ' 1 ■■ ■- • , 

^Vroaritf-tS'Ktfur; '14 ' .' .1 -V. ' 

“Sramarios'*; ' 70/ „ •’ ; ; k . . ' 

Sri ivrishria’; ,324 -.y'- , 

SiibhaiavnaTOan 321 y.'k 
Subhid A'sh’d'; rO. ■ , ' ■ i . - ,',.. V 
Subuktigin; 300 • , ‘ ‘ 

SufTs* arid SiiSsm; ; i3,3b4-.3o6,y,324: 
Stihrawardia (Sufi .order);; .304; .365 , 
Snlairuan; 23 ■r.'-'J','-.- '--k'.':-,.' 

SuUan Ghari; 882* ■ i' ; ' 

Sultanpur; 290 .y '.-'■-..i' , ';'-’-.! A - ’ 
Sultpn S'bah; ’.27,y:28;-',i3t'y.';.',’ ■■■ 
Suiiankor;, 66 •- , y -’; //k-:- ' 
Suinma (mbe); ifeyjij, ;37,;,.96 - • 
SiiVnra. FtribV-.^i' i’6;- >sfi- • 


■•iShaUargarij Fariduddin; 305, 330 

ISiiam'i-i-Tabrca, ice ' Shatnsuddin Suiia.ra (irike)k iby.gS l-.’.ky-y y 
ySiiamsiiddin, (qaxi) S26 ■ . . .Siitiam;, '220^ 2-42, 2331-256#' 

'.■Slianisuddiii, known as ' Shains*!- • Sifiungaon') ■774 ■■..‘.,y;k 
:#y'T!ft56?;; } 354 ' ■ #■■.•.- ■'■#A;Siirimj'; 3 pV-^da-k;##yikAy#;; . 



Shek'iisbubliddayd^ suxt ,:f 
Sh'ci'vJl|ian';:'.i 
16^218# 
:Siicrvah;'; 3^9 


Siicrvah;'; 3 ^ 9 '' " '■ 7 i\;-#'#yy>Suil^i 4 dvcr;i 54 i: 6 bi-ai 7 kdi 9 #;A; 

r^sg;:- 357^ 
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Syria; 353, 354, 358 

r 

Tajul Maasir; 9, 272 
Tcbaqat’i-Akhari; 16, 314 
Tabaqat-u/fasiri} 10, 70, 104, 215, 
242, 283, 299 
Tabarhinda, us Bhatmda 
Tahangarh, Thangir 
Tahir Muhammad Nlr/ani; rfi, 17, 

•taiik*; 1, 340 

Takash, Sultan (Kbwarizm); 27-31 
Talkanj 27, 205 
TaUandah; 155 

Tamur Klian, Malik; 104, 128, 129, 
J43» *50, 13** 222-24 
^tanka’; 114, 282, 286-91, 349 
Tarain; 57, 60, 61 » 88, 93, 368 
Taranatb; Lama; /o, 340 
8 

Tcrik/ft^Bina^i; 8 
Tarikh‘>Feruhta; 16 
Tnrikh'i'Firozshahii 14, 333 
Terikh-i-Guztifah; 8 
TaTtkh‘>Jah(inkmha<-JutLaini\ 6 
Tankk<*Masum\\ 16 
Terikk J^'amah-i^Herat; 20 
Tertkh'-i'Mubarakfkah; 131 1C9 
Tankh-t-Tahirii 16, 36 
Tatikh-i'li'assoJ; 7 
Tartar^ ; 94 

Talar Khan, MaUV; 131, 

Tayasai, Malik Nusratuddin; 102, 
ro3, 117, 130, 282 
Tabari (Muhanimud b. Jarir Abu 
Jafar); 149 

Tcraujin, see CJhcngiz Khan 
Terai; 54 

Thangir; 65, loi, 102 
Than; 36 
Thattah; I7» 3^ 

Thomas, Edward; 99, 251, 2O4, 287, 
288 

Thucydides; ii 
Tibet; 74, 75 » m8» 34© 

Tijara; 101 

Tjpperah; 19 

Tirhut; 98, 104 

Tjrmiii (general); J73 

I’irmiz; 31 

“tirthikas**; 340 

Tochi, pass; ‘>5, 56 

Tod, Col.; i7i 3^1 »52 

Tomaras; 39, 40, 63 

Tons, river; 149 

Tradokyavarma; 103 149 

Transoxiana; 22, 24, 29, 3!, 252 

Trilochanpal; 336 


Tripuri; 4t 
Tughan Shah; 27 
Tughatigin, Hajih; 59 
Tus-hluq (d>-na5ty); 254, 255, 264. 
274r 299, 300, 306, 307, 310, 312, 
357 

Tughluq, Sultan Ghiyamddin, iei 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq 
“tughra”; 363 

Tughril, Bahauddin; 66, 78^ 164, 
172-7^,282,311 
Tughril (ruler of Herat); 28 
Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, Malik; 

Tuhfatul A train; 17, 36 
TulAarlstan; 26, 212 
Tulak; 26, 60 
TuU (Khan); ao6 
“Turamana* ,• 42 

Turkestan; 135, J70, 180 195, 216, 
^ 311, 313? 359 

Turks; 3.5, 19,22, 32-34, 40, 53, 
56-58, 62, 63, 66-77, 87, gt, 

118, 119, 124, 126, 127, 132, 142, 
*79» *0o, 194-19II, 2o3» 
232, 235, 243, 244, 249, 252, 268, 
284, 295, 298, 300, 301-303, 
3»*» 3*2. 320, 322* 325» 329* 
33^342, 345, 346.48, 353, 357 
Turtoi; 209 

**Tunishka*’; 56, 72, 73, 76, loi, 
^ 149» *52i I54» 340 
Tus; xO, 24, 27, 30 
Tusi, Nizamul Mulk, see Niramul 
Mulk Tusi 

Tuzaki, Malik; 189, 193, 194 

U 


Uch; 36, 55,36, 88, 94, 96, 1x8, 134, 
36, 207 coO, 210, 211, 213-215 
219-220-21, 257 280 
Udaisinha ("Udi'^ah)’*; loi, X02, 154 
Udavakarna; 44 

Uddandapur, vihar (Odaniapuri); 

45* X47» 340, ^ 

**Udisah'*j see Udaisinha 
Ughulbak, Malik Husamuddin; 64, 

69,3” ' 

Ujjam; 58, xoo, 321 
Ukha Mandlr; 364 
Uktai Khan; 133, 210 
Ulugh Khan, see Balban 
**Umardan” (Amardan, Arabadan); 
144 

Urdu; 330 • 

Uruzi, Nizami barnarqandi; 79 
*U5br’; 280 - 

Usman, Klian of Samarqand; 31 
Utkala; 43 



li^DEX 


J^aidyadcva’; -’'-.C 

'^^a 51 ab}ladcra; 4 ' 

^yiilaltjsena'; 74V’'-''; ; 
,Vansiraja 7 ’'i 48 

¥ar6ndri'; '4.4^:741 I44 ' ■■■ .• 

.Yariji^, (dyaasy);Y 43 s', 44 ' 

y^jsntism; !305 ■' ; 

Yj 3 yapati;„ 33 i!.-; ■ ■ • ' ■ 

Yjgfahapala; g 2 fl_ , ■ ■■ . 

Vikramaditya (Ghalukya}; 44 
Vikrampur > 74 > , i 74 ' ' '■/ 

Yikramsila; 7p) .340 " '• 

Yijayadiandrai 43, '59 ■ ^ 
VijajTOandirgarh ; 637 66 , 

■'yjjayascrta'j. 43-45 ' 

Vindhya, mourilsi 33, .39 54, 
» 35 . 341,- '■ 

yihdKyavarmanf .37 ■ 

V iradhayala; 39\ * ,• 

Yisaladeya Vigraharaja; 35, 59 
yis\varupsena; 746 > , , , . 

Yyaghra ^B3ghcia) j 149 




Vyaibjud } , 336 

Yvak5M-dar’;"i26, 169, 237, 341, 
>t'>ajbr'ii‘a64 '• ■, 
ji 'wkti’} • 254 ,' Sm5 ' V ■ • 


‘ P*' ■'j^tf';‘284,'^a867si' 

■ ' ■>' - 'ya1duzj-.';'Tajuddjn; ; ‘gsy -.78/' ■ 88-50, 

■-:.:,.'vY,5a,.g3, 

■ ’ -'yakshapala,* 44 i. ';.V: i/-.;-, r 

r- y . ; Ya9Ml,;Jamaluadmyfi;i9 A 

. ; ,yuzbak4--TughrU , Kbahy - rs9>y ,r3^^ 

‘ *^*47. A 7:-:, '' Y V 

'59. y; y';A. -/ r’V y 

. . 'aabitahy 272, 350 , 

y- ■ “Zabul”; 2,;..:- , Y •. :• 

■ ■ WaZi/ii'; xb ... \ 

Zakariya,Babauddin; 2r4, 304, 303^ 

' 3?5>.^4- . . ■ y , ‘ ' ■■ 

‘zakat’; 260, 282, 283 
Zanitiri Dawar: 27 - 

‘^zarxad khana-; 240 
Ziauddin, Nawab (ofXoliart,)j .9. ■ 
243 Ziaudaih Talaki} 60 

Ziauddin Barani, id, Barani 
Zsauddin. 



